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CHAPTER I 

The living-room of Mr. Gomisli's house was a large, 
pleasant, rectangular room. Its low-beamed ceiling was 
undefaced by chandeliers, but there were two electric 
reading-lamps, at once handsome and efficient, and numer- 
ous side-lights made to imitate candles. On the walls, that 
were hung with rough-grained paper of a warm yellow 
tone, were displayed a few excellent, tastefully framed, 
correctly chosen prints of famous pictures — ^Ambrogio de 
Predis' profile portrait of a girl (that Annette Cornish 
was perfectly aware did not represent Beatrice d'Este and 
was not by Leonardo), a group of three figures from 
Botticelli's Spring, a Titian portrait — and two water- 
colours, harmless rather than bad. The furniture — ^heavy 
oblong table, heavy easy arm-chairs, grand piano — ^was of 
mahogany, and the heavy curtains that hung undraped 
over the windows were mahogany in colour. It was not a 
room that could either have shocked you or have made you 
cry out in pleasure ; but it bore quiet witness to wealth, and 
it exhaled especially an aroma of comfort. It was too ob- 
viously at ease not to be characteristic of the whole house. 
Annette Cornish, looking about her, discerned nothing out 
of place; and it was less from any real need than from the 
sense of faintly nervous idleness which the most experi- 
enced woman will feel in the last empty minutes preceding 
an entertainment where she is to be hostess that she set 
about loosening the roses in a vase on the table. 

Annette was a woman of thirty-one; but even out-of- 
doors in broad day she might easily have passed for 
twenty-seven. Here now, in the carefully shaded artificial 
light, with her softly arranged brown hair, her sofUy 
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clinging white gown, and with a necklace of lapis-laznli 
setting oflf her delicate white throat, she appeared very 
girlish. 

She turned at last and looked across at her husband, who 
was sitting over his evening newspaper before a comfort- 
able fire that burned on a generous hearth. He was four- 
teen years her senior ; but the brilliant light of his reading- 
lamp, though it illumined sharply one side of his face, dis- 
closed no real ravages — only about the dose-lipped mouth 
with its well-trimmed moustache a firm wrinkle, little un- 
important lines in the cheek, and a slight thinness in the 
hair. **This,'' you might have imagined the light to say, 
''is a successful man. What do you expect me to dof" 

**What time is it, Edward?" asked Annette. 

Mr. Cornish looked up, lowering his paper, and care- 
fully knocked the ashes from his cigar into a metal tray, 
then glanced at his watch. '' Eight-seven,'' he replied. 
* * They ought to be coming soon. Everything ready f ' ' And 
he lifted hjs paper again. 

* * Yes, ' ' returned Annette. * ' I told Ellen not to have the 
sandwiches so thick this time." 

''That's good," said her husband, immersed in his paper. 

Marital conversations are usuaUy depressing. They con- 
sist mostly of questions to which, before asked, the replies 
are already known, and of mechanical answers that conclude 
with other futile questions. They seem to exemplify a bare 
and listless desire for sound. How, in truth, should they be 
otherwise, — familiar echoes, as they are, of a trivial, too well 
explored cavern? 

Annette moved slowly across to a large bow-window, 
where, resting one knee gracefully on the cushioned seat, 
and circling her eyes with her hands to shut off the illumi- 
nation of the room, she gazed out into the night. It was 
April. By day the trees showed a faint haze of green ; but 
this was not visible now, and the moonlight sketched the 
shadows of their boughs angularly on the smooth turf. 
From this side of the house, the rear, the Cornish grounds 
swept down a gentle hill to where, two hundred yards be- 
low, the railway curved past and formed their boundary. 
Its vicinity was the great defect of the property. But 
Edward Cornish was used to the railway. It had been 
there, perceptibly moderating the price, when he had 
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bought the place ; for, in common with the restless majority 
of American homes, this had not yet been twenty years in 
the possession of its present owner. 

As for Annette, she rather liked the railway. The sadden 
hoarse passing of the trains touched her sense of romance 
vaguely. Sometimes, at night, she would fancy herself 
lying in a curtained berth of one of their Pullman cars, 
rushing on, she did not know why, to an unknown desti- 
nation, or, better, to no destination at all. She caught the 
glint of the rails now in the moonlight, then let her eyes 
wander on till they rested on the lamps of Marville station, 
half a mile away. But she could not fix her gaze there 
for long; for beyond — ^far beyond, but irresistibly drawing 
— shone the immense glow of the distant city, vast, red, 
disturbing the night s^. The glow was precisely like the 
angry wMsper of the city's voice, that Annette might have 
heard, had the window been open and she alone. It oc- 
curred to her as strange, almost funny, that the rattle of 
her husband's newspaper should suffice to drown it; and 
she smiled faintly. 

But with the shrill sound of the door-bell these idle 
imaginings fled, and Annette turned about, transformed — 
as what woman is not? — ^by the expected presence of some 
other man than her husband. Her alert graciousness 
changed further into a look of real personal happiness, that 
made her appear very girlish, when she saw that the first 
arrival was Annecy Blake. 

He was a man of about fifty-five, but it would have been 
difficult to divine his age from his appearance; for he 
seemed at once old and youthful. He stooped dightly, he 
was a trifle stout from sedentary living, his hair was scant 
and gray, and his face was lined with a multitude of little 
questioning wrinkles ; but his blue eyes, shining luminoudy 
behind his silver-bowed spectacles, were large and beautiful, 
and his smile was charming. Annette, who had known 
him all her life, loved him dearly. 

'^Oh, good evening, Annecy," she said happily, going 
toward him, her hand outstretched. "I'm glad it's 
you." 

He smiled at her and shook her hand clumsily. 

''E[ow are you, Blake?" asked Mr. Cornish, barely 
glancing up from his paper. 
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*'I'm out of breath, thank you,'* the other replied, 
puffing a little. * ' I walked fast. ' ' 

Annette led him across to the window-seat. **Sit down 
here beside me and tell me how you like my new dress, *' 
she said. 

Mr. Blake took off his glasses to polish them, blinked, 
then, putting them on again, stared obediently at the dress. 
**It's — ^it^s a pretty white," he answered finally with an 
inmiense effort. The young woman's lips twitched. **But 
that," he concluded triumphantly, pointing to her neck- 
lace, **that blue thing is new, isn't it?" 

Aunette broke into soft laughter. **0h, Annecy," she 
cried, **you're too funny! This lapis necklace! Why, I 
wear it all the time! It's almost the only piece of jewelry 
I do wear!"* 

He looked discomfited. *'Well," he said apologetically, 
**I wouldn't have noticed it unless I'd seen you wearing it 
when we were alone together, as now. It goes best with 
you then." 

She became suddenly sober and knit her brows. She 
knew that he was right, but she could not understand why. 
The truth was that the necklace was a young girlish neck- 
lace, and that Annette felt young and girlish almost never 
except when she was with Annecy Blake. He had this way 
of saying simply, quite as a matter of course, odd things 
that solidified feelings, just as he had a way of saying the 
really obvious things with great difftculty. It made An- 
nette feel at one moment as though she were his daughter, 
and at another almost as though he were a child labouring 
over the easy things of life that had not yet become habits, 
while she watched delightedly. 

The door-bell rang, and Annette's face changed again. 

** Good-bye, Annette," said Annecy Blake, smiling at 
her. 

* * Oh, ' ' she returned mournfully, * * you 're not nice ! And 
now my necklace won't look so well." 

He remained at the window-seat, while Annette went 
forward to greet the new arrival, Mr. Horace Browne. 
The latter entered the room blithely, with a pleasant 
practised smile, and, bowing, raised Annette's proffered 
hand to his lips. She was not surprised. One expected 
such things of Horace Browne. They and the fact tiiat, 
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although he was only thirty-three, desperate Tnaidens and 
even the most desperate mothers of maidens had discarded 
him as a possibility, had given him a reputation in Mar- 
ville for eccentricity, for being, if not exactly fast, yet on 
the attractive unblamable edge of fastness. 

In all towns like Marville there is a kind of poverty of 
classification. You are either normal or queer or fast; so 
that there arise a great number of felt but unexpressed 
shades of distinction in each of the categories; just as those 
people who are acquainted with the names of only the 
primary colours (plus, of course, pink) must always be 
saying: '*a very dark blue," *'a very pale pink.*' If Mr. 
Horace Browne did odd things and expressed strange 
opinions, if he sometimes did not arrive at dinners to which 
he had been invited, and when telephoned to was found to 
have disappeared mysteriously, his servant did not know 
why or whither, it remains true that he did go every morn- 
ing (in his own motor) to the city, where he was gener^ 
manager of the branch office of an important automobile 
company and was looked upon with esteem as a rising 
young business man. Mr. Cornish respected him as an in- 
tcdligent pushing youngster who could without difficulty 
have borrowed twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars but 
who did not. He said there was no harm at all in the boy, 
that he was going to make his mark in the business world, 
and that, as for his eccentricities, they were merely a 
sign of high spirits; and this in truth was the opinion of 
the majority of those who amounted to anything in Mar- 
ville. Horace had been admitted to the Current Events 
Club, that was now assembling at the Cornish home, be- 
cause of his intelligence and because Mr. Cornish, who was 
always considerate of his wife, thought it unfair that 
Annette should see so few people of her own age. The 
young man made a very acceptable member. His opinions 
were *' advanced,'* perhaps even faintly tinged with social- 
ism, but his papers, when it was his turn to prepare 
papers, were, tf a little paradoxical, more than creditable. 

Mr. Cornish greeted Browne warmly. He did not rise, 
but he laid aside his newspaper, and, leaning over the arm 
of his chair, shook hands cordially. **How are you, 
Horace?" he asked. **You're looking a little thin. You 
mustn't work too hard." 
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**0h,'' returned Browne gaily, **I'm worn to a sha< 
But of course that's natural. Current events cast t 
shadows before. How-do, Blake T' he called, noddini 
the man at the window, and taking a chair near 
table. 

**Well, thank you, well," murmured the older man, ^ 
his vague smile. 

Annette glanced from one to the other. She had an 
feeling that of the two men Blake was far the your 
But the feeling did not come to her because of Bla 
unworldliness or because of Horace Browne's experie 
his experience left her unmoved. It was not, indee 
thought, — only one of the indistinct impressions of w 
her mind was full. Her mind was like a little, dark, 
impetuous river, full of driftwood. If she could 1 
plunged in and seized some of the objects it bore she w 
probably not have found a treasure; but she only s 
on the bank and watched them float past. 

* The young man was leaning over the roses. "! 
I lovely!" he exclaimed. ''They smell of spring." 

J *'They know nothing about spring, poor dears!'' 

■ turned Annette, pulling one caressingly from the • 

^ "Bom in a conservatory. They'll be dead long b 

^ spring comes, like prophets and — ^and " 

^ "And snowflakes," Mr. Cornish put in with a h 

* "And lots of other things," she concluded. "IT 
^ this one at your buttonhole, Horace. It will look we 
^ your gray coat. You ought always to wear gray and 

* There!" 

^ "Thanks awfully. And it does make me feel s] 

^ quite convincingly." 

"Then," said the young woman, "if it does, I hope 
, this year at last your fancy will lightly turn and so : 

^ as it ought" 

"Oh," he remarked gaily, "it turns every spring 
perfect regularity." 
^ "Too lightly, Horace, ' ' said Mr. Cornish. ' * Too lii 

S? I'm afraid. You're a butterfly." 

Annette laughed. "He's a great big blue butteri 



P^ a pin." 

^ "Oh, why on a pin!" the young man asked rep: 

^ fully. 
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Annette shook her head, puzzled. * * I don 't know. ' ' She 
looked across at Mr. Blake. *'Why, Annecy?'* 

The man on the window-seat smiled but did not reply. 

Horace half shrugged his shoulders at the smile. "Who 
is leading to-night ?'* he inquired. 

'*Dr. Evans, '* said Annette. 

**Ah! Then we shall have it all over again on Sunday. 
Dr. Evans is not — er — an intellectual spendthrift." 

Annette laughed. ' ' We, Horace ? ' ' 

**He means on Monday,'* said Mr. Cornish, smiling. 
** Horace doubtless reads the synopsis of the Doctor's ser- 
mon in the paper Monday morning." 

But at this moment the bell sounded once more, and 
presently the clergyman and his wife entered the room. 
He was a large man with a round intelligent face and no 
more than a touch of professional suavity. Mrs. Evans, 
who was small, thin, and a little withered, had a restless 
look either of eagerness or of petulance. The impression 
may have been given by her eyes, that, in a rather dry and 
bitter face, were large, black and liquid. They always 
made Annette think of lakes in a desert. 

Then almost immediately came the lawyer, Mr. Ken- 
worthy, with his wife, — ^he tall, slim, easy, partly bald, with 
a humorous mouth and shrewd pleasant eyes; she large, 
florid and overdressed. 

They all fell into a general conversation that advanced 
slowly toward the subject of the evening — ^** Present-day 
Relations between Capital and Labour." 

There was nothing false or pretentious about the Cur- 
rent Events Club. It had no avowed purpose, and it had 
not been definitely created ; it had grown up. Neither had 
it an initial program. At the close of each meeting the 
subject for the next week was chosen, and that for this 
particular meeting showed how far the club had drifted 
from its name. This was the fifth evening on the same sub- 
ject. **Pive evenings is a good deal to spend on one prob- 
lem," said Mr. Kenworthy, with the faintest flicker of a 
smile, **but then if we really settle on the proper rdations 
between labour and capital I should say it would be worth 
the time, shouldn't you, Cornish?" It would not even be 
fair to assume that the club wasted itself in words. Three 
of its members were keen and prominent men of affairsi 
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wMle Dr. Evans influenced a large following ; and none ( 
the four was a hypocrite. 

''The truth is/' Mr. Kenworthy was saying, **that thei 
is an increasingly widespread conviction among labourei 
that labour hasn't had its share. They're demanding, an 
demanding insistently, a bigger proportion of the profits 
they want more of the luxuries of life. Whether they'] 
right or not is a problem. Personally I think they ar 
I 'd like to see them get their share, but first you have to fin 
out what their share really is." 

Annecy Blake looked up. **It will be a nice questic 
for the Judgment Day," he remarked drily. 

The lawyer gave him a quick smile. Mr. Comig 
frowned slightly. 

**The trouble is," Horace Browne observed, *Hhat the 
arguments are so fallacious. 'We mill- workers and mine: 
pii^duce the wealth,' they keep saying. 'Why should t 
produce it for the mill-owner and the mine-owner? Wl 
not for ourselves? Why shouldn't we have the wines ar 
the palaces and the automobiles?' " 

** Clergymen — and their wives — ^have also to do withoi 
palaees and automobiles," said Mrs. Evans sharply. 

**Ohi," Horace explained, with the impertinence thj 
people tolerated in him, **elergymen produce only virtu 
Political economy refuses to consider virtue a form < 
wealth." 

Annette leaned forward in her chair and gazed up 
Mr. Kenworthy. ' * Is that true, Mr. Kenworthy, ' ' she asb 
shyly, **that the workmen's arguments are false? Wl 
is it true?" 

The lawyer smiled at her pleasantly. ** Because, A 
nette," he replied, ** things aren't so simple. Nothing's 
simple as all that. In an enormous number of enterpria 
— ^in fact, it would hardly be too much to say, in all smj 
enterprises — ^the difficulty to-day of paying workmen t 
increased wages they already command is so great th 
there is left only a small margin of profit to the owner 
too small for safety ; any little financial fiurry might wi 
it out and replace it with a deficit; then of course con 
bankruptcy. Moreover, even in the case of the big corj 
rations, the trusts, like that in which our friend Horace I 
so good a position, the question's not simple. Say that t 
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stock of them brings at present yearly dividends of six or 
seven per cent. Well, give the workmen higher wages — 
a lot higher wages — so that the dividends fall to from two- 
and-a-half to three-and-a-half per cent. What happens? 
The very wealthy man who holds a hundred thousand 
shares can growl and bear it, no doubt, though he has no 
desire to; but how about the thousands and thousands of 
little people, the people whoVe put their savings of a life- 
time into a few shares of stock, and who scrape along on 
the income?'* 

'*0h," said Annette sadly, *'how — ^how mixed!'' 

Mr. Cornish was tapping the floor with the toe of one 
foot. '*The workmen ignore the most elementary prin- 
ciples of economics in their demands," he observed sharply. 
''Somebody has to pay for building the factory or opening 
up the mine, and risks his money in doing so. It takes 
capital as well as labour to produce wealth. Every school- 
boy knows that. And the man who invests his individual 
capital has a right to a decent return for risking his 
money.'* 

**Yes," assented the lawyer, **as long as there is in- 
dividud capital. Unless we change the whole system." 

Annecy Blake, still at the window-seat, turned toward 
him again. ** Would you really like to change it?" he in- 
quired! 

Mr. Kenworthy gazed at him with another shrewd 
amused smile. 

**I think," said Dr. Evans gravely, almost in a tone of 
reproof, **that we should all be glad to change it if we 
knew how, and were sure that a change would better con- 
ditions. I have faith in human goodness ; it is greater than 
human selfishness." And he drew his paper from the 
pocket of his frock coat. 

'*Yes, yes," Mr. Cornish remarked impatiently, ''let 
the Doctdr read his paper. We don't get anywhere this 
way." 

Every one settled back in his place, and there descended 
upon the little group the atmosphere of formality, that 
was, and is, and eternally will be characteristic of clubs. 
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Dr. Evans was not destined to read his paper, and this 
meeting of the club was to be no meeting at all. Yet it 
will remain vivid in the minds of the eight people gathered 
that night in the Cornish living-room when the memory 
of all the other evenings of the club has faded. So do 
events with their iron feet crush down ideas. 

The clergyman had not concluded his first paragraph 
when there came from somewhere outside the house the 
sound of a deep thud, as though a tree had fallen near-by, 
and within the room a cry from the man whom one would 
have thought least likely to cause an interruption — 
Annecy Blake. 

He had been gazing abstractedly out of the window, but 
now he sprang to his feet. **I think," he stammered 
hoarsely, while the others stared in amazement at his white 
face and shining eyes, — ^**the train that passed — I think 
— ^there has been " 

His words were literally extinguished by a shrill hissing 
that was like the sound of an army of serpents. In the 
two or three seconds that it lasted it grew violently until 
it resembled the intolerable shriek of the circular saws in 
a vast saw-mill. Then in an instant came a rush, a wave, 
a flood, of vivid red light that poured into the room, 
drowning in pallor the glow of the electric lamps, and 
almost simultaneously a terrific crash. Mrs. Kenworthy 
screamed, and Annette, shrinking back, instinctively raised 
her hands to her ears. 

^ Then suddenly the glare went out and there was total 
silence, interrupted oDiy by the peaceful crackle of th( 
open fire on the hearth. 

The people in the room were all on their feet. 

**0h," moaned Mrs. Kenworthy, ''what is it? what i 
it!" 

The lawyer was the first to recover himself. **It's i 
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wreck, a train wreck," lie said sharply. **We mnst go 
down at once. We may be able to help/' 

The possibility of action steadied every one ; and to the 
credit of three of the five men it is to be observed that they 
did not waste their energy in bustling futility, but made 
with swift methodical gestures such preparations as seemed 
to them appropriate. In a very few minutes they were 
ready. Horace had obtained an axe from a servant, Mr. 
Kenworthy held a bundle of blankets, and Mr. Cornish had 
perhaps shown the greatest presence of mind of all in pro- 
curing the key to the gate in the wall that shut off his 
grounds from the railway. 

Annecy Blake, who was the least self-possessed, had at 
any rate thought of something. He had taken a carafe of 
brandy from the dining-room. '*It might be useful," he 
murmured. 

"Right, Blake. Of course it will," assented Mr. Ken- 
worthy. 

As he pushed open the door, Mr. Cornish noted that 
Annette had thrown a silk scarf about her head, and was 
standing, trembling a little, but ready to go with the rest. 

''No, no, Annette," he said. **You and the other ladies 
must stay here. It 11 be no sight for women." 

She shook her head obstinately. 

**0h!" groaned Mrs. Kenworthy, who had sunk into a 
chair. *'0h, I shall stay! I can't bear such horrors!" 

**Very well, Marie," her husband remarked quietly. 
* ' I dare say that will be better. But let Annette and Mrs. 
Evans come if they like, Cornish. They may be able to 
help." 

''Most certainly we shall come," the clergyman's wife 
replied, her black eyes gleaming, and she followed the 
lawyer out of the door. 

Look after Annette then, Blake," Mr. Cornish called. 

I must hurry down and open the gate." 

Once out upon the moonlit lawn, the young woman put 
her hand on her friend's arm and held it tightly. Strange 
confused sounds were audible, and from the track at the 
foot of the hill rose a flickering glow. It reddened the 
grass and gave the trees in front of the two companions 
immensely long wavering shadows that reached out toward 
them, beckoning, like fantastic black arms. 
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**0h, Annecy,'* whispered Annette, as they hurried on, 
**do you thiik people are hurt down there, suffering with 
real pain?" 

**I'm afraid so,*' he returned, "but you must be calm 
or you won't be able to help.'' 

She was silent for a moment, breathing deeply and 
tremulously, then: **0h," she gasped, **it was all so peace- 
ful — flo-HSK) regular! Dr. Evans was reading his paper. 
It was all just like a clock ticking. Then — ^this!" 

**The dock keeps on ticking just the same — always," 
the man replied sadly. *'This is no more of an interruption 
than its striking." 

She uttered a bitter hysterical laugh. ''When I knew 
that something horrible had happened and that maybe 
people were dying I went to my room and put this scarf 
around my head — so as not to catch cold." 

** Habit, child; our master, habit," he said gently. 

During the rest of their hurried descent they did not 
dpeak; for, with their approach, the red glare had grown 
brighter, supporting above it a billowing curtain of blood- 
shot black smoke, and the hoarse rumble of sound began to* 
separate itself into half-distinct fragments, — shouted words, 
the crackle of flame, and intermittent shrieks that 
hurt Annette like physical pain. She shuddered con- 
stantly, clinging still more closely to her companion's 
arm ; it trembled too. But as they cbew near the foot of the 
hill the high wall that bounded the Cornish grounds, and 
over which from above they had been able to see, grew in 
front of them, until it quite shut off all view of anything 
beyond. Reaching it, the two stood in a band of dark 
shadow, and the man had to grope for the door. 

''Hurry, Annecy! Hurry!" Annette stammered. 

He pushed the door open and they stepped through. It 
was like entering Dante's gate. 

For a moment the light and the wild noise dazed them, 
and all that they could make out was, some fifty yards 
away to their left, a blazing shapeless mass, with about it 
black running figures. The figures seemed pitifully futile, 
tiny and unimportant, but the shadows they cast were im- 
mense and full of swift motion. 

Annette and her companion climbed down into a ditch, 
then up the embankment, and hurried toward the wreck 
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Hurrying with them, passing them, stumbling over ties, 
were many others, coming perhaps from the station. One 
or two carried lanterns. Some were panting from laok 
of breath, but few spoke. The noise was concentrated in 
the scene ahead. It grew constantly louder, no longer, 
however, one roar of sound, but shattered into a multitude 
of individual noises. Not more than seven or eight minutes 
had passed since the explosion, when Annette and Annecy 
Blake reached the wreck. 

The engine had fallen into the ditch on the farther side 
of the embankment and had turned completely over. Its 
great twisted wheels were uppermost; its exploded boiler 
was a wrenched confusion. Even inanimate things that, 
once powerful, are become helpless, possess pathos. The 
engine had the air of some colossal monster, dead. On, 
across, and beyond the track lay the cars of the train it had 
drawn; but it was almost impossible to distinguish one 
from another. The first two had already burned to mere 
charred skeletons; the third, that stood straight up in the 
air, was a column of fire, smoke and red sparks. The fourth 
and fifth, piled one across the other, were also burning; 
while the others lay on their sides at strange angles. Little 
flames crept from some of their broken windows. The 
heat was so intense that it was necessary to make a detour 
to pass the first three or four cars. People climbed down 
from the railway road-bed into the ditch, up the first slope 
of the Cornish hill, and edged along by the stone wall, 
their shadows flickering upon it. 

There were groups and groups of men hurrying about — 
thousands, it seemed to Annette ; but it seemed to her also 
that none of them was, or could possibly be, accomplishing 
anything, that there was only mad senseless disorder. If 
she had tried to describe the scene she could have 
said only: '*Fire, smoke, noise, and confusion, with men 
running!" 

She saw her husband hastening toward her. ''Annette,'* 
he called even before he had reached her, ** stand over 
there! Stay with her, Blake! She ought not to have 



come.'' 



* * Oh, let us help 1 I must help ! ' ' she cried. 
*'You can't do any good. There are too many already. 
^There's a doctor— two or three doctors. Come over thiia 
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way. There! Stay with her, Blake." He hastened off. 

**You go, Annecy,'* she said, turning to her companion. 
He hesitated. ' * Oh, please ! ' ' she insisted. * * I 'm all right, 
here by the wall. You must help if you can.'* He left 
her. 

After a moment she caught sight of Mr. Kenworthy, 
hurrying along in the ditch below her. She made a step 
or two forward and called to him repeatedly. At first he 
did not hear ; then the sound of his name reached him, and 
he clambered up swiftly to where she stood. 

**Tell me, please, please, what I can do!" she besought 
him, twisting her hands together. 

** Nothing, Annette, truly," he answered. *'I thought 
beforehand that you might be of aid, but they've got an 
ambulance and several automobiles here already. They're 
carrying the wounded to the hospital at once. If later 
there's anything that you can do 111 come and tell you. I 
promise." 

' ' Oh, are there many hurt— or — or — dead ? ' ' 

He nodded. **A good many." His face twitched pain- 
fully. **The worst is the seventh car — ^the first sleeper. 
It's beginning to bum, and we — ^we can't get them out. 
It's terrible!" 

Suddenly, stopping their voices, arose a series of fierce 
horrible shrieks. They did not belong to Annette's world. 
They were utterly unrepresentative of anything in her ex- 
perience. They came from some primitive, ghastly, un- 
dreamed-of country outside. They tore their way in, knife- 
like, to her world. It was only through her instinct that 
the young woman recognized them for what they were, — 
the elemental inarticulate syllables of physical pain and 
fear. She shrank, sobbing, against the wall. When the 
cries had ceased, and she turned back, shaking, Mr. Een 
worthy had gone. 

She was exhausted, for the moment, by the excess of tl 
horror she had just felt, and she gazed now more calm] 
at the wreck. She found herself counting the cars. Wi 
a faint dulled thrill she discovered that the seventh — ^t^ 
of which the lawyer had spoken so grimly — ^was the 
nearest her. It was below, and almost opposite, wher 
stood, and hardly farther than a hundred feet away, 
some reason it had suffered more than those immed 
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before and behind, was more crushed, lay more helplessly. 
Smoke was pouring from one of its broken windows, and 
flames were creeping up one end of it. A hose had been 
attached to the nearest hydrant ; but the hydrant was some 
little distance off, and the stream fell short. Men were 
running with buckets of water. They emptied them, then 
retreated hastily from the heat. 

Annette felt again the unbearable impression that 
nothing was being accomplished, that it was all helpless 
confusion. **0h,'' she cried, wringing her hands, **do 
something, some one! Oh, please do something!" 

She saw Horace Browne running, axe in hand. He made 
a dash at the car, but stopped, unable to reach it for the 
heat, and ran backwards, his arm across his face. **0h!'^ 
Annette cried, stamping her foot, ''oh!*' At the moment 
she hated Horace. 

The young woman was" still looking at Horace, not be- 
cause she was interested in what he would do next — she 
felt only a bitter unjust scorn for him, — ^but because unless 
she kept her eyes fixed on some one individual the sensation 
of blind useless energy, of an active chaos, became too 
overpowering. Then suddenly, as she gazed, everything 
seemed to change, to shake itself somehow into shape. A 
very tall man, whom she had not before seen, leaped at 
Horace, snatched the axe from his hands, and, turning, 
ran with long bounding strides quite up to the seventh car. 
The axe whirled and descended with great firm strokes, 
sparkling in the firelight at each curve it made. The 
man was without coat or waistcoat, and his sleeves were 
rolled up. 

Annette drew a deep tremulous breath. **0h, thank 
God!'' she murmured. She felt absolutely unreasoningly 
sure that the mob had found a head and was a mob no 
longer. It was as though all this tragic senseless material 
of horror were being arranged into a drama with purpose 
and a definite logical outcome. 

The man turned swiftly about, lowering his axe, drew 
his arm across his eyes, and faced the crowd. Annette 
could see clearly, even from the distance at which she stood, 
that he was young, that he had very short fair hair, and 
that there was blood on his forehead. 

*'H^e!'' ho cried, his voice sharp and dear above tbe 
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noise. **Here, you fools! There's a woman underneath, 
alive! Are you going to let her die?' ' 

He turned back, and set to striking again with violent 
accurate blows. There was a great shouting ; and men ran 
toward him helter skelter. Some had axes. When they 
reached him he stopped and pointed down, then went on 
with his work, while they, too, began chopping. Splinters 
flew in a cloud about them. Something gave way with a 
crack; there was a little cheer; then the young man and 
those nearest him stooped and dragged out a figure that 
moved faintly in their arms. Two men bore it quickly 
away. 

Annette clapped her hands madly. She did not feel 
horror at what she had seen — only exultation. She heard 
the clear high voice in an order ; saw the young man rush 
to another point, the others all about him; and saw the 
axes again curve and flash and strike. Quite beside herself 
with excitement, she left her place at the wall, climbed 
down into the ditch and up the embankment. She could 
not see so well now, but at any rate she was close, close! 
Her cheeks were scarlet, and her heart throbbed tumultu- 
ously. The beating of the axes ceased; there was a black 
swirl of men; then a group moved away, bearing, Annette 
knew though she could not see, another figure. 

The young man stepped back from the wrecked car and 
turned about. He was quite close to Annette, and she 
could see him well. He looked to be about thirty-two or 
three years old, and she saw with a thrill of pity and 
admiration that his eyelashes were gone, that his hair 
was singed crisp, and that blood was running down over 
his cheek from a cut in his forehead. He wiped it with his 
arm, stooped to slap at a spark that had caught in hx» 
trousers, then snatched a knife from his pocket, opened it 
hastily, and began cutting at the shoulder of his left shirt- 
sleeve. He uttered an impatient exclamation; then, look- 
ing up, caught sight of Annette. He came toward her 
quickly. 

**Here,'' he said, holding out the knife, **cut off ro 
shirt-sleeve, please, and tie it around this silly place on n 
forehead. ' ' It was not a request but an order. 

For a fraction of a second Annette gazed at him, b 
eyes shining; then with a proud gesture she tore the r 
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•oarf from her hair, and wound it about his forehead, tying 
it deftly. 

''Thanks,'* he said, with a little nod, and left her. 

The crowd had grown very large now, and its voice was a 
roar. After a time came the throbbing of a belated fire- 
engine; and the people surged back in a wave, sweeping 
Annette from her position. She stumbled down into the 
ditch, and climbed again to her place by the wall, where she 
found Annecy Blake looking about anxiously. He gave an 
exclamation of relief at sight of her. 

"Oh, Annecy,*' she cried at once, clasping his arm, **who 
is he? Where did he come from?" 

**That young — ^knight?" he replied, his tired face light- 
ing up. '*He was on the train. I believe he's an English- 
man. ' ' 

They stood for some moments in silence, gazing down 
at the wreck. The first three cars were ashes; the rest 
were burning fiercely. Streams of water were playing 
upon them, alid the helmets of firemen glittered here and 
there along the inner edge of the irregular circle into which 
the crowd had formed. 

''It's all over now," murmured Blake wearily. "Every 
one who could be got out is out. The others ..." 

She looked at him compassionately. "You're very 
tired," she said. 

He winced and gave her a bitter resigned smile. "It 
I'm useless. I know too well that I only pottered helplessly 
around and got in people's way. I did nothing." 

"J did something," she said with pride. "The hero 
is wearing my colours. I tied my scarf around his 
head." 

Her companion looked at her wistfully. "You go 
straight to the fresh untired heart of things in your im- 
pulses, my dear," he said. "Your impiSses are pure 
romance." 

She flushed with pleasure, though she had not the faint- 
est idea of what he meant. 

Before long her husband and Mr. Kenworthy joined 
them. "Here you are!" said the former. "Well go 
home now. Horace and Mrs. Evans have gone already. 
There's nothing more to be done. Good work that young 
Englishman did ! Did you see him ? " 



i 
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Annette did not reply, and they descended into the 
ditch. 

Before they had gone far they met the tall young man. 
He had washed some of the grime from his face, and he 
carried his coat and waistcoat now over his arm. His ex- 
pression was set and stiff, like that of a foot-ball player 
after a defeat; and the silk scarf, very singed and brown 
and stained, was still tied over his forehead. He came 
straight up to Annette. 

"I'm sorry about your scarf,'* he said, with a little smile. 
"I fear IVe quite spoiled it." Mr. Cornish looked at his 
wife in amazement. 

Annette shook her head. "Oh, no, you've not!" she 
replied breathlessly. "You've made it a — a gage of 
battle." 

He bowed, and was turning to go, when Annecy Blake 
stepped forward. 

"Will you " stammered Blake. "I know you must 

be very tired, and I'm afraid your baggage has burned 
with the train. If you have— no better place to go to — 
will you do me the honour to be my guest to-night t ' ' 

Mr. Cornish looked at him quickly. "Nonsense, Blake," 
he said sharply. "This gentleman must stay with me." 

"You are both very kind," the young man replied, 
politely but without much show of gratitude. 

Annecy Blake sighed. "I suppose Mr. Cornish is right," 
he remarked meekly. "You 11 be better-off with him, and 
he lives dose-by." 

Annette thrilled with exultation at the thought of en- 
tertaining the hero, but she also felt sorry for her friend. 
The five went through the gate in the wall, and Up the 
hill. Except for a blunt compliment of Mr. Cornish's to 
the stranger on his behaviour, to which the Englishman 
replied in a monosyllable, they walked in silence. Annette 
was a bit awed. It seemed to her that beneath his taci- 
turnity the young man was very angry. She wondered 
whether it was because he had lost all his belongings. 

As they entered the strip of light that edged the br5' 
liantly illuminated house, a man stepped toward th^ 
briskly. "Mr. Cornish, I believe?" he asked confiden 

"Yes," said the banker sharply; "but who, may I 
are you, and what the devil are you doing in my ground 
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**Beg pardon, of course," the other remarked, undis- 
turbed, **but I'm a Olobe and Star reporter sent up from 
the city." 

*'0h," said Mr. Cornish, mollified. 

**And I wanted to get this gentleman's name." He 
turned to the young man. 

The Englishman considered him. **My name," he said 
shprtly, '*is Peter Gresham." 

* * Thanks. Now I won 't trouble you but a second. Will 
you give me the story of the wreck in just a few words, — 
where you were when the shock came, how you got out, 
what your impressions were? We all know what you did 
afterwards. It was bully ! ' ' 

The young man threw up his head, his sullenness blaz- 
ing into sudden eager anger. **My impressions!" he cried 
in a voice that vibrated with rage. '*The only ones I 
feel, and the only ones I'll tell you, Mr. Globe and Star 
Beporter, are that it was inexcusable, beastly, damnable 
murder! Why, they can't even pick out an unfortunate 
engineer to blame for negligence! The rails had spread! 
OiUy that! By the Gods, such railways don't exist!" He 
paused, trembling with fury. 

The reporter was scribbling calmly on a pad. **You're 
an Englishman, I believe, Mr. Gresham. Your English 
railways, of course, don't have " 

The young man stamped his foot. *'Now, in the name 
of heaven," he burst out, ''what the devil difference does 
it make what I am! I'm not drawing national compari- 
sons. I'm only remembering that men and women were 
burned alive to-night because of a faulty roadbed." His 
anger appeared to subside rapidly. ** Besides," he con- 
cluded scornfully, ''in case you insist on thinking that I'm 
being anti- American, I can assure you that I'm quite as 
much American as English. My mother was American." 

The reporter looked up in alert interest. ' ' Oh, by Jove ! ' ' 
he exclaimed. "That's important!" He frowned. "Gresh- 
am, Gresham?" he murmured; then a sudden light flashed 
over his face. "Mr. Gresham," he inquired, "wasn't your 
mother a Miss Tawney of Baltimore?" 

The Englishman, now entirely calm, began slipping on 
his waistcoat and coat. "Your information is quite ac- 
curate," he observed drily. 
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The reporter licked his lips. **Then you are Lord 
Payre's nephew.'* 

''Lord Fayre is certainly my uncle/' replied the young 
man, his lip curling slightly. He turned to Mr. Cornish. 
''Unless this gentleman requires further family informa- 
tion—" he began. 

"No, that's aU, thank you, Mr. Gresham," said the re- 
porter blithely. "I've a good memory, and I used to be 
on the society page of the City World. 6rOO(2-night, and 
much obliged." He disappeared. 

Mr. Cornish ushered his guest into the living-room. The 
others, except the clergyman, were already there. Mr. Cor- 
nish presented them. 

"Now, Mr. Gresham," said the banker, "if you'll sit 
down I'll order some whiskey and soda. You must need 
it. Then you shall have a bath and a bed." 

' ' Thanks, ' ' murmured Peter wearily. ' ' They 're all pleas- 
ant thoughts," and he sank into an arm-chair. 

"But where is your husband, Mrs. Evans?" Horace 
asked. 

"I haven't the faintest idea," that lady replied in her 
crisp voice. "I dare say he'll be along soon." And, in 
truth, he did at that moment appear. 

He shook Peter's hand warmly. "Splendid, young man, 
splendid!" he exclaimed. "But for you many more lives 
would have been lost." 

The Englishman considered him coolly without replying. 

The clergyman went to the large table, and glanced over 
the books and magazines that covered it. "And now we 
must go, Ethel. It 's very late. I wonder, ' ' he murmured, 
'< where ^" 

"Are you looking for something. Doctor?" Mr. Comisl 
asked. 

"My paper," he replied. "The paper I was to ha^ 
read this evening. I laid it down somewhere when t^ 
explosion startled us. I might as well take it with me. ' ' 

It was too much for Annette. She collapsed upon i 
— ♦ and broke into silent hysterical laughter. 



CHAPTER m 

Mr, Cornish and Annette were in the living-room the 
next morning when their guest came down. The young 
woman felt a shock of surprise that was almost disappoint- 
ment at his changed appearance. In the turbulence of the 
evening before, she had seen him as a stem contemptuous 
hero ; now she saw simply a very tall, good-looking young 
man, with short fair hair (rather singed), a hooked nose, 
and a pleasant mouth. His manner was easy almost to 
nonchalance ; and there was nothing of the hero about him, 
unless she could bring herself to consider the strip of sur- 
geon 's plaster on his forehead heroic. But after her first 
second of surprise she smiled and said good-morning in a 
quite natural voice, hardly aware herself that she had been 
disappointed, or by what 

''Did you sleep wellf Mr. Cornish inquired, shn^Tring 
hands. 

''Like a top,*' replied the young man. He crossed to 
the hearth and stood with his back to the fire. "I was 
looking out of my window this morning. There's a smell 
of spring in the air. How jolly!'* 

Annette nodded. "The whole world's getting ready to 
wake up," she said happily. 

"You must excuse me for having already eaten break- 
fast," the banker remarked, "but I must be off to the city 
in a few minutes. Mrs. Cornish will see that you have 
your breakfast at once. Are you, by any chance, acquainted 
with the city!" 

"No," the Englishman replied, "though I've been twice 
in America. I have a number of letters to people who live 
there, however. I dare say you know some of them." He 
took a package from his pocket. "I had got these out of 
my bag last evening to look up some names, when the row 
began. Luck, wasn't it?" He slipped loosely into a chair 
by the large table, and began spreading the letters out 

before him. "Let's see. H. J. Cary, Esq. " 

23 
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Mr. Cornish nodded. **0h, yes. President of a big cor- 
poration. Pleasant man, except in business/' 

** Thomas Withington. . . . Mrs. George Charing. • • •*' 

''I know them both.'* 

** Henry Sylvester. . . .'* 

** First vice-president of the railroad that did its best to 
kill you.'* 

A different expression passed like a small gust of wind 
across the young man's face, and was gone. *'Then we'll 
dispense with this one," he observed calmly, and, turning, 
tossed it into the fire. Annette smiled. ''Here's one," he 
said, pausing, ''to a Mrs. Dean Brooks. Do you know 
her?" 

"Not personally, but I know who she is." 

"It's from a widow, a Mrs. Harrington, who lives in 
England. Handsome place in Sussex. She's a good friend 
of mine. Perhaps you know her too." 

"Very well, indeed. I was a close friend of her hus- 
band's. She might easily have given you a letter to me." 

The young man looked up with a smile. "If she had, I 
could hardly be doing anjrthing more intimate than wear- 
ing your linen, could I?" 

Annette laughed. 

"Oh, that's all right," said Mr. Cornish bluntly. He 
glanced at his watch. ' * I must be off. ' ' 

Peter turned toward him. "Would it be too much trouble 
to take me with you?" he asked. "I must order some 
clothes." He glanced ruefully at himself. "Your man 
did what he couLd for these poor things, but they're burned 
to pieces. You might give me the name of your tailor. 
And then I must buy a lot of stuff. I can't go on wearing 
your collars, you know. You've been altogether too good. 
Besides, they're too large. ' ' Annette laughed again. 

Mr. Cornish reflected. "It wouldn't be any trouble at 
all, but you've not had your breakfast. Why not come in 
later and have lunch with me ? My car will get you there in 
forty minutes. You could leave here at eleven-thirty. ' ' 

"Thanks awfully," said the young man. "I'd like 
that." 

"Very well, then. Twelve-fifteen at my bank;" and 
Mr. Cornish turned to ga However, at the door he paused 
By the way," he said,Vith a grim smile, "there's not 
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shadow of doubt but that there 11 be a representative of 
the railroad here to see you this morning. They '11 be only 
too eager to settle with you out of court for whatever loss 
youVe sustained." 

The Englishman *s blue eyes met his host *s steadily. * * He 
shall have a pleasant visit/' he replied quietly. 

Mr. Cornish nodded, and departed. 

**And now, please,'* said Annette, ''you must come and 
have some breakfast ;'* and she led the way into the break- 
fast-room. She was no longer in the least shy of her guest. 
She felt absurdly as though she were a child at a children's 
party, and just going in for refreshments. 

*'This is awfidly jolly," Peter remarked, when they had 
sat down at the pretty table, and the lustrous brass coffee- 
machine had been brought in, and its little blue flame 
lighted. **Here you are, giving me coffee and grape- 
fruit " 

There are going to be eggs also, ' ' Annette put in. 
And eggs also, — and I barely faiow your name; while 
I haven't the faintest notion what this particular town, 
village or metropolis may be." 

"Its name is Marville," she explained, *'and you may 
call it anything you like except 'suburb,' which it isn't 
and hates to be thought. It has ten thousand inhabitants, 
and it is quite — oh, quite! quite! — ^the proudest residence 
town in the vicinity of the city." 

"I see," said her guest. "Now how awfully pleasant for 
me to have been dropped down this way in quite the proud- 
est residence town, and to be entertained at what I perceive 
clearly to be the house of its leading citizen. Am I right ! ' ' 

"Perfectly," replied Annette, her eyes shining with 
laughter. 

The Englishman had finished his grape-fruit. He looked 
at her sadly. 

"You can have more grape-fruit, you know," she said 
compassionately 

He shook his head. " It isn 't that, ' ' he explained. " It 's 
the horrid irregularity of my position. I tell you what 
I'll do," he added suddenly. "I'll sacrifice Mrs. Harring- 
ton's letter. ' ' He picked up the letters that he had dropped 
upon the rug beside his chair when he sat down, and, ex- 
tracting the one in question, calmly opened it with a table- 
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knife. "Serves her right anyway for seaKng it," he re- 
marked, as he unfolded the page of note-paper. ''She told 
me that it was strictly confidential, and that she wouldn't 
trust me not to read it if it was open; so it ought to do 
beautifully.'* 

Annette was laughing like a girl, though she herself could 
never have opened a letter addressed to some one else. 

The Englishman proceeded to read the letter in a quite 
expressionless voice. " *My dear Mary, the young man 
who perhaps will, and perhaps wUl not, present this is a 
naughty, irregular, and altogether charming person. He 
is Lord Fayre's nephew, and a thorn in the side of his 
family. He has done everything under the sun almost very 
well; he has been in trouble in at least four countries; and 
when he is out of England every one breathes a sigh of 
relief. ' In con^lu^ion, he is a dear boy, and if I had been 
fifteen years younger I should certainly have fallen in love 
with him.* '* Peter looked up. '*Now why didn't she tell 
me that?" he asked. ''What's fifteen years?" He laid 
the letter aside, and waited, apparently for approbation. 

Annette's eyes sparkled in sheer childish delight at mis- 
chief. "Well," she said, "I don't see why you look so 
pleased. I don't think she gives you at all a nice charac- 
ter. Besides," she went on, "it wasn't necessary for you 
to read me the letter. I know much more than that about 
you already." 

"Beally?" said Peter. "What do you know?" 

"Your father," she began solemnly, "was a younger 
brother of Lord Fayre's. He married a Miss Tawney of 
Baltimore in 1880. You were their only son. You went to 
Harrow and Oxford; you painted pictures in Paris " 

' ' Oh, don 't ! " cried Peter. ' ' If you 'd seen them ! ' ' 

"You have also hunted big game — ^isn't that the wa' 
one speaks of it? — ^in India. Will you take one lump 
sugar, or two, or three, in your coffee?" she conclude 
pouring him a cup. 

' ' Don 't you — don 't you think you ought to know withr 
asking ? " he inquired weakly. * ' Two, please. ' ' 

She shook her head. "It's the only thing I haven't ' 
able to discover." She broke out laughing softly 
touched the bell. "Ellen," she said to the maid, ' 
me the newspaper. It 's ori the chair by the window, 
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Mr. Cornish left it. There ! ' ' she concluded, handing it to 
her guest, and pointing out a column on the first page. 

The Englishman scanned the heading. " 'Train Wreck 
at Marville,"' he read. '''Thirteen Killed; Forty In- 
jured.' " His face grew suddenly dark. 

Annette uttered a low exclamation, and tears came into 
her eyes. "Oh,'* she cried brokenly, "how wicked of me! 
How nasty! I was forgetting all that! How horrid of 
me !" She covered her forehead with one hand. 

The young man shook off his anger. "Why, no, Mrs. 
Cornish,'* he said. "Nothing's to be gained by thinking 
about that now ; ' ' and he looked again at the paper. * * Let 's 
see. 'English nobleman in wreck' — ^h'm — ^' Sharp criticism 
of our railroads.' " He turned the page, skimming hastily. 
"Ah, I see! A complete biography, beginning with my 
parents. Very flattering, I'm sure. 'Mr. Gresham's mar- 
riage to Miss Tawney differed agreeably from the sordid 
majority of international alliances. It was distinctly a 
love match. The Tawney family, though well-to-do and of 
old Maryland aristocracy, were not precisely rich, whereas 
Mr. Gresham, though a younger son, inherited what was in 
those days considered a fortune from his aunt. ' How very 
sweet of them, and what a combination of enterprise and 
really delicate sentiment!" he observed, laying down the 
paper. 

But Annette's mood had changed. The vision of the pre- 
ceding night had risen before her eyes, and she could not 
any longer feel at ease with her guest. She was amazed 
and half ashamed by the freedom of her manner toward 
him. She pictured him again as a commanding heroic 
figure. 

"Do you mind," she asked timidly, "telling me what 
happened to you last night when the crash came? It must 
have been awful ! " 

"Why, no," he replied slowly, smiling at her pleas- 
antly, ' ' it wasn 't really awful at all. As a matter of fact 
I can hardly say what did take place. It's always that 
way. I've been in a number of scrapes of one kind or 
another where things happened rather quickly, and I 
never can tell much about them afterward. Some chaps 
seem to be able to. I 've not the right sort of mind, I dare 
say." He had turned his head, so that Annette saw his 
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face now in profile. The features were sharply cut and 
the nose rather hooked. '*A11 I honestly know about last 
night is that I was sitting in the smoking-compartment of 
the sleeping-carriage (I'd just been looMng, as I said, at 
these addresses'* — he touched the letters on the table, and 
turned. again toward the young woman) *'when of a sud- 
den there was a jolt that hurt my neck a bit, and I seemed 
to be in a great many positions at once. Then there was a 
lot of light and an explosion that shook things up more, 
and pieces of broken glass began to fall all over me. I 
remember thinking it odd there should be so much of it, 
because the only glass I could remember to have been in 
the ceiling was in three very small electric globes that had 
been giving jolly little light ; but then, looking up, I saw I 
wasn't looking at the ceiling at all — ^which surprised me a 
bit— but at the windows, the silly car having turned over 
on its side. So I climbed up somehow, and broke some 
more glass, and got out. That's all." 

Annette's eyes were shining. *'Ah, no!" she protested, 
**That wasn't all! The rest I saw for myself. But your 
head," she added. ''How did you hurt that? It's all 
nght now?" 

"Quite, thanks. I really don't know how I cut it. I 
didn't know I had until afterward. A piece of the broken 
window, probably. Quite unromantic." He laughed. 

She leaned toward him, her hands clasped on the edge of 
the table. "Oh, but it was all so splendid, what you <Sd!'* 
she said breathlessly, with frank feminine hero-worship. 
"Didn't you feel how you were — oh, bigger than those 
stupid people all around? Didn't you feel how you were 
driving them — ^like dogs? Didn't you feel different?" she 
concluded shyly, a little abashed. 

He shook his head, while his lips smiled; nevertheless, it 
seemed to her that a kind of cold fire glowed in his blue 
eyes. "I'm afraid not," he replied, "and you're much tor 
flattering. Most of what one does in times like last nigl 
is automatic, done without thinking. There's no time 1 
think, you see. All the same," he added frankly, "it ' 
true that it's only then that living's really wor 
while." 

"But," she protested slowly, somewhat disappoir 
and with more than her customary acumen, "if you < 
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fed any of those things, if you don't feel any different 
then, how can it be?'* 

* ' That 's true, ' ' he returned, and laughed. ' ' I give it up. ' * 

They were silent for some moments. She watched him 
while he ate. When she saw him this way in profile he 
made her think of a hawk. 

Suddenly he looked up. "Who was the old dear who 
invited me to his house last night f he asked. 

"Oh,** Annette answered quickly, ''that was Annecy 
Blake.'' 

"I hope I shall see him again. I like him.'' 

**I'm glad," she said proudly. "He's one of my oldest 
and dearest friends." 

Peter nodded, without making the obvious compliment. 
Whatever his words, his manner toward her was com- 
pletely impersonal. It was this perhaps — ^though she was 
not aware of the reason — ^that put her so at her ease with 
him. 

"Nobody but me understands how splendid he is," she 
added. 

"Why not?" 

She shook her head. "I don't know," she replied 
vaguely. "They don't think he's very important, I sup- 
pose. He's not a very good business man." 

Peter sniffed. 

But at this moment Ellen entered with a visiting card, 
which she presented to the young man. "It's a gentleman 
from the railroad to see you, sir, ' ' she announced. 

His features seemed to Annette to sharpen. She saw the 
unmistakable light of battle in his face. 

"What kind of gentleman, Ellen?" he asked agreeably 
of the maid, as though he and she had long been accustomed 
to holding friendly conversations. 

"Very large, sir, and pleasant," she replied promptly, 
with equal ease of manner. 

"I see. Thank you." He rose and turned toward An- 
nette. "You 11 excuse me for just ten minutes, won't 
you?" he asked. "I want them to be the ten unhappiest 

minutes in the life of " he glanced at the card — ^"Mr. 

Ferris Carpenter, Assistant General Counsel for the C. N. 
Y. and N. 0. Railway." He strode into the next room, 
closing the door behind him. 
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His hostess, left sitting, a little dazed, in the breakfast- 
room, looked up to find Ellen standing, open-mouthed, a 
look of beatific admiration shining in her face, Ellen was 
Irish. ** Ain't he just the fine gentleman, ma'amf she 
observed ecstatically. 

'*That will do, Ellen. You may go now," said her mis- 
tress firmly, clutching gladly at some form of regularity. 

For nothing in the world would Annette have listened 
at a door. She remained scrupulously seated in her chair 
by the table. Nevertheless, the truth is that, remaining 
seated, she did listen with painful intensity to the sounds 
that came from the adjacent room. So, it is to be feared, 
does a thin streak of corruption creep through the even 
honourable nature of many a woman. She could not, for 
all her attention, catch more than an occasional word ; but 
the tones of the two men's voices were clear. Mr. Car- 
penter's tone was suave, punctured with hurt intonations; 
the Englishman's was a drawl, sometimes rising ef- 
fectively to a sharp metallic note. It would have been 
impossible for Annette to insult any one. Insult, even 
when justifiable, was simply beyond the range of her 
capacity. Yet now, because she was aware that her guest 
was deliberately and carefully insulting the lawyer, she 
was swept with a small hot wave of animal delight. It 
was her cheeks that were flushed when her guest returned; 
he was quite cool, pleasant and at ease. 



CHAPTER IV 

At precisely thirty minutes after eleven Peter Gresham 
seated himself in the tonneau of Mr. Cornish's big touring 
car, and was whirled smoothly away in the direction of 
the city. He leaned back in a comer of the cushioned seat, 
his long legs stretched out comfortably, and looked about 
him with idert interested glances. 

For perhaps five minutes the motor car concerned itself 
with Marville. Mrs. Cornish had been well advised in na- 
ming Marville a residence town. There were, in so far, at 
least, as Peter could see, only two brief blocks of shops, 
on a single street; and these, brick, leisurely, of but two 
stories, such as would be found in any self-respecting vil- 
lage of a thousand souls or less. Clearly Marville depended 
on the city for luxuries. The single other possibility — ^that 
it went without luxuries — ^was untenable. For from every 
street along which the motor passed there were visible, 
through the bare boughs of great trees, large handsome 
houses. Some of these had their lawns and gardens walled 
about in the European manner ; not a few rested upon the 
summits of little hills, — ^for the ground was pleasantly un- 
even; all were set spaciously back from the road. They 
were not the extravagant palaces of Newport, — ^modest in- 
deed by comparison ; but in revenge there was nothing of 
wild vagary about them ; they seemed to stand solidly for 
some reality. Perhaps it was because they did so, and be- 
cause, whatever the reality, it was a single one, that they 
were in a way, for all their different styles of architecture, 
harmonious. Or it may be merely that they achieved har- 
mony in spite of themselves simply because they, and in- 
deed the whole village, were fairly drowned in a forest of 
trees. 

However, the young man in the motor car reflected not 
at all upon what Marville stood for, being in truth too little 
acquainted with that town to generalize concerning its 
nature, even had he cared to do so ; but his English heart 
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went out to the oaks and elms, maples and beeohes. ''By 
Jove," he murmured appreciatively, **but they'll be splen- 
did a month from now ! ' ' 

The love of trees is a firm bond to hold all Anglo-Saxons 
together. English, American, Australian, — ^it is in our 
blood. The mighty love of oceans, for which the race is 
so famed, is absent in many and many an individual, for 
it is a passion, and passions are less universal than we 
would have them supposed; the sweet love of trees is in 
all of us. Even those who, like Browning, have grown — 
and the growth is ever but gradual — ^into a profound affec- 
tion for the treeless, burnt, austere hills of Spain or for 
the treeless sweep of the Roman Campagna, retain the old 
love fresh in the crannies of their hearts. Heaven has 
known how to bestow no kinder blessing than this tender- 
ness innate in us all; for, as trees purify the air, so can 
the love of them, indulged, purify the soul of that en- 
croaching stolidity which is decay. 

Pew men have more dangerous or more essential faults 
than Peter Gresham, but this mental atrophy was not among 
them. He lived as intensely now at thirty-three as he had 
lived at twenty, — so intensely that, although his intelli- 
gence was keen and reasonably well trained, he occupied 
himself but little with reflection or analysis, and then only 
in impressionistic flashes. For his own salvation he had 
no need of this vivifying love of trees. Nevertheless it was 
in him, and doubly strong. It set up a musical clamour 
in his blood this morning. Oaks, beeches, maples, — ^he felt 
a fierce sweet craving to see them all in full leaf, in lofty 
masses of green, and to hear them gently voluble in spring 
breezes. 

But the car had long since slipped out of Marville upon 
the main road that led to the city. It was a pretty road, 
fringed, for the greater part, with hedges and with more 
trees. Trees and hedges were bare, or almost, — ^it was not 
yet spring ; but the s^ above was a spring sky, very blue, 
with curved, slowly drifting masses of white clouds, that 
drew their great soft shadows silently over the fields be- 
yond the road. Other towns, each larger than the one 
before, appeared and were left behind in the smooth wake 
of the big motor car; but none was so handsome as Mar- 
yUle. The^ became, too, less ^pd less individual^ more and 
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more prophetic of something else to come ; until at last the 
road emerged from one that held no glamour at all into 
an immense and sordid plain. Peter looked it over and 
f dt depressed. Long lines of railway traversed it — ^the car 
had every few minutes to go under or above them, and 
sometimes to take, carefully, a grade-crossing; in one part 
there were large railway yards filled with incalculable rows 
of red box-cars, with engines shunting them about; the 
towns were not now towns, but gloomy blots on the plain ; 
there was no glimpse of a city gleaming intact in the dis- 
tance, merely a thickening muddy density of humanity. 
At different points in the vast plain, as the car sped on 
across it, could be seen compact clusters of small houses. 
Sometimes the houses were of brick, sometimes of wood; 
but always they began suddenly, went on and on in long 
rows, and stopped abruptly, having no reason for begin- 
ning, none for ending. Each group might have been the 
symbol of a life; it was all there, — ^unaccountable useless 
birth, a certain stretch of unlovely existence, then death, 
as squalid and senseless as either. 

**My God!'* said Peter at last aloud. ''It's worse than 
Croydon !'* 

The chauffeur slowed the car down quickly and turned 
his head. '*Did you speak, sir?" he inquired. 

The young man started. * ' No — ^yes, ' ' he returned. ' * Stop 
a minute. I'll ride with you.'* 

He stepped out of the tonneau and sprang lightly to 
the front seat beside the chauffeur. 

** Damned ugly country!'* he remarked. 

"Rotten!" said the cluiuffeur cordially. 

'*Is it like this all around the city!" 

''Pretty much. That's the worst hole over there," the 
chauffeur remarked, taking one hand from the wheel, and 
pointing at a large brick smudge that defaced a portion 
of the plain. "South Hilton. I ought to know. I was 
bom there." 

* ' Oh, I say ! ' ' exclaimed Peter. * ' You 're jolly well lucky 
to be out of it." 

"You bet!" the other returned fervently. 

The five or six brief sentences had established a relation 
of good fellowship. 

Ii]|. Ao^erica, where (glasses are shifting and bewilderin^I^ 
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vagae, class relationship is self-conscious, expressing itself 
now in an excessive formality, now in a kind of discom- 
fort. In England, where castes are comparatively definite, 
it is at once easier and more iniquitous. The genuine Eng- 
lish gentleman is as unlike the haughty aristocrat of the 
melodrama as old Bordeaux is unlike California claret. In 
his dealings with inferiors there is a pleasant camaraderie. 
Yet, agreeable as it is, it is precisely upon this that the 
student of society looks with the gravest discontent. He 
would prefer to &nd the arrogant airs and manners of 
the stage patrician ; for where there is a constant assertion 
of superiority it is clear that superiority is but ill-assured. 
The easy security of caste in real English life is to him 
intolerable. 

Peter Gresham, however, was not a type of English gen- 
tleman. He represented nothing except Peter Gresham. 
Of his friends, three had married chorus girls, one had 
married a barmaid. This was all very well— and roman- 
tic. The romance came in trampling scornfully upon the 
distinctions of caste ; but the trampling itself implied their 
recognition. It is doubtful whether any one of Peter's 
acquaintances would have married the daughter of a shop- 
keeper. Peter would have married the daughter of a shop- 
keeper, had he listed, as readily as he would have married 
the daughter of an earl. He saw — ^not on principle but 
by instinct — every man solely as an individual; and the 
instinct was ineradicable, — ^neither Harrow nor Oxford had 
affected it. The only possible impediment to a complete 
friendly understanding between him and Mr. Cornish's 
chauffeur was the difference in their idioms. As a matter 
of fact he found this rather piquant; so, no doubt, did 
the chauffeur. 

By the time two-thirds of the journey had been accom- 
plished, the latter, whose name turned out to be Dick, had 
related his entire life-history and described vividly the 
young lady to whom he was engaged. ''She's a peach!" 
he concluded warmly. ''She's a great kid. She surely is. 
You ought to see her, Mr. Gresham." 

"Hope I shall," said Peter. "You must present me 
some day." 

' ' I will that. I tell you what, ' * he went on in a burst of 
enthusiasm, "there ain't nothing I wouldn't do for that 
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kid I I*d like to pnll her out of a wreck like yon pulled 
tiiat woman out last night. Great work you done there, 
Mr. Gresham ! You sure are some hero around these parts 
just now!" 

** Thanks," the hero replied with a laugh, "but it's no 
good, you know. It don't last." 

The chauffeur nodded. ''I guess you're right. It 
don't." (For once the idioms coincided.) ''Now take 
Shorty Brown of the Mastodons. Last Sunday after that 
triple play of his he was away the most popular man in 
the city — ^not to say the country. Yesterday he muffed a 
pop fly and was hissed off the field. No, you're right. It 
don't last." 

Peter experienced a certain bewilderment, which he did 
not show. "Note," he observed internally. "Inquire into* 
the nature of non-extinct mastodons, with especial refers 
ence to Shorty Brown." 

. "Yes," he observed aloud, "the sooner I get on toward 
Arizona the better it will be for my reputation. Too bad ! 
IlikeMarviUe." 

"Oh, Arizona! Was that where you was going?" 

"Yes, ultimately," said the Englishman. "I was going 
to stop off in the city here for a week or so first. This is 
the city now, I suppose?" he added, looking about him. 

The chauffeur assented. His last phrases had been inter- 
spersed with silences; for, though the car was advancing 
now at a rate of not more than eight or ten miles an hour, 
even so, close attention to the steering wheel was neces- 
sary. In front and, it seemed, all about, were slow-moving 
rattling trucks and drays, whose drivers, hunched in an 
attitude of hostile indifference, did not respond by so much 
as a gesture or the cession of an inch to the perpetual ap- 
peals of the motor-horn ; to right and left -were long low 
warehouses, small tenth-rate shops, and dubious two-story 
hovels labelled "Hotels" ("A cockney would pronounce 
it 'libelled'; for once the cockney would be right," Peter 
reflected) — ^" Board by the day or week;" beneath were 
cobble-stones. There was no sensation of having suddenly 
entered a city; it was merely as though the slovenly life 
of the plain had grown imperceptibly to slovenly manhood. 

"Faugh!" murmured Peter in disgust. "What men do 
to a landscape!" 
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The disgust, however, was but fop the total effect; his 
interest in his immediate surroundings was keener than 
ever. He grinned in appreciation of the effective series of 
oaths that a driver whose truck they had grazed flung after 
them. Turned about in his seat, he watched, untU they 
were out of sight, a ring of wild-eyed, disreputably clothed 
little girls, who were dancing on the sidewalk to the music 
of a hurdy-gurdy. *'Lots of life anyhow,'' he muttered. 

Just ahead, a group composed of ecstatic urchins and 
two or three hard-faced young roughs were hectoring a 
tattered, bearded, and inconceivably dirty man of middle- 
age. His mouth was bleeding, and he was whimpering 
weakly, unable to escape. The urchins were shrieking joy- 
fully in chorus. 

Peter half rose. "What's all this?" he asked curtly of 
the chauffeur. 

''Some Sheeny/* replied the latter. "They're always 
plaguing 'em." 

"Push close up," Peter commanded, "right into them." 

The chauffeur obeyed, honking repeatedly. 

The crowd perforce gave way a little, with protests of 
shrill profanity, leaving the bewildered Jew close beside 
the advancing car. Peter, standing, leaned over, and, 
throwing an arm about his shoulder, dragged him to the 
step. "Come up here," he said briefly. 

A young and evil-featured rowdy of perhaps twenty 
years sprang up after him; but Peter with clenched left 
fist struck Mm a tremendous exultant blow on the mouth 
that crumpled the man backward into the street. "Drive 
on — ^f ast ! " he called to the chauffeur. 

The car leaped forward, followed by a volley of stones 
and mature fruit, swept rashly around a comer, then, a 
moment later, around another, and emerged miraculously 
upon a wide asphalt-paved boulevard, where it slowed down 
and stopped. 

"There you are, old chap," said Peter, taking his arm 
from the man's shoulder. "You're all right now, and I 
paid for what they did to your mouth. Hop off. Here," 
he added, pressing a five-dollar bill into the Jew's dirty 
palm. "Drive on, Dick." His eyes blazed. 

The chauffeur, who had been mopping his forehead, 
started the car slowly, while the rescued victim stared after 
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them, his lips moving silently, his hand clutching the note. 
Prom beginning to end he had not uttered one word. 

*'Whew!" remarked the chauffeur, glancing respectfully 
at his companion. 

His reflections upon the recent episode appeared to de- 
velop inductively in the gradual direction of a generaliza- 
tion. * ' That 's always a nasty bit, but I never seen it so bad 
as this morning. I guess I'd better take the other road 
for a few days. It 's longer, but it 11 be safer. 

"I guess," he said finally, after another pause, "there's 
generdly something doing where you are, Mr. Qresham." 

Peter laughed, a trifle grimly. 

The boulevard ran along the edge of a wide and rapid 
river. On this side of the avenue there were grass-plots, 
trees, and benches from which to admire the view of the 
water, or that of the passing cars and carriages ; the other 
side was decorated with expensive houses. Clearly this was 
a fashionable quarter. The motor car passed an immacu- 
late policeman, then another. 

** Plenty of police here," Peter observed, **but I donH 
remember seeing any in that pleasant little street we came 
through." 

The chauffeur grinned. ''They're not very popular back 
there in South Edward Street," he explained, ** They 're 
happier here." 

Turning after a while from the boulevard and crossing 
the river, the car struck the unmistakable heart of the city 
straight in the centre. The buildings were immensely ir- 
regularly high; the asphalt-paved streets were full of an 
orderly confusion; the policemen who controlled the traf- 
fic were composed and competent. Some cities of enormous 
population remain eternally overgrown villages. Not so 
this one. There was nothing amateur here. Peter snuffed 
the city-spirit — ^the spirit of sophistication and self-assur- 
ance. 

The car drew up at last before the great doors of a lofty 
ornate bank. Peter went through them and glanced curi- 
oudy about the immense marble-floored interior against 
whose cool easy spaciousness the numerous black figures 
of men and women depositing money or drawing it out ap- 
peared so small, insignificant and restless ; then handed lus 
card to an o£3cial, and inquired for Mr. Cornish. The man 
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disappeared, returned shortly, and led the Englishman 
down a corridor to the banker's oflBice. 

Mr. Cornish sat at a long mahogany table. He was dic- 
tating letters to a stenographer who sat opposite. He 
nodded to his guest. 

*'Sit down, Mr. Gresham,'* he said briefly. **m be 
through in a minute.'* 

Peter was far from being ill-at-ease, — ^he had probably 
never been ill-at-ease since he was sixteen; but he was 
faintly aware of the slight discomfort that an idler feels in 
the presence of routine business. The sensation has nothing 
to do with conscience. It arises, no doubt, from the sudden 
centering of the idler's attention upon his own detachment, 
which, though the intelligent idler esteems it the one valu- 
able asset of idleness, may yet at any moment through some 
quick shifting of emphasis become a feeling of clutching a 
void. Peter, however, in one of his careless flashes of analy- 
sis, became almost at once conscious that his host was being 
more curt and business-like than necessary. This percep- 
tion was as short-lived as it was kindly, banished as unim- 
portant no sooner than bom; but away with it went the 
faint discomfort. For, though the young man did not 
know it or take the trouble to faiow it, what his little flitting 
criticism had done was to establish — on just one point — ^his 
own conscious superiority. In every scene, dramatic or 
however trivial, so long as there are as many as two actors, 
one is master. Peter had not a touch of pretence in his 
nature. Therefore, in those scenes in which he took part, 
if the other actors pretended — even ever so little — ^he must 
always be master. 

The banker finished dictating a letter, dismissed his sten- 
ographer with a nod, and turned toward his guest. **Now, 
Mr. Gresham," he said genially, *'I'm at your service. 
Let's go to lunch. By the way," — ^he hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then continued brusquely — ^''you're all right for 
money? You didn't lose your pocketbook in the wreck?" 

* * Oh, no, ' ' returned the other. ' ' It was in my hip-pocket. 
I've got cheques and a letter-of -credit and things. But 
thanks awfully." 

''Then that's all right. WeTl go along." 

They drove in the motor car a i^ort three blocks to Mr. 
Comidi's dub. 
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It was even larger and handsomer than the bank, but in 
place of mahogany furniture it had oak. The huge grill- 
room, two stories in height, of gray stone, with crimson 
hangings and many heads of animals, was crowded with 
men, a few young, the greater number middle-aged. They 
sat, eating little but that little rapidly, alone or in groups 
at a multitude of small tables. Laughter sounded from a 
few tables; but in most of the groups there was intensely 
earnest, low-voiced conversation. The atmosphere of busi- 
ness pervaded the club as it had not the bank. 

Mr. Cornish picked up Mr. Kenworthy, the lawyer, and 
the three men made their way across the room. As they 
walked, the banker nodded to acquaintances or friends, and 
once he stopped to touch on the shoulder an elderly white- 
moustached man who was eating fiercely in solitude. 

**IVe stolen a march on you, Gary,'* he said. "This 
young man's got a letter of introduction to you, but he's 
staying with me out in a decent place. Mr. Gresham." 

The old man shook hands with Peter, looking at him 
sharply from beneath bristling white eyebrows. *'0h," he 
said. **Hero of the hour, eh? Well, when you're tired of 
village life come and see me. Never mind about the letter. " 

Eventually the three reached a table that had been re- 
served for them beside a wide window whence they could 
look out upon a broad busy street. A boy brought cock- 
tails at once, and luncheon began to be served with rapidity. 
The luncheon prepared for Mr. Kenworthy and Peter was 
light but excellent; Mr. Cornish's was pie and a large glass 
of buttermilk. 

*'Well," said Mr. Kenworthy to the Englishman, as they 
began on their oysters, **what do you think of our city?" 

*'0h, I say!" Peter protested. **You don't expect me 
to pass judgment on a metropolis that I've only grazed an 
end of — in a motor car!" 

**Why not?" the lawyer retorted. ** People write books 
of impressions on less. In fact, there seems to be nowadays 
in travelled authors a fear of losing their first fine sensa- 
tion through familiarity. 'I came, I saw, I wrote,' is their 
motto. The glimpse does it, you know. That's the theory. 
I repeat: What do you think of our city?" 

Peter laughed. ''That's all very well," he returned. 
*' These author chaps can embroider. I can't. If I answer 
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your question I can only tell you baldly in about six words 
what I really thought this morning.'' 

' ' It 's the one thing they can 't do. Go ahead. ' * 

"Well,'' said Peter, **so far, your city makes me think 
of a handsomely dressed lady, rather made-up, a bit rouged, 
whose underclothes, one happens to know, are not very 
clean." 

Mr. Kenworthy's eyes twinkled, and his expressive 
mouth twitched, but he answered with perfect gravity. 
''That," he remarked, *'is something no gentleman should 
ever know about a lady. ' ' 

Peter laughed again. * ' True, ' ' he admitted. * ' And I 've 
already recognized that estimable attitude. This morning 
just before I reached that ripping boulevard along the 
river I caught a glimpse of some rather smutty skirts lifted 
just a leetle bit high, but the police were all turned the 
other way, saying: 'Don't look! Don't look!' and, to do 
them justice, they set a most virtuous example themselves." 

Mr. Cornish appeared puzzled for a moment. "Oh," he 
remarked, then: "you mean South Edward Street and all 
that quarter. Yes, that's pretty bad. "Well have to clean 
it out one of these days." He took a sip of buttermilk. 
"You. play golf, Mr. Gresham?" he inquired. 

"Yes," said Peter, "but just an average game." 

"Good," returned the banker. "Then we'll play a few 
holes later on this afternoon. We've got some very decent 
links at Marville. I can't get off before half -past three, 
but that vnH get us out there at* about four-fifteen. We'll 
have more than an hour of daylight." 

"Good!" the young man assented. 

They sat for perhaps twenty-five minutes over luncheon ; 
then Mr. Cornish pushed back his chair. "Now," he said, 
"after dropping me at the bank you can go on in the car 
with Dick, my chauffeur. He knows all the shops I patron- 
ize and can tell you as well as I could where to go. I've 
already telephoned my tailor, and he'll make you up what- 
ever clothes you want in short order. Then if you 've still 
time on your hands you can drive about town till three- 
thirty, when well start for home. Is that satisfactory?" 

"Rather!" said Peter. "Thanks awfully." 
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Peter's interest in clothes was by no means a passion, 
and the best that can be said is that he was alwa3rB well 
enough dressed. Training and habit sent him in London 
to Bond Street and Regent for what he wore; Bond and 
Regent Streets did not allow him to go wrong. But he did 
not desire to go wrong ; he was guiltless of any craving for 
eccentricity in dress. One would be equally mistaken in 
considering Peter either a type of English gentleman or a 
type of English gentleman in revolt. He was simply Peter 
Gresham, living freely his own irresponsible life, because 
■fliat was the way he was made. He accepted clothes, not 
as one accepts the Ten Commandments (a dangerous man- 
ner; since in any epoch two men out of every six, and, in 
our own, not less than two out of every three, are in arms 
against the Ten Commandments), but as one accepts bread 
and butter. 

On this American April afternoon he did not have Bond 
and Regent Streets as his mentors, but he had Thirtieth 
and River ; and if, as is possible, a slightly higher rigidity 
of taste is to be found in any two of these four, it is not in 
Bond and Regent, nor in Regent and Thirtieth, nor yet in 
Bond and River, but in River and Thirtieth. 

Three-quarters of an hour after he left the club the 
young man had done with them and they with him, and 
Mr, Cornish's car was half filled with neat parcels. Also 
Mr. Cornish's tailor had taken his measurements ; and Peter 
had recognized him instantly as a tailor of the very first 
dass, because the glance with which he had surveyed Peter's 
present (Bond Street) clothes had not been a supercilious 
glance, but one of 'ineffable sadness. 

When the last purchase had been made the young man 
stood beside the car and looked at his watch. ' ' Ten minutes 
past two," he remarked. *' Let's see; that gives us nearly 
an hour and a half." 
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*'Yes, sir/* said the chauffeur. ** Would you like me to 
drive you around the parks?" 

*^No,'' replied Peter slowly, gazing down the street. 
**You do whatever you please. I rather fancy wandering 
round a bit on foot. I'll be at the bank on time." 

''Can you find your way all right? It's comer of Main 
and Twenty-fifth. " 

''Right. Ill remember, — ^Main and Twenty-fifth. I can 
always take a taxi, you know, if I get lost." 

"All right," said the chauffeur blithely. "Then I guess 
I'll go and have a spiel with the boys at the Central Gar- 
age;" and he started the engine. 

Peter hooked a newly acquired stick over his left arm, 
and strolled off down the broad sidewalk. He considered 
with fresh curiosity the pedestrians, the displays in the 
shop windows, and the trafiic on the pavement. He would 
rather have been in South Edward Street, but he enjoyed 
himself here also. However, after a block or two he turned 
with greater interest into a smaller street. On the hand- 
some Qioroughf are that the young man had just quitted the 
shop windows had been very large and had contained very 
little (four pairs of sox, four ties of the same colour, and a 
walking-stick would have been a fair sample) ; here they 
were much smaller and contained a great deal more. There 
were several moving-picture theatres. Peter stopped before 
one of them. 

The building that it occupied was only two stories in 
height; but there was a noble arched entrance forming a 
large open vestibule, in the centre of which, on a kind of 
easel, was displayed the program. He paused to survey it. 

Grandfather^s Dream — Pathetic. 
The Birth of the Rose — Beautiful Nature Study in Colours — 

Instructive, 
Helen Fisher in Marthy's Old Man-Charming Comedy of Farm 

Life — Two Reels, 

Irene Maidstone in The Greater Love — Splendid Drama of 

Modem Life — Great Heart Interest — Three Reels. 

Baday's Weekly — The Elks at St. Louis, Review of Troops in 

Russia, Carnival in Los Angeles, Knights of Pythias^ 

Convention at Portland, Inauguration of New Mayor 

at Chicago, Unveiling of Monument to^ Andrew 

Carnegie at Topeka, Gymnastic Exhibition in 

Sweden, the I. O. O. F. at Chicago, Etc. 
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Thus the program. Peter perused it attentively. Pres- 
ently, however, he became aware of a woman who was 
standing near him. Instinct and hope suggested that she 
was young ; but. as neither is thoroughly to be trusted, he 
turned to look at her. 

She appeared to be about twenty-three or four years old, 
and was extremely pretty. Her slim figure showed to pleas- 
ant advantage in a neat blue tailor suit; she wore a small 
becoming brown hat with blue pompons; and her gloved 
fingers rested upon the handle of a tightly rolled umbrella. 
Under the pressure of the scrutiny she tossed her head 
with a sniff and moved a little farther away, continuing 
to examine the program. 

''What do you say to going in for half an hourf Peter 
suggested finally. 

The young lady drew herself up and turned a face of 
consummate haughtiness to her interlocutor. **Were you 
speaking to me?" she inquired self-consciously, enunciat- 
ing with great distinctness. 

*' Certainly,'* said Peter. ''There's no one else here. 
Now The Birth of the Rose/* he went on, pointing with his 
stick. ' ' That looks rather jolly. ' ' 

The word seemed to perplex her. *' Jolly?" she mur- 
mured, though her eyebrows remained lifted superciliously. 

"Yes," Peter explained, frowning with the effort, "er — 
ripping, amusing, gay, charming, delightful, er— instruc- 
tive," he concluded with relief, receiving aid from the 
program. "Shall we go in?" 

"No," she retorted, "I should rather presume not! I 
guess you Ve made a mistake. I 'm not that kind of a girl. ' ' 

"WTiat kind of girl?" he asked sweetly. 

She opened her mouth to reply, but no words came, and 
she shut it again. 

"Any one can go in, you know," he added comfortingly. 

"Gee, but you're smart, aren't you I" she exclaimed 
scornfully. "I bet you're a drummer." 

Peter struggled with the language. "Drummer?" he 
repeated vaguely. 

"Yes. But I guess you aren't, either," she went on, a 
trifle more graciously. ' ' If you had 've been you 'd 've called 
me 'Little Girl' or 'Kiddo' or 'Little One. ' " 

"I wouldn't dream of cdling you such things even for 
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the privilege of being a—er — drummer. Now do let's go 
in.'' 

''Most certainly, pos-i-tive-ly not." 

**But consider/' he urged. ^'Orandfafher^s Bream — iJie 
Elks at St. Louis — ^and then tJie Greater Love. Think of 
missing the Greater Love — ^in three reels, too. Gone to- 
morrow, you know, — gone forever." 

She hesitated for the fraction of a second and was lost. 
"Well, if I did go in I'd buy my ticket myself, and I'd sit 
on the 'Ladies Only' side." 

Peter groaned. ' * What ! " he cried gloomily. ' ' You don 't 
mean to tell me that this theatre's arranged on any such 
barbarous principle as that I That it divides worn — er — 
ladies from their admirers!" 

She stared. "Well, I certainly do! Ladies on the left, 
gentlemen on the right. Where do you come from, any- 
how? Keokuk? I've always heard that in Keokuk they 
talked kind of funny and didn't know much." 

"Thanks," he returned sadly. 

"Oh, don't mention it. It was coming to you, you 
know." 

"Then there's no place where two companions, whose 
misfortune it is to be of opposite sexes, and who desire to 
study together the Greater Love, can " 

"The middle of the house," she said briefly. 

He brightened. "Then we must go there at once. Fancy 
if it were full!" 

"Well, I rather guess not! I " she protested, fum- 
bling with her purse ; but he succeeded in buying the tickets. 

"But I'd like you to understand," she concluded, as they 
made their way into the first reel of Marfhy^s Old Many 
"that this is ab-so-lutely the first time I ever went to the 
movies or anywhere else with a gentleman without I was 
introduced to him, and I don't know what's come over me 
to be so brazen now; so don't you try to get fresh." 

The house was nearly empty. They had a whole row to 
themselves. 

On the screen a phantom farmer was hitching the pic- 
ture of a horse to the picture of a wagon with as much 
conviction as though they, he, and the demure sunbonneted 
maiden beside him had aU of the three dimensions instead 
of merely two. 
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"The fermer's Hans Ellmann,** Peter's companion re- 
marked promptly. *'He always plays these Rube parts. 
And the heroine's Helen Fisher. I think she's sweet." 

**Dear me!" said the young man. **Am I entertaining 
an expert unawares?" 

"Oh, I know all their names. Don't you?*' 

**No," he replied humbly. *' You must bear with me. I 
don't know their names. I don't even know yours." 

*'Well," she answered, *'I haven't got any reason to be 
ashamed of it. There ain't anything to keep me from tell- 
ing it to you, so long as you don't go asking for my address. 
My name's Elsie Cook, — ^Miss Cook to you." 

*'And mine," he returned soberly, '*is Peter Gresham, — 
Peter to you." 

She sniffed, but her sniff broke down in a giggle. "Gee, 
you ar^ fresh!" she observed. "But I guess it's just all 
talk. I guess you know how to behave with a lady all 
right." 

"Thanks," he said meekly. 

** Don't mention it." 

The giggle seemed to have seC I^Gss Cook at her ease. 
Thenceforth she remembered only at rare intervals her so- 
ciety accent, which was ^ nasal imitation of the Belasco 
imitation of a lady's; and spoke in her natural, not un- 
pleasant voice. 

Meanwhile the stalwart young hired-man had eloped with 
the sunbonneted heroine, and the harsh old farmer, her 
father, had cursed them both and forbidden them his home 
forever, and three years had passed, and the two young 
people had returned with a baby girl, and the farmer's 
hard heart was touched at last, and he was pardoning them 
and opening his arms. 

Miss Cook wiped her eyes and blew her nose with un- 
restrained emotion. "These farm-films always make me 
feel funny," she explained, as the lights went up. 

"Fresh air, green grass waving, trees, cows, babies," 
Peter suggested gravely. 

She nodded. Her eyes were vague with an undefined 
longing, but her forehead was wrinkled in a puzzled frown. 
"I guess I'm pretty foolish, though," she went on, "to go 
getting these moonlight-night feelings for the old oaken 
bucket over the movies. I ought to l^ow the country ain 't 
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like that really. A lady-friend of mine married a farmer 
and went to live in Illinois. It's awful the way she lives ! — 
scrubbin' floors, tendin' babies, hands all red — she used to 
be awful proud of her hands. No, no, not for mine ! The 
city for me every time. It's the only place a girl's got a 
chance.** 

Peter had an amused perception of the flinty, utilitarian 
little soul beneath her prettiness. He considered Miss Cook 
with interest. ''Oh, I know what you'd like," he said. 
** You'd like a city house in the country, with motor c — ^I 
mean automobiles, gardens tended by a gardener, and so 
forth." 

*'0h, yes!" she cried, her violet eyes flaming coldly with 
excitement, her face delicately flushed. ** Riverside or Mar- 
ville, — ^that's what I'd like!" She paused for a moment 
thoughtfully. ''Other girls that started out no different 
from me have got those things sometimes," she continued 
half defiantly. "There was a young lady-friend of mine — 
Gerty Smith her name was. She married a millionaire. 
She's reel haughty now and don't speak to me, but she used 
to be at the glove-counter at Tracy's with me all the same. 
She's got a box at the opera and diamonds — ^mercy! Her 
name's in the society page of the papers most every Sun- 
day. And all because she had a slender figure and those 
long lashes that gentlemen go crazy about and because she 
never let gentlemen take any liberties." She nodded her 
head sagely. "That's all you have to do, — ^be a good-looker, 
keep straight, and have a head on your shoulders. The rest 
is just luck. ' ' 

Peter was enjoying himself thoroughly. * ' You 've worked 
it all out, haven't you, Elsie?" he said gaily. 

"Miss Cook, if you please. Mister Gresham. T suppose 
you think I'm pretty calculating. But you take it from 
me, a girl's got to be if she's in my position. Love and 
ro-mance and all that are awfully sweet, but they ain't ex- 
actly floating loose around this town, — ^not for young ladies 
who work at Tracy's anyway. But I'm sure I don't know 
why I'm saying all this to you, Mr. Gresham," she con- 
cluded suddenly. 

"Why not? And then who knows but that in me youVe 
found the requisite man?" 

She laughed and shook her head. "Now you're kidding 
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again. Qee, if I thought that, I wouldn^t be talking this 
way as if you was a long-lost brother! I'd be doing the 
(^ innocent act and not saying anything at all but: ^Yes, 
Mr. Gresham,' and *No, Mr. Gresham/ " 

They both laughed cordially, but a blue flame shone for 
a moment in the young man's eyes, and his features seemed 
to sharpen. The girl was extremely pretty, and he experi- 
enced a sudden small gust of feeling that was half simple 
desire, half a perverse longing to awaken genuine emotion 
in the young woman's well-controlled heart. 

* * Let 's see, ' ' he observed. ' ' How can you be rash enough 
to condude off-hand tiiat I'm not precisely the man you're 
looking for, Elsie?" 
*'Miss Cook." 

''Not at all. Since I'm a long-lost brother it would be 
absurd of me to call you anything but Elsie." 

She giggled. * ' Well, ' ' she replied, * * you 're not a million- 
aire." 

"True," he acknowledged. 

**And then," she went on less pertly, even a little diffi- 
dently, "you're not — well, it's this way, — all the gentlemen 
I've ever known, I could tell im-me-diately what they were. 
You're different," she added vaguely. "I don't know 
what you are. You're not a drummer, 'n' you're not a 
millionaire, 'n' you're certainly not a floor-walker, though 
I thought at flrst you might be, 'n' you're not a stage-door 
Johnnie. What on earth are you, Mr. Gresham?" 
"And so you make me a brother. How logical!" 
But the lights had been down for some minutes, the 
Greater Love was being expounded, and Elsie became ab- 
sorbed out of further conversation. It was a drama of 
fashionable life, but quite proper ("Passed by the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship"); numerous stone mansions 
were shown; and there were quantities of motor cars. 
When at last the third of the three reels came to an end 
Peter glanced at his watch. 

"Oh, I say!" he exclaimed. "It's twenty-five minutes 
after three. I've an appointment at half -after." She 
looked at him regretfully. "But you must stay and see 
the rest of the program, Sister Elsie." She laughed. 
"And then you must promise to meet me here next Satur- 
day afternoon at the same time — ^half -after two." 
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''Most certainly not/* she returned, with her society 
accent. 

''Oh, now why not? Haven't I behaved wcllt'* 

"Yes," she admitted, "youVe been a perfect gentle- 
man.'' 

' ' Ah, please, then, ' ' he nrged. 

She flushed faintly. "Perhaps, Mr. Gresham," she said 
grudgingly. 

Once outside, Peter walked swiftly back to the fashion- 
able street from which he had wandered, hailed a taxi, and 
was hurried to the bank. He arrived only three minutes 
late, to find Mr. Cornish just stepping into his motor car. 

"Well," said the banker, as the young man sat down 
beside him, and the car started, "what have you been 
doing?" 

"Oh," Peter replied, "merely wandering around, — ^that 
is, since I finished with buying and ordering things. Thanks 
awfully for your recommendations. Every one showed 
marvellous alacrity." 

Crossing the boulevard along the river, they took a dif- 
ferent road from that of the morning. 

"Dick!" called Mr. Cornish. (The chauffeur stopped 
the car. ) * ' Why are you going this way ? The other road 's 
shorter and just as good." 

The chauffeur threw a half-glance at the Englishman. 
"Well," he answered with some hesitation, "we had a little 
trouble in South Edward Street this morning, and I kind 
of thought it might be a good idea to go back by the Shore- 
ham road." 

"Now see here," said the banker i)eremptorily ; "I've 
told you before not to get mixed up in any row there. Once 
for all, I won't have it." 

"My fault, I'm afraid, Mr. Cornish," Peter observed 
pleasantly. "They were stoning an old Jew. We couldn't 
let that go on, could we ? So we picked him up and dropped 
him down in a safer place." 

Mr. Cornish considered his guest curiously. "Well, I 
dare say he deserved stoning," he remarked. "However, 
it's all right, of course. Go on, Dick, — ^by the Shoreham 
road." 

The golf links, like everything else in Marville, were per- 
fect. The younger man was one up with two to play when 
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^Rrknftfli^ deseended thickly ; which was an hcmoorable state 
of affairs; and they returned amicably to the somptaoos 
club-house. As they sat down to whiskey and soda Mr. 
Kenworthy joined them. 

''Well," he asked, ''do the Stars and Stripes still wave 
or V 

"Mr. Qresham was leading at one up," the banker re- 
turned, "but I was giving him a good rub. We had to 
quit after the seventh hole. He gets on the green in three 
or four every time. It's his putting that " 

"My putting's horrid," Peter admitted. They raised 
their glasses. ' ' Oh, by the way, ' ' he said suddenly, lower- 
ing his glass, "can you tell me what in heaven's name are 
the Mastodons, and who Shorty Brown is?" 

The banker and Mr. Kenworthy looked at each other and 
laughed. "The Mastodons," the latter explained, "are our 
National League baseball team — ^they won thQ pennant last 
year, but won't this — and Shorty Brown is second base- 
man and more to us than much fine gold or the Democratic 
Party or the Monroe Doctrine." 

"Oh," said Peter, relieved, and drank. 

Then the conversation turned upon the golf match just 
played, and the words in which it was waged became 
winged and inspired. 

But Mr. Kenworthy, who did not play golf, got up and 
walked gloomily away. 



CHAPTER VI 

When yon looked at Marville you saw at once that it 
was, as Annette had observed, a handsome residence town 
that must not be thought a suburb; it is no more than a 
helpful exaggeration to say that when you regarded its 
citizens you saw at once what they were. For example, 
there was no mistaking Mr. Cornish for anything but a 
banker, or Mr. Kenworthy for anything but a lawyer, or 
Mrs. Evans for anything but a clergyman's wife. You 
would doubtless have made a few slight errors in the course 
of a broad panoramic survey (it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between a stockbroker and a real estate man, who 
both have perfect manners and quick intuitions, or between 
an eminent surgeon and a railway vice-president, who 
both have probing eyes and an authoritative manner) . But 
you could not have gone very wrong; the principle was 
there. Also it is logical that it should have been there. 
For Marville was in a way artificial. It was composed, on 
its masculine side, of men who had nearly all achieved suc- 
cess, as success is fairly counted ; and for a man to succeed 
under a relentless regime of specialization it is necessary 
that he belong with his whole soul to his business or pro- 
fession. The soul's allegiance sets its stamp upon his face. 
These men of Marville, too, were not normal inhabitants 
of a normal village, where genial conmiunal existence blurs 
the sharp edges of individuality, making the lawyer 
scarcely more lawyer than politician, and the doctor an 
inaccurate expert on Napoleonic history. Their real life 
was in the big city ; Marville was their play. The shadow 
of the city hung across the prettiness of Marville as the 
shadow of a factory lies across a garden. 

Annecy Blake was the one serious exception to the rule. 
You could not possibly have told what he was. Earlier in 
his life he had taught philosophy for a time in a small col- 
lege, but he had given up teaching in fear of the academic 
touch and the taint of pedantry. You would have known 
that he was not a college professor. Still there is no mys- 
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tery about Blake's vagueness; it was as logical as his fel- 
low citizens' sharpness. Blake simply did not belong to 
his profession. By nature he was a scholar; by necessity 
he was obliged to earn a living. He accepted his necessity 
calmly, though he had not always done so ; but he preferred 
to keep it separate from his nature. So, sixteen years be- 
fore, toward the close of a perplexed and inharmonious 
youth, he had obtained a small government position in the 
city, in which for a salary of one thousand dollars a year 
he performed faithfully six hours a day of clerical work 
that barely grazed the surface of his mind. For the rest 
of his time he was free, his mental vigour unimpaired. It 
seemed to him a satisfactory solution, and he lived in a 
quite unjustifiable fear of promotion. He owned, and had 
owned from before the days when Marville had grown 
fashionable, a tiny house with a garden ; he had no especial 
need of more money ; and he was as nearly happy as it is 
reasonable for a man to be. 

Whether this arrangement was valuable or harmful, it is 
at least of service to an observer of the man himself. Fur- 
ther mention of Blake's existence becomes unnecessary; 
whatever interest one feels may be concentrated on his life. 
It is a pity that Blake neither needed nor deserved a biog- 
rapher ; for few men have been in a position to treat one 
so fairly. Dr. Johnson certainly was not. 

The house in which the scholar lived was a small wooden 
house, set in the midst of a little garden. It was character- 
istic of what Marville had once been. From a swinging 
gate in a wooden fence a gravel path led up to its low vine- 
covered verandah. Both on the right and on the left the 
place was adjoined by handsome expensive estates, and 
Blake had been offered a great deal of money for his prop- 
erty; but he had no desire to sell, and even to his almost 
morbid delicacy it was not apparent that the proximity of 
his inoffensive tree-hidden dwelling could justly annoy his 
neighbors. 

Within, so far as the ground floor was concerned, there 
was just what one would have expected, — a, diminutive hall 
with a narrow stairway, a small parlour, a small dining 
room, and a small kitchen. The only thing out of the com- 
mon was that the parlour was used as the servant's bed- 
room. 
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It was upstairs that eccentricity began and endei The 
whole of the second story, with the single exception of a 
trivial box of a chamber where Blake slept, had been 
knocked together into one big room. There was nothing 
above it save the roof, so that its walls, after rising verti- 
cally for a decent modest distance, sloped inward angu- 
larly. On three sides of the room there were large win- 
dows — ^a great deal larger windows, surely, than the house 
had ever been designed to have ; in the middle of the fourth 
side a big brick fireplace yawned. All about,, between and 
under the windows, on both sides of the fireplace and above 
it (avoiding grudgingly the door that led to Blake's bed- 
room) , were open book-cases closely packed with books. A 
financier would have looked askance at Annecy Blake. It 
appeared inconceivable that on his salary of one thousand 
doUars he could (honestly) have acquired so many books, — 
n6, not in sixteen years or yet in sixty. The truth is that 
books were his sole extravagance. He rarely — ^too rarely — 
bought clothes ; he belonged to no clubs ; he never went to 
the theatre ; and he ate a very little, which would have been 
less but for Susan McCameron, his one servant. But Susan 
McCameron demands a parg,graph to herself. 

She was neither Irish nor Scandinavian, but Scotch, and 
she had been Annecy Blake's mentor for ten years. Tall, 
angular, thin-lipped, her hair done in a tight knot on the 
very crest of her head, there was that in her appearance 
that demanded — and obtained — obedience. Her employer 
was wax in her bony hands. She compelled him to have 
his breakfast at seven-thirty and his dinner at six-thirty; 
after ten years of unwearied effort she still endeavoured to 
make him go to bed at a proper hour ; her single recognized 
defeat had come at the end of a month's grim fighting when 
she had finally accepted the parlour downstairs as her bed- 
room. She had but small respect for men and less for 
women. 

On the afternoon of the Sunday following the day of 
the stoned Jew, the cinema, and the golf-match, she stood 
erect in the doorway of the upstairs room (which for con- 
venience* sake might as well be called ''study") and con- 
sidered her master sternly. He fidgeted under her disap- 
proving gaze, and fluttered wistfully the handsome pages 
of the Morte d* Arthur for which he had yesterday given 
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exactly half his week's salary. A long beam of sunlight 
with motes of dust revolving in it streamed through the 
western window ; and there could be felt the tranquil Sun- 
day melancholy that follows the mid-day Sunday dinner. 
Blake had, it is true, eaten but little of the excellent hearty 
meal; but that bland depressing atmosphere is not to be 
shut out by any such trivial subterfuge. Blake would have 
raised Susan McCameron's wages for the privilege of hav- 
ing his Sunday dinner in the evening, at the same hour as 
other days ; but on this point she was inflexible. Inflexible 
for no selfish purpose of her own, however. On Sunday 
you had dinner at one-thirty ; that was the law. 

At present she was insisting, as always at this hour of 
the seventh day, that her master go for a walk, because 
walking at regular times was essential to digestion and gen- 
eral health. Annecy Blake did not want to go for a walk. 
He wanted to read the Morte d' Arthur and try to forget 
that the day was Sunday. But he knew he should end by 
yielding. At last he closed his book. 

** Susan McCameron,*' he said sadly, but without resent- 
ment, *'you are the 'stern daughter of the voice of God.' '* 

*'That is a sacrileegious thing to say, Mr. Blake,'* she re- 
plied, *'and on the Sabbath day, too." 

*'It was not I who said it. It is poetry." 

"I misdoubt if it was said of me, Mr. Blake. And there's 
a deal of poetry wad better have been left unwritten." 

"True," he answered with a sigh, and laid his book on 
a large oak table. *'I'm going, Susan." 

But at this moment the door-bell rang. Susan frowned 
and went out; Blake's face brightened. He did not wish 
to see visitors, but he wished stiU less to go for a walk ; and 
there is always an element of potential delight in the sound 
of the door-bell ; it wakes the incorrigible romance in a man ; 
it may be the unexpected calling him. 

Voices were audible on the stairs, and Blake trembled 
with the excruciating pain of shyness. Then Susan opened 
the door of the study for Annette Cornish and Peter 
Gresham to enter. 

**0h, Annecy," said the young woman, "I'm so glad 
you're in. I've brought Mr. Gresham. He wanted espe- 
cially to know you." 
. "Very glad— nice of you— very, very glad," Blake mur- 
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mured, shaking hands with the Englishman. On the sur- 
face his mind was incoherent with nervous embarrassment ; 
deep within, it was cool, sharp, finely attentive. In the 
very instant of his confusion he observed that Annette 
looked extraordinarily young and more awake than he had 
ever seen her, her eyes alight, her cheeks delicately flushed. 
**That young man,'' he thought swiftly, *'has a vivifying 
personality that touches all in his presence to life.'* But 
with his voice he was saying that his guests must sit down 
and he would have Susan make tea. 

Peter was looking about him with a fresh eager face. 
**What a jolly room!'' he remarked, ''and what a swarm 
of books ! May I just glance at them — only at their backs ? ' ' 

''Of course, of course," his host replied, blinking. *'But 
they're not — rare — or — &mt editions; just books.'* It 
seemed to him that the room had grown suddenly old, 
dingy and somnolent under this invasion of youth; that 
there was in it the tawdriness. which a stage set for the 
production of Julius Ccesar, with sham Romans and painted 
scenes, would have possessed if Julius Caesar himself in 
the body had unexpectedly stepped upon it. 

But the Englishman was so frankly enjoying himself, 
handling an elegant copy of Les TropJiees so carefully, 
running through the pages of the Urn Burial so affection- 
ately, that Blake's awkward timidity dissolved, and the 
outside and the inside of his mind began to fuse together 
slowly. It was always a painful process; for the outside, 
the part that tended to the everyday intercourse of life, 
was so undisciplined and overlaid with shyness as almost 
to be atrophied, while the inside was so developed and, 
above all, so rigidly trained that the thoughts and feelings 
which were its province came, for all their richness, in a 
fine admirable clarity. Their docility represented the sole 
success of Blake's life. 

Peter took up a small volume. " Oh ! " he exclaimed with 
a happy laugh. ''Erewkon! What a ripper, eh? Do you 
remember the Musical Banks? And then that abolishing 
all machines because if they kept on it was clear they were 
going to grow souls! What a rap, eh? But I must say 
those chaps deserved it. Of course I'm too young really 
to remember that generation, but one gets the notion of it 
well enough from its books. The perpetual chatter that 
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went on about evolution must have been sickening. Evo- 
lution's right enough, I dare say; but in those days you 
couldn't have a taste for nuts without having it explained 
as a trait inherited from aboriginal ancestors ; and the air 
was heavy with 'natural selection' and 'survival of the 
fittest.' But Butler saw through it." 

"Yes," said Blake, **yes." (Outside and inside were 
nearly melted together now ; nearly, but not quite. ) * ' Com- 
mon sense is usually a — club ; he made it a — a — ^Damascene 
sword, — ^too fine a sword, perhaps. People didn't know 
they were hurt." He blinked behind his thick glasses, and 
struggled painfully to enunciate the words that were so 
clear in his mind. '*But I've always thought th-that there 
was something more in the idea about machines. Except 
for Swift, B-Butler was the — ^best satirist in the language, 
but I think — ^he was too big to be only that. He — ^he 
couldn't help being constructive. And so about the ma- 
chines" — (Blake's eyes grew vague, while his voice grad- 
ually strengthened and flowed more smoothly, having 
become the voice of the man who lived inside) — ^''doubtless 
he meant the fancy to be simply a satire on evolution, but 
it caught hold of him and dragged him into depths he 
had not dreamed of. He was like a poet swept away to a 
digression more rich and splendid than his main idea. 
Somehow in that chapter — I think in spite of himself — ^he 
makes you feel the ghastliness of machines. All the little 
trivial minds of the Kipling school worship machines for 
their smooth immense harmony. Not Butler. He begins 
with sharp-pointed satire to tell of a king who abolished 
machines for fear that they would develop souls, and ends 
by making you see — ^what ? Just the horror of their being 
soulless." He paused. 

The young Englishman had dropped easily into a chair, 
and was sitting, his hands clasped across one knee, his eyes 
shining, considering his host intently. ''Oh, splendid!" 
he exclaimed. 

But the exclamation rendered Blake suddenly aware that 
he had become one man ; therefore he separated again into 
two, and was externally shy, awkward, clumsily conscious 
that he had duties as a host. His gaze wandered to An- 
nette, who was sitting in the smallest stiffest chair in the 
room, and making it seem the pleasantest, most comfortable. 
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She had mcrdy loosened the soft black furs about her neck, 
and her large, silky, black muff hung by its cord from one 
of her gloved hands, and swayed against her knee. She 
was a study in graceful repose. The scholar perceived 
with luminous deamess all the fine quality of her by the 
gentle glow it aroused in his mind. He felt, as often, that 
he looked straight at her soul. ''Won't you — ^take off your 
— furs, Annette?" he asked haltingly. ''It's warm here." 

"Oh, no. I'm ever so comfortable," she replied. 

"Uidess," said Peter, "women in Marville are very, 
Very different from women in London you must have ob- 
served that they never will." 

Annette laughed. 

For Blake this was like blundering through a strange 
country by night. "Never will? Why?" he murmured 
vaguely. 

Annette laughed again lightly. "Oh, Annecy dear,*' she 
cried, "there are so many perfectly easy things you don't 
see! You're just a darling! Because nothing, nothing, 
nothing, — ^not diamonds nor aigrettes nor even theatre 
wraps — ^is so becoming as furs." 

"Oh! — ^but," he went on, still puzzled, in spite of the 
guide post, in this unfamiliar landscape, "but since you 
know that I'm old and too stupid to — ^understand these — 
tactics, why — -?" 

She flushed faintly. "Why do I still keep my furs on?" 
she returned quickly. "It's habit. We're trained to these 
things. But you aren't old." 

Annecy Blake was lost in such fluent patter of talk, — 
it might have been in a foreign language; but he under- 
stood instantly the young woman 's blush. ' ' Ah, ' ' thought 
the inner Blake, "it is just youth calling to youth for 
comradeship and admiration and life." And he remem- 
bered a little sadly that he had had no real youth of his 
own ; for one must know how to live outside to have youth. 
Then he thought wistfully how vivid and vigorous and 
fitting a couple Annette and the Englishman made, — ^he 
eager, sharply defined, alive in every fibre, possessing some 
strange, vibrant quality that Blake had never before felt 
in any one; she so gentle, delicate and vague. He was 
aware of a half resentment that she should belong to Ed- 
ward Cornish, who stirred no sympatiiy in him. Then 
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immediately he felt remorseful; for Cornish was a good 
man, strong enough, and very kind to Annette. All this 
in an instant. There was no perceptible pause. 

*'I'm sorry you didn't — ^bring Mr. Cornish, too," said 
the outer Blake, under the influence of the inner one's 
remorse. 

*'I wanted him to come," she answered, **but he had 
some business papers to look over, and couldn't. He told 
us to go." She smiled mischievously. *'Did you think it 
wasn't proper for Mr. Gresham and me to call on you, a 
man, this way?" 

*'No," he said, bewildered. *'No, I did not think that. 
Why should I ? I 'm glad you 've come. ' ' 

(But, within, he was conscious — as often and often — 
that Annette sometimes spoke at his real ideas. She never 
reached to them ; she never saw them at all correctly, — she 
was too vague herself ; but he knew that she spoke at them, 
and liked her for it.) 

She got up quickly at his words, and laid her hand on 
his arm. **0h, Annecy, dear, it's horrid to tease you!" 
she said affectionately. "Forgive me!" 

From across the room Peter was looking at them with a 
keen smile. "I do not think, Mrs. Cornish, that you need 
trouble," he remarked lazily. *' It is we who have to take 
care really." 

Annette opened her eyes wide in obvious bewilderment, 
but Blake's mind flamed in an eager interest that he would 
have been quite incapable of voicing. **He could do what 
I do, what I only live by doing," he thought, ''yet he does 
not care to." And he felt, with a sudden deep wistfulness, 
that the young Englishman's way of life must therefore 
be immensely richer than his. 

Annette, if bewildered, was not, it seemed, curious. 
Blake had often noted how softly and pleasantly her mind 
would slip from one subject to another. ''Where is Puff?" 
she demanded suddenly now. 

At the word there was a little tinkle from an obscure 
angle beyond the fireplace, and a Persian cat that had 
lain, unobserved, curled up on a chair, rose sleepily, shook 
his head with its belled collar, yawned, flaunted vertically 
for a moment a gorgeous feathery tail, arched his back 
into the shape of an inconceivably stretched bow, then sat 
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down, wrapped his tail decorously around his front paws, 
and blinked. 

''Oh, Puifkins, what a darling you are!" said Annette. 
*'Comehere! Do!" 

And: ''I say, what a beauty!" Peter exclaimed, crossing 
the room, ''and what a tail!" 

But the Persian cat, rejecting both overtures, dropped 
lightly to the floor, and retired to a distant comer, where 
with languid industry he set about cleaning his silver-gray 
fur, pausing now and again in almost any position — in the 
act of licking a raised front paw, or with a lifted back leg 
drawn up behind his head — to gaze with insolent indiffer- 
ence at the visitors. 

Peter stood looking down at him admiringly. "You're 
positively splendid, old chap! — ^you don't mind my calling 
you 'old chap?' But why on earth," he asked, turning to 
Blake, "do you call him 'Puff?' You ought to give him 
some noble name." 

"/ named him," Annette remarked coldly. "I gave him 
to Mr. Blake." 

" Oh ! " said Peter, laughing. ' ' Sorry ! ' ' 

"It was a good name when he was little," she observed 
firmly. 

"He's far, far too elegant for me and my house," said 
Blake, sighing. "He makes us seem out of place." The 
sigh, however, was not for his own lack of distinction, but 
for a certain duty of hospitality that was weighing upon 
him, a dreadful impending burden. ' ' We miisi have tea, ' ' 
he remarked, meaning precisely what he said; and he 
moved toward the door. His guests protested in unison. 

"No, no!" Annette explained. "We didn't come to call 
on you. As you said, that wouldn't have been proper. 
We came to take you for a walk with us and then home for 
Sunday evening lunch. So let 's start before it gets dark. ' ' 

"Susan will be pleased," he murmured. 

Annette laughed. ' * Susan — ^pleased ! ' ' she cried incredu- 
lously. 

"Or pacified. Yes, perhaps 'pacified' would be the bet- 
ter word. She was just forcing me to go for a walk when 
you came." His guests laughed again. 

"Do you hate walking, then, Mr. Blake?" Peter asked. 
The older man sighed. "I find all forms of exercise re- 
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pellent. But I sha'n't mind it so mnch now/* he added, 
to avoid discourtesy. '*I shall forget I'm exercising, and 
that it is what I ought to do, and that it is good for me/' 

They went down the narrow stairs. Blake struggled into 
his weather-beaten coat, then laboriously opened the door 
for his guests to pass through. 

On the gravel path before the house the Englishman 
turned to look back at the verandah. *'How jolly all those 
vines must look when they come out," he said. ** You've 
just the sort of place I like." 

Blake almost flushed with pleasure at his tone. He was 
not used to being treated so naturally as man to man. 
People were always disapproving or condescending or sim- 
ply indifferent. None of the three attitudes offended him, 
but each embarrassed him and made it impossible for his 
inner serenity to rise to the surface. This young man, 
whose behaviour to him assumed equality unconsciously as 
a matter of course, seemed to him very splendid. For all 
the clarity of his thought, Blake had never been able, either 
in his mind or in a journal that, rather than the spoken 
word, was the true voice of his mind, to define romance; 
but something in Peter's vivid freshness, as well as in the 
free poise of his head and in the strong supple ease of 
his body, made the young man appear its embodiment. 
Nothing, Blake thought, was so splendid as a young man. 

**I hope," he stammered, fighting his timidity bravely, 
*'that you will come to see me again — ^very soon. I am 
always at home in the evening." 

*' Thanks awfully," said Peter, as they passed through 
the gate to the sidewalk beyond. * * I '11 be sure to. You 're 
all so kind in Marville. You all say : 'you must do this and 
that and the other,' as though I were staying on here in- 
definitely." 

*'0h, but " Annette began quickly, then paused for 

a moment and finished her question very quietly. ^'You're 
not going away yet, are you, Mr. Gresham?" 

''Well, really, you know," he replied, "you and Mr. 
Cornish are most awfully good to me, but I can 't continue 
living on your bounty like this." His eyes roved off to 
the great bare elms lining the street — that was more road 
than street — and to the thick budding hedges, and to the 
lawns that were beginning to take on a pale new ^r^^i^. ^^^a^ 
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giving out a fresh earthy smell. She did not speak. ''But 
Marville's positively ripping/' he went on aft^r a little. 
''I shall hate going away. There's an easy hospitable 
charm about the place. It's a beautiful artificial vil- 
lage.'' 

**You think so?" asked the young woman. She ap- 
peared surprised at his enthusiasm. 

**Then, you see, I dropped into it with such admirable 
swiftness. It flashed on me all at once. There I was, plung- 
ing through the night, and then — ^bang! — ^I found myself 
here. There was something Arabian about it. Few people 
have so sudden, enchanted an entrance." 

*'No," Annette observed drily. ''Most people prefer 
safer means of approach." They laughed. 

Blake was tranquilly happy. His shyness and self -con- 
sciousness all but disappeared in the company of these 
two. They seemed to attract the youth that lived always 
in his mind. It spread its wings and tugged at his body. 
First — oh, blessed relief! — ^he forgot that he was walking, 
then remembered and actually did not mind. 

* ' I think, ' ' he remarked slowly, * ' that Mr. Gresham would 
always find a fresh place exciting." 

Peter looked at him keenly. *'How'd you know that?" 
he demanded. 

*'0h," said the older man deprecatingly, "it's very sim- 
ple! One either doesn't initially care much about a place 
or a person, and then grows slowly to appreciate what they 
have of good; or else one likes them at once vividly, and 
then, aa their faults appear, gcows to like them less. It's 
a question of temperament." 

Peter nodded. '*Yes, the second way is mine, I suppose. 
I hadn't thought. But Marville protests," he added with 
a laugh. '^ Marville says it has absolutely no disillusions 
up its sleeve. It's a conjurer," he rattled on. ** 'Look!' 
it says. ^I can't have. I haven't got sleeves.' And it 
hasn't, you know." 

They all three laughed, like children. 

*'But," he continued, after a moment, his eyes shining, 
''I should like to see all this soften and turn green and then 
grow thick with foliage, — and how I should love to see 
lilacs in bloom and smell them — oh^ Lord I I was bom in 
the country." 
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"Oh, slay! Do!" cried Annette. "No one here feels 
spring that way. ' * 

The young man tamed to her quickly. "I will!'' he 
exclaimed. Then he paused to laugh. **But I must find 
just the house I want.*' 

She gazed at him in bewilderment. **You mean — ^youTl 
take a house!'' 

"Of course! But it must be tJie most perfect house in 
MarviUe." 

"But what will you do if it belongs to some one who 
lives in it and won't rent it?" 

"Do?" said Peter. "Dispossess him! Drive him out! 
Put him under a spell! Magic him! But that's play for 
a person who can arrive in a flash of lightning, at the stamp 
of a genie's foot, as I arrived." He stripped the glove 
from his left hand, and pointed to a seal-ring on his little 
finger. "You see this? It is Arabian magic." 

"That engraving? It looks like a coat of arms." 

"It may — ^to an unbeliever. Nevertheless, I have only 
to turn that ring on my finger, and I get what I wish." 

"I believe it," said Blake to himself. 

**Then," Annette asked reproachfully, "when you find 
your house you're going to turn the ring and drive the 
owner out — ^just like that? I call it hard on him," 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. 

"Magic and humanitarianism have nothing to do with 
each other," Blake observed. "I think magic is nicer — ^if 
it's not my house you choose." 

"It might be," the young man returned; "but, of course, 
you're my friend. Loyalty existed when magic was bom; 
the other thing, — ^no, thank heaven!" 

Annette's cheeks glowed, and her voice rippled with 
laughter. "Then let's begin looking at once!" she cried. 

"Ah," said Blake mournfully, "see what short work 
magic makes of humanitarianism ! No wonder they drove 
magic out by fire and the stake." 

"And a pretty result they obtained!" Peter observed 
scornfully. 

"Don't talk! Look!" Annette protested. "Now that 
one," — she pointed at a handsome brick-and-stone mansion 
in the Elizabethan style, that rose on a knoll above a sunken 
garden — ^" would you like that?" 
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He considered her sadly. *'Now what do I want of that 
hovel!" he asked reproachfully. "I said tJie house of 
MarvUle." 

''Well,'* she returned humbly, "a Mr. Jones whom I 
don't at all like lives in it. I thought it would be sort of 
pleasant to see him turned out into the street.'* 

*'0h, Mrs. Cornish! Mrs. Cornish!" cried Peter. 
"What have I and my magic to do with petty personal 
spite! I fear you're not going to be of the least help. 
Can you suggest something, Mr. Blake?" 

They had stopped walking, and they made an anxious, 
intensely earnest group in the middle of the sidewalk. 
Blake reflected, blinking gravely. ''There's a house around 
a few corners from here," he observed finally, *'that might 
be the one you want." 

^^Voyons/' cried Peter; and they set off again. 

'* Anyway one didn't talk French in Arabian days," An- 
nette corrected. 

*'How do you know? There's no proof that they didn't. 
They painted futuristic pictures in Crete in prehistoric 
times, — ^I've seen them; absolutely made for the Salon des 
Ind^pendants." 

The three companions were striding along as though their 
life depended upon it; and Blake puffed a good deal, but 
ho did not mind. He piloted them down one street, up 
another, then around a corner into a third, and brought up 
before a well-clipped hedge of box, at some distance behind 
which, on a gently sweeping slope of lawn, was visible 
among trees a medium-sized Colonial house with columns. 

''I thought that might possibly do," he remarked diflS- 
dently. 

Peter nodded. "Yes, that's rather jolly," he said medi- 
tatively. "All the same I don't feel that it's absolutely 
IT." 

They continued the search for half an hour; then, An- 
nette being breathless and Blake panting, the three of them 
sat down on a bench and laughed. 

"That's all very well," the Englishman observed, "but 
remember, this is a serious matter. If the house is not 

found this afternoon well never find it. Now — ^to-day 

it's waiting for me somewhere ; to-morrow it may have van- 
ished." He paused to consider. "What are the names of 
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some of the streets in Marville?'* he asked finaUy. *'The 
ones we haven *t seen." 

* ' Let me think, * * said Annette. * ' There 's OaHand Road 
and HaU Street — both very handsome." 

'*And Grove Street," put in Blake. 

*'And Beckstein Avenue." (Peter made a face.) 

''And Willow Street." 

Peter sighed. ** They're all such impoverished names. 
There's no magic in them." 

''Well, then," Annette added, "there's Hill Crest Ave- 
nue and — oh, yes! — Old Lilac Street." 

''Old Lilac Street!" he exclaimed. "But that's lovely! 
It has both spring and memories in its name. Is it far?" 

"No, not very; and it's quite short." 

They found it presently. It was not very different from 
the other streets they had examined; but half-way down 
it Peter stopped, gazed, and, lifting his hand, turned his 
seal-ring quickly. "There!" he said. 

The dwelling he had selected was a small Georgian house, 
such as one finds frequently in Salem or other old New 
England towns ; here the style was rare. It sat quite close 
to the street; and it was built of brick, but its portal or 
stoop was of wood and had two tight little wooden pillars. 
In spite of its green shutters and the vines on its red walls, 
the house had — ^perhaps because of the proximity of two 
immense elms that almost touched its eaves, or perhaps 
because the climbing vines were bare at present — a kind of 
prim aloof dignity. 

Annette shivered slightly. "It's so — disapproving," she 
murmured. 

"It's not at all like you," Blake observed thoughtfully. 

'*Not in the least," the young man answered cheerfully. 
"It will do me good. It will be a — Susan to me." 

Blake smiled, but Annette was serious. "It used to be- 
long to an old doctor who was a great recluse," she said 
slowly, "but he died a year or two ago, and the house has 
been for rent ever since. So if you truly want it I suppose 
you can have it." 

"I told you my ring was a magic ring," he returned. 
"There must be a garden behind the house." 

"There is,— a remarkably large one, I've heard, all 
walled about." 
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''How joUy!'' 

**Then you're really going to take itt" she asked wist- 
fully. 

''Honour bright! Through the summer months any- 
way. ' ' 

' ' Well, ' ' she concluded, " I 'm glad you 're going to stay, 
Mr. Gresham." But her gaiety seemed to have slipped 
from her, and she did not recover it until they were well 
on their way home. 

It was a very full day for Blake, who habitually never 
did anything external without first deliberating upon it 
for a long time. When he returned home at ten that even- 
ing he was so fatigued as to be a bit depressed. But this 
may have been because in Mr. Cornish's presence he had 
lost all the pleasant ease of the afternoon, and had been 
conquered again by constraint. 






CHAPTER VII 

Annect Blake had felt with a quick pang of longing 
that Peter also was capable of keen observation, and that 
since he appeared to disregard the possibility he must 
possess some richer manner of living. There was too much 
of both humility and hero-worship in Blake's judgment; 
but it is true that there was bom in Peter a capacity for 
sharp analysis, a little falsified by its tendency to become 
good-humoured satire; and it is also true that Peter was 
swept through the world on such a flood of exuberance that 
save when his high spirits were at ebb he paid email heed 
to the faculty. Reflection and analysis flourish only in 
men whose bodily powers are weak, atrophied or in abey- 
ance; they cannot dance merrily along to the tune of an 
active life. And in any case Peter could never have looked 
out upon the world as Blake looked upon it, — ^with the 
same keen estimating contemplation. The young man had 
subjected his mind to no such sharp training as that to 
which the scholar had subjected his. Blake was like the 
pianist who forgets through what laborious scales and ar- 
peggios his fingers have travelled to fluency. 

For his part, Peter spent but little thought upon him- 
self ; which was no doubt the reason that he got on so well 
with a notoriously Nietzschean world. He responded with 
ready sympathy to its woes, and with impetuous pleasure 
to its joys ; and lived his way through it recklessdy. 

At present the young man's critical faculty slept un- 
disturbed ;>f or Peter was enjoying himself richly. He had 
taken the little house on Old Lilac Street ; but he was in no 
hurry to leave the Cornishes. It was all very well for him 
to protest that his hosts were too kind and that a stranger 
had no right to accept so much of their hospitality. The 
thought, so far as he was concerned, was a mere parrot 
thought. It had been trained into his speech, not into his 
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mind. He did not feel it, and never would. His real feel- 
ing was: ** These people are awfully jolly. I like them and 
they like me. What f un ! ' ' 

It was quite true. The Cornishes would be sorry when 
he left them. Mr. Cornish unbent. His gravity— which 
verged on pomposity, and might become so outright in ten 
years more — ^was in danger of slipping off. He played golf 
with his guest (who soon began to beat him badly), chatted 
with him, and laughed more spontaneously. As for An- 
nette, she and Peter almost romped together. There was 
something incorrigibly boyish about the young man. He 
invented absurd games, and his speech had the doubtful 
merit of following with accuracy and completeness the 
processes of his irresponsible mind, never troubling to se- 
lect the significant. The result, of course, was perfectly 
logical nonsense. He was a savage. But it is no paradox 
to say that he was also a civilized savage. For it is absurd 
to think of civilization as something that is the result of 
centuries. You could civilize a cave-man by sending him 
to Harrow and Oxford. Civilization is merely the accumu- 
lated presence of a multitude of superficial habits, nearly 
all negative. The habit of not getting either physically or 
mentally into people's way, the habit of listening grace- 
fully, the habit of deferring in unimportant matters to 
others' wishes, the habit of being at ease, the habit of cour- 
tesy to women, are some of them. A man of profound 
thought, heir to a scholarship of generations, may very 
possibly not be civilized, having lacked the time or inclina- 
tion to become so. Kant, for example, was as far from a 
savage as can be imagined, but he was uncivilized. Peter 
Gresham was civilized, though a savage. 

The combination appealed to Annette Cornish, — ^not 
through her intellect, for she was incapable of analysis, 
but directly, through her instincts. She did not say to her- 
self that her new friend was civilized and a savage, but it 
was just because he was both that she liked him. The sole 
virtue of civilization is that from the combined trivialities 
which constitute it there does emanate a gentle warmth, a 
smooth glow, that puts one at ease. And, too, a sense of 
spaciousness, of breathing room left for one's personality. 
Eeduced to physical terms the whole matter becomes ab- 
surdly simple. When you come out of a popular theatre 
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at the dose of a melodrama you will be tincomfortably 
jostled; when you leave an opera house after a first-night 
performance you will not be. Expand the difference as 
much as you please, make it mental, do the best you can 
with it; for it is all there is to civilization. All there is, 
yet incredibly sweet, since we live our lives, save for a few 
rare painful moments, with the little things. 

But, if Annette liked Peter for being civilized, she liked 
him even more for being a savage. She had everything in 
the world that moderate wealth and an affectionate hus- 
band could give her ; but her girlishness was starved. Her 
world was too old, serious and orderly. She was thirty-one 
in body, but she was nineteen in spirit. Every one, until 
Peter came, had treated her as though she were thirty-one ; 
he treated her as though she were nineteen, — ^but quite im- 
personally, like a comrade. She became gayer, more alert ; 
she began to talk nonsense as glibly as her guest. 

As for Peter, he enjoyed himself thoroughly. He m6t 
Marville almost en masse. It called at the Cornishes' 
house, or was invited, and was universally cordial. Some 
of the cordiality may have come because of the dramatic 
behaviour of the young man at the wreck, some from the 
fact that his uncle had a title. Peter did not stop to con- 
sider. He was bathed in a sea of friendliness. And, though 
he was not especially vain, it would be absurd to imagine 
him as not relishing the adulation. He looked upon his 
new acquaintances with a happy uncritical eye, and found 
Marville delightful. Now and again the sleeping dragon 
awoke for a few minutes, but he was a good-natured dragon 
with a liking for the ludicrous. He would not have de- 
voured anybody, and his growl resembled a laugh. More- 
over, he went back to sleep again almost at once. If Peter 
poked fun at Dr. Evans, or at Mrs. Kenworthy, or at Mrs. 
Kenworthy 's two daughters, he did so quite without malice, 
accepting gratefully as a contribution to the world's gaiety 
the absurdities he thought he perceived in them. He was 
really sharp only in regard to Horace Browne, whom he 
did not like. ^ He completely disregarded the gay insou- 
ciance for which that cavalier was noted, and said — ^to An- 
nette — ^that young Browne took himself with horrid sober- 
ness ; and Annette agreed without knowing why. 

But of all the people the Englishman had come so 
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quickly to know,' the two he liked besf "were Annette and 
Blake. Blake he looked up to as some one with a point of 
view worth having. For Annette he felt an affection only 
one degree removed from brotherliness. He liked her girl- 
ishness and the vagueness of her grace. It was pleasant to 
have her around. 

''To live egotistically like a — like a lily of the field, with 
no cares, and surrounded by other people's servants, thus 
disregarding the greatest problem of the age, is delightful 
but morally wrong,'' Peter observed sententiously one 
morning at breakfast, while he deftly removed the top of 
an egg (with a spoon, not a knife. Is it necessary to re- 
peat that he was civilized?). ''Home has its duties, the 
family its obligations." 

"What family?" inquired Annette. 

"Oh, well," he replied, "I put the 'family' in to round 
out the period. "When you say 'home' you have to say 
'family.* That's the rule. You can't leave off on 'home' 
any more than in a sentence you can say 'very' without an 
adjective, or any more than in music you can finish on a 
dominant, or any more than ..." 

"Young man," Mr. Cornish interrupted, looking at him 
from across the table, "I think I ought to tell you that in 
the use of words you are downright profligate." 

"Words," retorted Peter, "are the food of thought. 
(Mrs. Cornish, please remember that. I think it may be an 
epigram. It would be horrid not to make sure.) You say 
words, and they trail thought behind, of themeslves. If 
you know words, lots of words, you don't need to think. 
They will think for you. I repeat that home has " 

"No, don't repeat!" Annette protested. "I couldn't 
bear it. That will do, Ellen. Don't stand there gaping 
over that empty platter. Carry it out. Ellen shares your 
admiration for words," she added, as the maid disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Cornish pushed back his chair. "I suppose what 
you mean is that if you are going to set up housekeeping 
you must get about it, ' ' he said bluntly. 

"Precisdy. I was thinking of moving in to-morrow." 

" Oh ! So soon t ' ' Annette exclaimed, in childishly frank 
disappointment. 
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Peter assumed the earnest liarassed air of the house- 
holder, and played gravely with his new door-key. *'Much 
to do! Much to do!*' he observed pompously. "Spring 
cleaning — ^washing windows — ^beating rugs. And then the 
garden. I must get those bulbs in at once. I must get 
fiiem in.'' 

. Annette broke out laughing. '*But the servants f she 
protested. 

'*IVe got her — city agency — ^yesterday — coming to-mor- 
row morning — ^first name Olga. ' ' 

Mr. Cornish smiled, looked at his watch, and rose. 

''I was going to ask," Peter continued quickly, *'if you 
and Mrs. Cornish couldn't spare half an hour now to run 
over and glance around with me. Sure to be things that 
1*11 need. I'd like your advice.*' 

The banker considered his watch once more. "Well, per- 
haps half an hour," he assented. 

They motored to Old Lilac .Street at once. It was the 
fairest of pale April mornings. Bain had fallen gustily 
the day before, but now the world was washed wetly with 
blues and greens like a fresh water-colour. 

Annette paused for a moment before ascending the steps 
to the door of the house. "I don't know why I thought it 
looked grim the other day. It doesn't look at all grim now. 
It looks like a nice solemn child who has been too well 
brought up and has never read anything lighter than the 
Bollo books." 

"But, of course, it's not grim," said the young man re- 
proachfully. "It's a fairy-tale for Puritans." He un- 
locked the door, and they went in. 

"Well! Well!" Mr. Cornish exclaimed; and Annette 
cried out in delight. The hall was so much freer and more 
spacious than one would have expected. It was in white 
and mahogany; and the white balustrade of the staircase, 
too, was surmounted by a mahogany rail. There were old 
prints on the walls, and a handsome rug lay on the polished 
floor. 

Annette's eyes were vague with pleasure. "It's like — 
it's like getting to know some one well who has a — a stiff 
manner, and finding him to be charming really." 

Peter nodded. He had visited the house in company with 
the agent who had it to rent, but he had md. 'CL<;:^3c£^% v^ 
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his hosts of his impressions. He was enchanted with his 
dramatic success. 

He led them through the other rooms. None equalled the 
haH. The living-room was too stiff, the dining-room too 
characterless. 

*' There's no need of your wasting time here/* he re- 
marked, as they went upstairs. ** There are just two rooms 
I'd like to ask you about, — ^this one especially;'* and he 
opened a door for them to pass through. 

It was a large bedroom uninterestingly furnished, but it 
was plesantly proportioned, and it had two tall windows 
that admitted a great deal of light. Peter beckoned his 
guests toward them. Annette drew a deep breath; for be- 
low there whs quite the loveliest garden in all Marville — 
not the largest, but the loveliest. It was of considerable 
size, stretching indeed all the way back to the next street ; 
it was full of carefully tended flower-beds interspersed with 
masses of shrubbery — ^lilac bushes, honeysuckle, rhododen- 
dron, — and with the neatest of curving paths ; and the high 
stone wall that completely shut it in was covered with climb- 
ing vines. The garden was bare now, of course, but beauti- 
ful in its bareness. 

*'0h," said Annette dreamily, after a pause, *'who would 
have thought that old Dr. Willis, with his reserved forbid- 
ding air, was like this ? Fancy you, a stranger, coming here 
to show us what Dr. Willis was like ! ' ' 

*'The agent told me about him,'' Peter returned. '*He 
knew harcUy any one, it seems, except professionally " 

**No one," she assented. 

**And he lived only for his garden. For his home he 
cared nothing." 

**0h, please," she begged, ** let's go down to see it." 

Mr. Cornish looked at his watch impatiently. 

* ' Just a minute, ' ' said Peter. ' * I was thinking of making 
this room a sitting-room, and the next" — ^he threw open a 
door, and Annette peered through — ^''my bedroom. I stole 
the idea, you see, from Blake" (Mr .Cornish sniffed) **and 
it's for that I want your advice. The furniture's impos- 
sible. Now that you've seen, we can go down." 

They descended the stairs, and, passing through the 
kitchen, entered the garden. Annette was like a human 
being who has suddenly discovered Arcadia, and Peter was 
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touched to warm pleasure by her happiness. At last she 
found a little door hidden almost in the comer of the 
garden wall farthest from the house. 

* * Oh !" she cried. * ' And this — ^this secret door ! Where 
does it open tof 

''Into Oak Street. I have the key.** 

''Fancy! And you have the key P' Her eyes shone. 

*'Well, well, children/' said Mr. Cornish at last, "this 
is all very pleasant, but I have a directors' meeting at ten- 
thirty.'' 

Annette shivered back into reality; her glow faded. 

"Quite right, Mr. Cornish," Peter answered cordially. 
"I'm sorry to have taken so much of your time. But the 
point is this : — I'll need a good deal of new furniture, some 
rugs, and so on. Could not you and Mrs. Cornish have 
luncheon in town with me to-day (it would be such a lark to 
make you my guests for a change) and then drop in at a 
furniture shop for half an hour?" 

Mr. Cornish shook his head. "Sorry, but I can't pos- 
sibly. I've agreed, to meet a man at lunch to talk over an 
important matter. But," he added, "there's no reason 
why you and Mrs. Cornish shouldn't go if you like. I 
wouldn't be any help about furniture anyway. Come to 
the bank at three-thirty, and well all ride back home to- 
gether. That way we'll have time to get in a few holes of 
golf, eh?" 

Annette flushed faintly, but assented quietly. "That 
will be very nice, if Mr. Gresham is satisfied to go with me 
alone. ' ' 

As for Peter, he was both pleased and surprised. 
Pleased, because he considered Annette an awfully good 
sort, and liked having her around. Surprised, because, al- 
though he himself was constitutionally indifferent to social 
conventions, he had learned to expect them to get contin- 
ujdly and annojdngly in his way. Marville, he concluded, 
was a thoroughly joUy place. 

"Now I must be off at once," Mr. Cornish observed 
curtly. "The influence of the leisure classes is corrupting 
me. Ill send Dick back immediately with the car as soon 
as he's taken me in." 

' ' No, ' ' said Peter, ' ' don 't. We keep Dick too busy. I 've 
another idea." 
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''Well, well, please yourself, but don't talk to me any 
longer. '^ 

They left the house, and Mr. Cornish was whirled away 
in his ear. 

'*Tell me your idea,*' said Annette eagerly, as they 
walked down Old Lilac Street. ''I suppose we'll go in 
the train, but whyf 

'*No," Peter replied importantly, ''not in the train.'* 

She looked puzzled and intensely curious. ' * I hope you 're 
not thinking of walking. I know English women think 
nothing of walking twenty miles in a forenoon, but for 
myself . . ." 

"No," he returned, "it's my party, and you must do as 
I say. We're going by tram." 

"Tramt" She stared. "Oh, you mean by trolley." 

"Sorry. Yes, that's it. By trolley." 

"But," she protested, "it takes an hour and a half." 

"So much the better." 

"And the cars are so stufEy." 

He laughed. "Fancy England being more alert than 
America! They put the open ones on to-day." 

She stopped walking and looked up at him eagerly. 
"No, really f That means that spring's truly coming." 

He laughed again. "Yes. OflScial recognition.* You 
have to have that in America, don't you?" 

"I love riding in open cars," she went on. "It's a 
splendid idea to go in that way." She paused and con- 
sidered him with apparent anxiety. "But which seat do 
you prefer?" 

"Why, the front seat, of course!" he replied reproach- 
fully. "I wouldn't sit anywhere else." 

She sighed in relief. 

At eleven o 'clock they set off. Doubtless the street rail- 
way company's purpose was to wheedle spring (always a 
good patron of the line) into coming, rather than to recog- 
nize its presence; for in all probability there were weeks 
of closed cars still ahead; one would not be sure of the 
open cars until June. But to-day the air had hardly even 
an undertone of chill. Buds were swelling on the bushes ; 
a twisted apple-tree in a field showed three or four white 
blossoms ; an almost warm little breeze touched the heart to 
an aching love of all nature. 
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In the beginning there were only two or three other 
people on the car, and the two companions had the front 
seat to themselves. The young man had bought a bag of 
peanuts at a Marville shop, and the pleasure of eating 
these may be estimated as of equal strength in Annette and 
Peter. For, though he liked peanuts immensely, while she 
^^ did not, she felt a perverse defiant joy in them, which he, 
who ate them simply, publicly, unromantically, was with- 
out. They tossed the shells gravely at passing tree-trunks. 
(Peter won.) And when the last shell was gone they 
merely sat in happy silence, looking ahead, past the motor- 
man 's sophisticated back, at the country that slipped to- 
wards them. 

At last she turned to him suddenly. ** Mr. Gresham, " 
she asked wistfully, *'is the world always young wherever 
you go?'' 

He laughed gaily, his eyebrows lifted in surprise. *'I 
don't know about the world's being young wherever I go. 
The world's always young — or nearly always. '* 

She shook her head rather sadly. '* Mostly it seems so 
old to me — such a fat middle-aged world. It seems young 
just now, because, I suppose, I feel young to-day. But I'm 
not young any more. It's horrid not to be young." 

He scrutinized her appraisingly. *'No," he said finally, 
''I shouldn't think you were. I should say you were — ^let 
me see — somewhere between fifty and sixty." 

She broke out laughing at his serious tone. ''Oh! So 
much as that?" 

''Why, yes. Of course I may be a few years off; but 
you see I've known you long enough now (a week to-day; 
that's an age) to understand your inverted method. I 
observe that you grow consistently younger as time passes. 
You're perceptibly more youthful this morning than a 
week ago. So if, as I 'm bound to conclude, you were bom 
old, it must have taken you approximately fifty years to 
reach your present state. ' ' 

She nodded thoughtfully, her lips twitching. "But then 
what will happen to me when I'm eighty?" 

"It's so simple," he explained. "You ought not to ask. 
You'll become a gawky girl, then a child, then a baby, then 
you'll go out — ^IJUke Alice." 

She appeared to weigh the possibility e.w^ixiSii, '-''^W^ 
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not so very shining a prospect, * ' she said thoughtfully. "I 
think I prefer to stop growing. ' ' 

He shook his head. ** Sorry, but you can*t, you know. 
There's no precedent. But don't feel too badly about it. 
You come to me twenty-five years from now. I shall have 
white hair by then — or none — and shall be living mainly 
in the past. It will be a real pleasure to hear a child's in- 
nocent laughter. Ill tdl you fairy-tales and cut you out 
paper gee-gees.'' 

Thus their conversation. 

But after the car reached the ravelled edge of the city, 
aad moved in jerks to the accompaniment of a clanging 
fretful bell through city streets, their chatter dwindled, 
partly because the noise made talking difficult, partly be- 
cause their moods seemed less in accord. Peter was tensely 
observant of everything about him ; Annette appeared de- 
pressed. 

'*It was lovely back in the country,'* she remarked re- 
gretfully, *'but I don't like this." 

**0h, don't you?" he exclaimed. ''But it's so — ^vivid!" 
He frowned with the effort of turning his appreciation into 
words. ''It's put on with such fresh, bold, sweeping col- 
ours, — and to the deuce with nuances! One couldn't be 
bored here." 

**You couldn't be bored anywhere, I think." 

*'No, I suppose not," he returned carelessly. "But 
surely not here. Odd ! — ^I 've hardly ever seen a place with- 
out feeling I'd like to live in it — ^for a while — just for a 
whae." 

"Oh!" she cried. "But you wouldn't like to live here? 
In the dirt ! Among all the noise ! ' ' 

"I've lived in places that were noisier and equally 
dirty." 

She considered him wistfully. 

But when they had crossed the river and reached the 
smooth handsome centre of the city she recovered her 
cheerfulness. "I've enjoyed it ever so much," she said. 

After they had descended from the tram she glanced at 
her wrist-watch. "It's just half -past twelve. There won't 
be such crowds now in the shops. If you like, we'll go look 
at the furniture and things before luncheon." 

He assented readily. "That will be much jollier." 
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As they turned a comer Peter found himself suddenly 
almost face-to-face with the girl of the cinema. He had 
hardly given her a thought during the week, but he recog- 
nized her instantly. She looked at him with startled eyes, 
and as though half defiantly in doubt whether he would 
salute her, but he smiled and raised his hat immediately. 
She hurried past with a murmured greeting. 

Annette looked at him curiously. ''I didn't know you 
knew any one in town,*' she ventured, then turned her eyes 
away. 

*'I don't,'' he said innocently. ''I don't think I can 
possibly know the young lady. Still, she looked as though 
I did, so of course I bowed." 

Annette gave him a swift sidelong glance but did not 
reply. ''The trolley ride was really lovely," she remarked 
after a moment. ''What made you think of it?" 

The encounter with Elsie Cook having turned Peter's 
mind toward moving-pictures, the latter mischievously in- 
fluenced his reply. "You know how many motor cars you 
see in cinema films," he said. "Oceans of them— drawing 
up to palatial gate-ways, rushing through city streets, 
whirling down trim country roads. Well, if I ride too 
much in motor cars I feel as though I were living on a 
cinema screen — ^just a two-dimensioned picture of a man." 

"How funny!" she broke in, with an amused laugh. 

"Quite true, I assure you. They're jolly — ^motor 
cars — ^but they're not real. They belong on the white sheet. 
You live rather a lot in them over here, don't you?" 

(You may picture the sleeping dragon as just beginning 
to wake up — ^yawning and stretching himself, still full of 
sleep.) 

But they were now arrived at the Eiver Street entrance 
of Morris and Leeser's department store. The building 
was rigidly and carefully Italian Eenaissance, but it was 
much, much larger than anything in Florence or Rome. It 
was immense, twelve stories in height, with, in the centre, 
a huge glass-covered court containing potted slunbbery, 
gurgling fountains, and caged birds singing. Its fame ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There was noth- 
ing capable of having a price that you could not buy at 
}if orris and Leeser's. 

"When, in the midst of an entering throng, they had goue 
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througli the revolving doors that were turned perpetually 
by a boy in livery, the Englishman paused to snuff the air 
with interest. It seemed literally that he and Annette had 
stepped into a different world. Its moist heated atmos- 
phere, its lighting, its warm odour of linen, its babbling 
hum of sound, all were its own, totally dissociated from 
those of the world outside. The multitudes of girls behind 
the interminable counters had one manner, and, though 
girls and customers spoke English, the effect was that of 
a different specialized language. This place was an em- 
pire, with its own laws, its own colossal order. 

Peter grinned. He and Annette had retreated into a 
comer free of the flowing crowd. **Upon my word," he 
said, **it's amazing!*' 

''Isn't itr* she assented, half proudly. *'Tou haven't 
anything in England like this, not that I Ve ever seen any- 
way.'' 

'*No-o," he returned, his brows contracted in puzzled 
estimation, ** nothing so big at any rate, nothing nearly so 
big. But — ^I wonder if we haven't — except for the size." 
He paused for a moment. '*Do you know," he added at 
last, more and more perplexed, ''I've a sort of notion that 
the bigness mixes one up. If it weren't for that — I say, I 
must ask Blake." 

She looked at him wonderingly. "I don't understand." 

"No, you wouldn't. You're not detached enough, and 
I'm not clever enough. There's an immense sophistication 
— ^but underneath — ^isn't there a kind of childishness? I 
must ask Blake." 

(Thoroughly awake now, the dragon, and sitting up, 
though still in bed.) 

It was only a flash— of enlightenment or bewilderment — 
that faded quickly. 

Peter and Annette ascended, by means of a spacious ele- 
vator, to the ninth floor, where were to be found the rug 
and furniture departments. 

Annette was faaown in Morris and Leeser's, but being 
known there was like being known in America ; one might 
be a familiar flgure in Baltimore and Boston, yet without 
even an acquaintance in Buffalo. It chanced that she was 
unknown in the furniture and rug departments. 

Accordingly, with the first inquiry that she and Peter 
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made, it was at once, obviously if tacitly, assumed that 
they were newly, or about to be, married, and setting up 
housekeeping. No one was so impertinent as to give voice 
to the assumption, but it glowed in the salesman's friendly 
confidential manner, and hung somehow in the air. A 
slow blush crept over the young woman's face. There are 
blushes that come suddenly with swift emotion and vanish 
as quickly. These are not so bad. Sweetness lurks within 
their discomfort. But there are others — ^the blushes of a 
shame that has no right to exist — ^which are vilely painful. 
They crawl and grow and cling and will not be dismissed. 
They make self hateful. This was such a blush. And Peter 
was villainous. He encouraged it to endure, and aggra- 
vated its effects ; for he fell eagerly and dramatically into 
the game. He pretended embarrassment; he cast timid 
half -glances at Annette ; he asked her shyly for her judg- 
ment on every piece of furniture. When it came to buying 
a bed he was, it is to be feared, not really refined. He 
was suddenly speechless, delicately consummately awk- 
ward, and never once looked at his companion. It was the 
salesman in whom refinement shone here. He became 
grave, deferential, earnest. Not a smile lurked in his whole 
personality. 

Annette was cross with Peter for some time after they 
had left the store. It was not until they were a long way 
through luncheon that she would admit to foi^ving 
him. 

*'I don't care,*' she said over the chops. **You were not 
nice, Mr. Gresham.'^ 

'*How do you meanT' he asked innocently. 

She could almost have stamped her foot. **You know 
perfectly well!'' she cried. **You make me feel like a 
child. It's all very well to feel young, but I don't care at 
all about feeling as young as this. You played with me as 
though I were a mouse and you a cat." 

''A cynical twentieth-century cat with a little Victorian 
mouse," he said gravely. Then he broke out laughing. 
'*0h, please, Mrs. Cornish," he begged, ''don't be cross! 
I know I was horrid. But all the frolicsome devils of spring 
are abroad to-day. And then — oh, forgive me! — ^but the 
salesman:" (solemnly) '''Simplicity in beds, above all, 
don't you agree with me, sir? Note the fine simglkifc^ ^\ 
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the lines. And then — solid mahogany. It will last for 
centuries.' Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" 

She could not help laughing with him, and peace was 
made. But he knew perfectly that she felt it was wrong 
to laugh and that there was something not quite nice about 
itaU. 

To do Peter justice — and, unfortunately, the better one 
knows him the more it becomes necessary to do him justice 
whenever possible — ^he was probably more innocent of soul 
than she in the trivial adventure. For he had not blushed ; 
and he would not have played so recklessly had there been 
anything more than play abroad. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

When Peter took possession of his house on the morning 
after his day with Annette, he suddenly felt the world, 
MarviUe in particular, and himself above all, to be tedious 
and uninspired. His furniture had not yet arrived, his 
expressionless servant had ; the day was gray and cold, and 
there seemed to be an emptiness in all things. His state 
of mind was like that of a boy just home from college, when 
the greetings are over and the enthusiasms spent. He 
threw himself at last into a chair in an upstairs room and 
gazed down uninterestedly at the flowerless garden. Why 
on earth, he asked himself, had he taken this house! Why 
had he decided to stay in Marvillef But then, why should 
he stay anywhere? 

It was an unlovely mood, but it comes at times to those 
who live at all recklessly. It is the mood that made Emily 
Bronte write (after in two hours having achieved eight 
lines of uncharacteristically bad verse) : **I am more terrifi- 
cally and infernally and idiotically and brutally STUPID 
than ever I was in the whole course of my incarnate ex- 
istence.'' Until twenty-five it is tolerable, because up to 
that age one fancies it the craving for something one does 
not pjossess, — ^usually for love, the high, the mysterious, 
which is to assuage all longings, set everything right. But 
Peter was thirty-three and knew better. He knew that it 
was merely Hamlet's ** weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable" 
without the magic of the ennobling words. In all the 
world the only thing he could think of which might relieve 
the dragging tedium was Annette's blithe, singularly girl- 
ish company; and even that, he thought, seemed desirable 
simply because he could not reasonably possess it, having 
just left the Cornish house. 

Meditating apathetically on the history of his first week 
in MarviUe, he recollected at last that it was for this after- 
noon he had made the appointment with Elsie Cook. He 
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had been but half in earnest in making it, and he felt now 
not the faintest desire to see the girl again. However, 
there are, as every one knows, dull and stagnant moments 
when to have a definite thing, however uninteresting, to 
do is a relief. 

Accordingly Peter yawned, rang for the unstimulating 
Olga, told her to get him his coat and hat, announced that 
he didn't know when he would be home, took a last sad 
look at her vacant face, and strolled away to the station. 

There was an excellent local train service; he had only 
a quarter of an hour to wait ; and he reflected that it was 
in any case easy to leave Marville. 

But when you go away from one place you inevitably 
sooner or later arrive at another. The city announced it- 
self as much, much worse than Marville. It appeared, in 
the fogged morning air, dishevelled, unfinished and brutal. 
It reminded Peter of a cocotte, designed to look well at 
night, and seen now, unkempt and sordid, by daylight. 
True, it was going about its business, going very noisily 
about it; but its rouge and pearls — ^the extinguished in- 
candescent lamps that spelled out the names of merchants 
or of theatres, the vast shoddy scaffoldings of the electric 
signs, dark now — ^were out of use and, worse, prepared with 
a callous cynicism for evening wear. In the midst of a 
melodrama you may sometimes see the orchestra file in to 
its places, as quietly as possible but still with some scraping 
of chairs and rattling of music-racks, and you know that in 
a few minutes it is to play soft music to accompany and 
heighten some emotional moment of the drama. That was 
the city. 

Moreover, the blatant personality of the city's advertise- 
ments was revolting. ''USE this or that!" ''Have YOU 
read so-and-so T' "THIS is for YOU, young man!" 
Peter felt angrily that he was being individually insulted 
at every step. 

He went at last to a restaurant where he made a gloomy 
luncheon; for, in truth, unless one is in a pleasant mood, 
hungry in good hungry company, and awake to the romance 
of food, there is nothing more depressing than restaurants, 
with their characterless white tables, their bored greedy 
waiters, and their promiscuous agglomeration of customers^ 

each miiuatering to hia own stomach, 
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But the hour passed somehow, and at half -past two Peter 
was in the arcade of the cinema. 

Elsie was waiting. 

He noted with a slight reawakening of interest, as he 
approached her, that she was really very pretty indeed. 
Her soft brown hair, that showed neatly beneath her hat, 
set off a perfect complexion, her violet eyes were shaded by 
long dark lashes, and her slim figure was admirable. Only 
her mouth — ^that treacherous feature — ^was not quite satis- 
factory, a little vulgar; but this was not because of any 
fault in its modelling, but because it clearly revealed self- 
consciousness in the girl, and an attempt to pose as some- 
thing that she was not. 

In fact, she replied to Peter's carelessly cordial greeting 
in her most elegant society tone, her lips stiffly con- 
tracted. 

**I guess I ought to apologize to you, Mr. Gresham," she 
said. '*I know all about you now. I couldn't harcUy be- 
lieve my eyes when I read it in the Globe and Star, *The 
hero of the great train wreck,' it called you, and it gave 
the whole story of your life. Mistakes will happen, but 
how was I to know you were an English lord? You didn't 
look haughty." 

Peter frowned. This was not escaping from stupidity. 
*'I'm not a lord," he returned curtly. 

''Well," she went on, ''almost. The paper said your 
uncle " 

' ' Oh, hang my uncle ! " 

"But say!" she broke out, with a bright formal smile, 
"think of me being fresh and saying I guessed you must 
come from Keokuk!" 

"Why not?" he asked coolly, raising his eyebrows. "I 
dare say people there are much like people here or in Eng- 
land — or is Keokuk an asylum?" 

She stared at him in surprise, and all her excess of man- 
ner dropped off momentarily. Obviously she coidd retain 
it only so long as conversation moved in reasonably regular 
grooves. Anything unexpected drove it away. One can- 
not think of two things at the same time, and poor Elsie 
must think hard about the manner if she was to retain it. 
' ' No, ' ' she exclaimed, ' ' of course not ! It 's just a jay town, 

iu iQWft or K^ns^s, I guess, I dou't kugw whf^t it's Vk^y 
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only you say 'Keokuk' like you say 'Oshkosh,' " she added 
vaguely. 

*'I see," he remarked, a bit more kindly under the in- 
fluence of naturalness. **We have towns in England, too, 
whose names are by- words." 

*'A11 the same," she observed archly, grasping desper- 
ately after her accent, **how was I to know you were an 
Englishman when you don 't talk like one ? ' ' 

*'No?" he asked. "I always supposed I did. No one 
in England has appeared to find anything odd in my ac- 
cent. Where, may I ask, have you studied British speech?" 

She looked rather dazed for a moment. **Eh? Oh! 
Where have I heard Englishmen talk? At the the-ay-tre. 
I've seen hundreds of plays with Englishmen in," she ex- 
plained, quite seriously. 

The conversation seemed to be taking a turn for the bet- 
ter. He smiled faintly, beginning to amuse himself. 
*'H'm," he remarked. **I have a fairly wide acquaintance 
with the theatre — or had until it began to take itself so 
furiously hard. I think I'm competent to say that there's 
nothing in the world so absurd as a stage-Englishman in 
America unless it's a stage- American in England." 

She stared at him, her face expressing a stubborn doubt. 
Her thoughts were as clear as though she had, or could 
have, put them lucidly into words. There was he, an Eng- 
lish lord, or nearly, *'the hero of the great train wreck," 
hut she had seen the plays — in real theatres ; she had heard 
the Englishmen speak. 

**They weren't just bum plays. They were reel high- 
brow plays, some of them," she asserted obstinately. 

He laughed. ** Elsie! Elsie!" he cried, **you, too, have 
got the great — deep — sense of established institutions. I 
make the guess that you would believe anything you read 
in a book." 

*' What's that got to do . . . ?" she began, and broke 
off, hopelessly dazed. 

He laughed again, then glanced up ; for all this time they 
had been standing in the open vestibule of the picture pal- 
ace. The weather had cleared somewhat since noon, and 
the feeble struggles of a pallid sun were visible now. 

*'I say!" Peter remarked, *'I don't at all fancy watch- 
ing thin motor cars — I mean automobiles — ^run around on 
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a white sheet. What do you say to our taking a truly one 
and going for a ride?" 

The girl's eyes lighted up prettily. ''Oh,, swell!" she 
exclaimed; but the moment afterward her expression al- 
tered. '*But," she ventured soberly, **I don't know if I 
ought to. Maybe it's different in England. Taxis are 
awful dear here." 

Peter was touched. ''That's sweet of you, Elsie," he 
said. "It is quite true that I'm not a millionaire, but I'm 
decently off enough to afford a motor car now and then, 
though I don't own one. Come on." 

They walked to the curb and found a taxi almost im- 
mediately. "They're like hawks," he commented, "always 
greedily watchful. Where shall we go?" he asked, as he 
helped her in. "I don't know the town. You decide. 
Anywhere you like." 

"Anywhere but Marville, I suppose you mean." 
He gazed at her with a little smile. "Why, no. Mar- 
ville, if you wish. Only I admit to being a bit tired of the 
road between here and there." 

She flushed and looked painfully ashamed. "Anyhow I 
don't want to go to Marville," she blurted out awkwardly. 
The chauffeur was awaiting instructions, his head turned 
expectantly. "Go out through the park system," she said 
to him in a tone of haughty command, "as far as North 
Bridge, 'n' then come back by the river boulevard." 
They set off. 

Elsie leaned back with a sigh of content. "I just love 
joy-riding," she remarked, "but I've never been but 
twice. Both times the gentleman I was with tried to 
get fresL" 

Peter stretched his long legs out comfortably. "Can't 
say I blame you for not going oftener under the circum- 
stances. Fancy what a bore if a man could never go out 
in a motor without being annoyed by some woman! It 
wouldn't be worth it. I'd turn my back forever on auto- 
mobiles. ' ' 

She laughed. "You say such funny things. Maybe 
that's because you're an Englishman." 

"Anyway, as I was about to conclude, you may ride in 
peace. However superhuman the effort, I promise not to 
get — ^what is it! — afresh." 
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* ' Oh ! ' ' she said enigmatically, * ' yon ? Ton wolildn H. I 
know that withont being told." 

There was a pause, while she looked about her happily, 
and down at the pedestrians regally. 

''Who was that I saw you with yesterday!'* Elsie in- 
quired suddenly. 

If Peter had belonged in spirit to the class of which his 
birth was supposed to make him a member, he would per- 
haps have evaded the question. Instead, he replied to it 
serenely. *'The lady at whose house I was staying." 

''InMarviUe?" 

He nodded. ** Jolly place, Marville. Pull of cordial 
people. ' ' 

Something disagreeable glowed in the girl's face. Her 
mouth took on a sulky droop, and her eyes were greedy. 
The young man regarded her unfavourably, understanding 
her well enough with his mind, not at all with his heart. 
He could not comprehend envy. 

' ' Then it was Mrs. Cornish. I didn 't know if you 'd speak 
to me or not." 

*'Yes," he assented, ''Mrs. Cornish. You'd like her. 
Perhaps you'll meet her some day." 

The suUenness of Elsie's face flamed into an ugly ex- 
pression of hate. "Me!" she cried in a hard metallic voice. 
' ' I guess not ! You know I won 't. Mrs. Cornish isn 't likely 
to be asking me to her receptions. 'A shop girl,' — ^that's 
what she'd call me. All the same I'm just as much a lady 
as she is, every bit as much!" 

"Very well, then," said Peter lightly, "since you are, 
why do you mind?" 

Wrath faded from the girl's face. Her mouth opened, 
and she stared at her companion in bewilderment. "But" 
— she stammered finally — ^"but" — and then paused. 

Peter laughed frankly. "What's the good in worrying 
one's head about idiotic things that aren't real, when the 
real world is so simple!" he asked gaily. "Mr. Cornish 
and Mrs. Cornish are very charming, and you are very 
charming, and I ride around in motor cars with all of you. 
How elementary!" 

It was apparently a fresh view of things for Elsie, and 
its simplicity seemed to be not unattractive to her. "I 
guess I'm not very charming," she said at last sheepishly. 
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''It ain't your fault if I have to stand up all day selling 
gloves, and here I am spoiling your party, and, gee, the 
taxi's already gone up to a dollar-fifty T' 

*'Let it go," he observed cheerfully. **It'B having a 
lovely energetic time. It always does. Its motto is that 
of the House of Savoy, Sempre Avanti, which is Italian for 
* Onward and Upward, ' * Excelsior, ' and so forth. ' ' 

''What's the House of Savoy!'' 

' ' Reigning family of Italy. ' ' 

"Do you know them?" she inquired eagerly. 

"Met the king's cousin, the Duca degli Abruzzi, two or 
three times at Nice. He's a good sort, very gay, goes in 
for racing boats." 

Peter was not amused by the adulation with which Elsie 
gazed at him, and when she asked in hushed tones if he 
also knew the King of England he said "No" almost tri- 
umphantly. 

"Well, I'm sure you will some day," she remarked con- 
fidently; and he smiled in spite of himself. 

However, she appeared to divine that he was not pleased 
with her. "I guess," she ventured humbly, "if you have 
friends like that you can't care much for associating 
with me." 

He sighed wearily. "If you'd only be natural, Elsie," 
he replied. "They're all so much more natural than you." 

"More natural?" she returned vaguely. "But anyway 
they're haughtier, of course." 

"Haughty!" he exclaimed, bored. "Never a one of 
them. As simple as day. Why on earth should they be 
haughty? Now you, Elsie," he went on coldly, "if you 
were to marry the millionaire your stony little heart yearns 
for, you'd be abominably haughty." 

She flushed at his tone, and he was sorry for her at once. 
Probably she did not understand very well. How should 
she have understood, having never had anything better 
than society novels, a coarse philandering millionaire or 
two, and society plays, to define for her the manners of the 
class to which she ached so passionately to belong? Never- 
theless, something of the Englishman's meaning must have 
seeped in through her intuitions; for during the next five 
minutes her pathetic attempt at a society air faded and 
finally disappeared. 
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Meanwhfle, the taxi had whirled them on, through hand- 
some business streets and streets of handsome dissimilar 
residences, to the entrance of Washington Park, the first 
in the splendid system of which the city was so proud. 
They went through an imposing marble arch, and described 
a wide half-circle around a carefully tended grass-plot 
where rose a commanding statue of the great patriot. 

Peter looked about him with interest. *'You must point 
out everything to me," he remarked. 

*'Well, that's George Washington," she said proudly. 
**I suppose you know who he was, even if you are English." 

**You forget that my mother was American," he pro- 
tested. 

*' Didn't they ever quarrel, — ^your father and your 
mother?" 

*' About the Eevolution? No, — at least, never in my 
presence. My mother was a woman of great self-restraint, 
and, as for my father, I doubt whether he had ever heard 
of the Revolution. He was not very well-read, poor dear, 
but his knowledge of horses was consummate and enabled 
him to lose quite a tidy sum every year. If you'd asked 
him who George Washington was he'd probably have re- 
plied that he was the son of Hopeful out of Fairy Queen, 
and been shocked that you didn't know already." 

'*0h, you're kidding!" said Elsie, with a burst of 
laughter. 

**Kid — oh, ragging! Not a bit of it." 

They plunged deeper and deeper into the park, which 
was laid out informally, well-kept, and full of tall oaks and 
maples faintly touched now with green. Gray squirrels 
flickered about over the grass, or paused, with the sage 
mischievous air of doing something delightfully wrong, to 
take the nuts proffered them by excited children. 

Peter breathed in the moist, heavy, fresh-scented, spring 
air joyfully. Elsie, too, was in the best of spirits, at her 
ease now, and chattering freely. She told him when they 
reached Adams Park, which had a tiny artificial lake with 
swans and gondolas, and, later, explained the transition 
thence to Jefferson Park, which was formally designed with 
flower-beds, hedges, and clipped cedar-bushes ; but she grew 
increasingly vague as to the role in history of the presidents 
thus progressively honoured. 
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Van Buren Park was the last and newest, and fronted 
on the river. They stopped the taxi, descended, and walked 
to the stone parapet, gazing down at the wide yellow flood, 
and across to the black smoking mass of factories on the 
farther side. To the left, on their own bank, and at no 
great distance beyond the end of Van Buren Park, rose a 
confused mass of wooden structures, all painted white. 
Spires and roofs hinting wildly — ^and mistakenly — at Swit- 
zerland; towers grossly libellous of Italy; huge angles, 
enormous curves, monstrous projections, suggesting noth- 
ing that ever was on land or sea: — ^the incoherent whole 
gave the impression of a village built by unrestrained 
lunatics. 

'* That's the White City,'' said Elsie, pointing. 

*'0h!" Peter exclaimed. **I see! Shooting the chutes, 
Venetian gondolas, Swiss village, and all that." 

She nodded. *'It's closed now. It don't open till June. 
Some people like those sort of things," she added with a 
sniff. 

He smiled. ''Don't you?" 

She looked at him dubiously. ''The White City's kind 
of vulgar. The girls all shriek when they go on the Scenic 
Eailway. It ain 't ladylike. ' ' 

"Dear! Dear!" he said mockingly. "Then you really 
don't enjoy the lights, and the monkey-nuts, and the ruf- 
fians throwing confetti, and the big wheels going around, 
and the rifles snapping in the shooting-galleries, p.nd the 
young men earnestly trying to throw rings around walking- 
sticks, and the magic-maze?" 

The picture he drew was alluring. The girl's eyes wav- 
ered, but her lips were firm. "Our best people don't go 
there," she observed obstinately. 

' ' What a pity ! " He considered her humorously. ' ' Now 
in London I once spent five hours at the same kind of place 
— ^we have one there, too, you know — ^with a duke and an 
earl, genuine both." 

Elsie's face revealed immense awe but no surren- 
der. 

"Well," she insisted with a tremulous sigh, "maybe it's 
all right in London — I mean, of course it is if you and a 
duke and an earl went — ^but here it's different The best 
people don't go." 
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He laughed, almost in admiration, and took her arm. 
''Come on, Elsie," he said. ''Well go back." 

It was six o'clock and almost dark when they reached 
the city. Lights were shining in the streets and in the 
windows of the tall buildings. Electric signs glowed. The 
city had put off its slovenliness. It was tawdry but suc- 
cessful now ; and Peter neither was nor wished to be proof 
against its facile charm. He looked about approvingly. 

"Very soon," he remarked, "we must have some din- 
ner. What fun!" 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. "Oh, no, Mr. Gresham! I 
mustn't!— I " 

' ' Oh, dear ! " he cried. * ' Don 't the best people here dine ? 
How sad!" 

She laughed a little in embarrassment. "I mean, I 
oughtn't to. You've been just great to me already. The 
taxi " 

"Oh, hang the taxi! Tell me, — ^where is the very joUiest 
place to dine?" 

"The — ^the Hotel Ritz, I guess," she stammered. "I've 
always heard about it. Only I couldn't " 

"Nonsense! Come along." 

Her face was eager and wistful. "Well," she said, "I 
will, but I oughtn't to — only first I have to go home and 
put on another dress." 

"You look quite ripping now — ^and 7 can't dress, you 
know. All my clothes are in Marville. Won't they let me 
in like this? Still, if you like. Where shall I tell the 
chauffeur to go?" 

She twisted her small gloved hands together. "No, 
please! You just set me down at the next corner. I'm 
nearly home then, really, — 'n' then you go on to the Ritz. 
I'll meet you there in the lobby in three-quarters of an 
hour. Please!" 

He looked at her for an instant. "Very well, Elsie," he 
said with grave courtesy, and called to the chauffeur to 
stop. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Peter laid down no laws as to what a man should be, 
but he had definite ideals for a hotel. The gold and velvet 
Bitz satii^ed them. He strolled into its palatial bar, and, 
dropping easily into a seat at a small table, ordered whiskey 
and soda, over which he meditated lightly on Elsie. His 
interest in her was little more — except for the element it 
contained of sex-attraction — ^than that he felt for any 
human being with whom he came in contact, and he was too 
lazy to consider thoughtfully the problem she represented. 
But she had moments of instinctive gracefulness in which 
he found her appealing. When, pressing her hands to- 
gether, she had feared lest he should see the dismal house 
she roomed in, he had felt a sharp rush of something like 
adBfection for her. He could picture the house clearly 
enough in his imagination. "Poor Elsie!'* he thought, 
lighting a cigarette. 

Elsie had one great virtue not possessed by ladies of the 
class to which she wished to belong. She was prompt. 
Only forty-seven minutes after Peter had set her down on 
a distant comer she entered the lobby of the Ritz. Peter 
stared as he rose to meet her. She wore a soft pink frock, 
inexpensive no doubt, but as becoming as anything from 
Paris could have been, and graciously simple. It was dear 
that, whatever her faults of personality, she understood 
simplicity in dress. Also she knew how to walk. **How do 
they do it! '' thought Peter rapidly, evoking the unpleasant 
vision of how a London girl of Elsie's sort would have ap- 
peared in the evening. A keener interest stirred in him. 
But he refrained from admiring comment, and merely gave 
the girl his arm, with a smile. 

Their progress to the dining-room and across it to the 
table Peter selected must have been an ordeal to the girl, 
for Peter felt the rigidity of her hand on his arm and the 
tenseness of her slim body when she brushed against him ; 
but she gave no sign of uneasiness. Her bearing, he 
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thought, was perfect, unless that it was a trifle too queenly. 
** Plucky!" he reflected with a touch of warm admiration. 
His eyes were alive and eager. He found himself stirred 
by her proximity. 

She sighed with delight as she took her seat at the small 
table, which was lighted softly by rose-shaded electric can- 
dles. *'This is great!" she murmured, and gazed about 
her at the handsome, quietly florid room. 

He nodded appreciatively. ''No mistaking the Real 
Thing in restaurants. You can't counterfeit it. It either 
comes off or it doesn't." 

However, he understood that Elsie was in a state that 
positively did not permit of her understanding the sense 
of words; so he set to perusing the dinner-card that his 
waiter proffered him. 

The waiter was discreet, alert, and beautifully trained, 
a splendid incarnation of the waiter-ideal, but he had in 
speaking what an American would have termed a ''mucker- 
voice." It was so out of keeping with his appearance that 
Peter started and raised his eyes to the man's face. 
But you're French, aren't you?" he inquired. 
Oui, monsieur/^ returned the waiter instinctively, a 
quick irrepressible light of individuality softening his 
stolidness. Thenceforth they conversed in that language; 
and the waiter's accent was as pure as that of an AccLde- 
micien. 

"A mad country!" thought Peter, keenly amused by the 
contrast. He was enjoying himself now. 

When he had ordered the dinner he looked again at Elsie, 
but he did not talk to her for some little time. 

The arrival of the wine with the second course reopened 
conversation. Peter had ordered a light Bordeaux, and 
he saw by the wry expression of Elsie's mouth after a single 
sip of it that he had been thoughtlessly selfish. 

"You don't like it. Of course you don't. Women never 
do. I ought to have remembered." 

"Oh, yes, I do," she replied bravely, "only it's kind of 
sour and warm, isn't it?" 

"Yes," he said cordially, "it is, both." He summoned 
the waiter. "Bring madame something else — ^let's see — 
say a Sauteme cup, not forgetting the cucumber. I will 
keep the Mouton for myself." 
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^^Bien, monsieur.'* 

Elsie loved her Santeme cup. That was dear. **It's 
got so many tastes, — something funny, like you smell in the 
country, I guess.'* 

*' That's the mint,'* announced Peter promptly. 

** 'N' then a funny little after-taste.'' 

* * The cucumber. Indispensable. ' ' 

She sipped again analytically. *' 'N' then something 
"winey that's kind of bad and kind of good, and that I 
don't know if I like or not, but I guess I do." 

''That," he concluded, "is the Sauteme, the wicked 
French element that you 'first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace'!" He laughed, and she laughed with him, not in 
intellectual communion, but from sheer high spirits. 

The room was filling gradually with pleasant, prosper- 
ous, well-dressed people. Elsie gazed at them all with 
eager interest. In a balcony at the end of the hall an 
orchestra began to play decorously. 

Peter caught sight of an elderly rugged-faced man com- 
ing through the arched doorway, and recognized Mr. Gary, 
whom he had met at Mr. Cornish's club, and to whom ho 
had a letter of introduction. Mr. Gary, in the sweeping 
lowering glance with which he surveyed the room, also 
saw Peter, and crossed to his table. For just an instant, 
as he approached, he considered Elsie casually. 

"Well," he said gruffly, "how are you, young mant 
Given up country life?" 

"No," Peter returned. "Just a day's vacation. I've 
taken a house in Marville." 

"You have, eh? Must like these parts. This place effete 
and gilded enough to suit you?" 

"Nothing so convincingly European in Europe," said 
the Englishman, smiling. 

Mr. Gary nodded his head and grunted. "Parrots, all of 
us," he grumbled. "Well, come and see me some day." 
And he moved off. 

Turning back to Elsie, Peter was astonished to observe 
that her face had flushed a dull red and that her mouth 
had taken an angry twist. 

"What on earth's the matter?" he inquired. 

She jerked her head toward the retreating figure of Mr. 
Cary, "I didn't like the way he looked at me," she re- 
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plied hotly. ''It was just's if he'd said: * Who's your 
pick-up T ' 

All the chann that Peter had begun to feel in her, once 
her self-consciousness had vanished and exhilaration en- 
livened her prettiness, was gone. She appeared to him now 
merely a very peevish girl. His eyes, as he regarded her, 
were sharp and cold. There is nothing more displeasing 
to men who are by nature simple and direct than self -con- 
sciousness. 

''Nonsense!" he replied. "He looked at you merely as 
any one would look at a well-dressed young woman. Now 
reflect for a minute. It's quite all right, I suppose, for a 
decent young man and a decent young woman to dine to- 
gether here, or you wouldn't have recommended the place!" 

She nodded sullenly. 

"Very well, then. If you think people look at you 
strangely you must be afraid there's something wrong with 
your appearance. I assure you there is not. So don't be 
a little fool. " 

Under the pressure of his gaze and the sternness of his 
voice tears rose to her eyes and trembled on her long lashes, 
but she held them back. 

"Who was he?" she asked in a voice of sullen humil- 
iation. 

Peter saw the tears and was touched. "Poor child!" he 
thought. "It's not her fault." 

' ' His name is Gary, ' ' he said, smiling at her pleasantly. 
"I've met him only once, but I have a letter of introduc- 
tion to him from a friend of his and mine in England." 

She dabbed with a handkerchief at her eyes, then opened 
them very wide. "Not Henry J. Gary, the multi-million- 
aire?" 

Peter laughed. "What a memory you have!" he ob- 
served lightly. "His initials are certainly H. J. Don't 
know whether he's a millionaire or not. Dare say he is 
from the scornful way he surveyed this expensive room." 

"And he didn't look to me like anybody at all! Gee," 
she concluded in awed tones, "you certainly do know swell 
people!" 

She recovered her vivacity quickly after this contre- 
temps, and they chatted amicably over the remainder of 
the dinner. Peter had wisely ordered complicated food; 
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and each dish obviously brought the girl the joy of novelty, 
for all that she endeavoured to accept everything with 
sophistication. She grew gradually more natural in man- 
ner ; and after a while she told her companion quite simply 
of her work, its difficulties and diversions, while he listened 
with sympathetic attention. Peter was guiltless of the of- 
fensive supercilious desire to *' study" people. His best 
trait was that, looking down on no one and up to no one, 
he was honestly interested in any human being who did 
not pose. 

*'The ladies are the worst," Elsie was saying. ''You'd 
think they'd remember that girls get tired sometimes, but 
they don't seem to. They make you pull out everything, 
'n' then they paw everything over, 'n' then they aren't 
satisfied. 'N' if you happen to say the least little thing 
that ain't polite they report you 'n' you get fired. Now 
gentlemen are better. They're nearly always scared — / 
don't know why — and " 

But at this moment the waiter brought the ices, and 
Elsie lost the trail of the conversation. 

*'0h!" she exclaimed, tasting, ''what's its name?" 

"Its name," said Peter, "is Peche Melba." 

"It's grand!" she murmured, with a sigh. 

With the coffee he ordered a liqueur for himself, but 
none for Elsie. "In the first place," he explained, "you 
wouldn't like it, and, in the second, it might make you 
dizzy if you're not used to it." 

"I guess you're a good deal different from the gentlemen 
I 've met up to now, ' ' she remarked naively. ' ' They always 
tried to make me drink a lot." 

"Hope I am." He gazed appreciatively at her glowing 
face and brilliant long-lashed eyes. "You see," he said, 
half in earnest, "I'm quite capable of making love to you, 
another time, when I've not promised to behave — ^you re- 
member? But if I did I shouldn't resort to alcoholic stim- 
ulants for help." 

She flushed vividly and lowered her eyes quickly. * ' Oh, ' ' 
she murmured, half nervously, half delightedly, "now 
you're just kidding me again." 

He looked at her thoughtfully, but without replying. 

As he sipped his liqueur, an idea came to him. At first 
it was merdy mischievous, but almost at once it began to 
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grow and spread like the smoke of the genie's bottle. He 
chuckled with delight at its possibilities. 

"Elsie," he said, "unless I'm much mistaken, the dear- 
est dream of your young life is to be a Lady — capital Lf 

She made a brave little attempt at haughtiness. "I 
guess I am now as much as anybody else," she replied 
stiffly. 

He smiled but shook his head. "Not in the sense you 
mean it. Now honestly, Elsie, whether a woman's techni- 
cally a lady or not doesn't make any more difference to me 
than whether she's dark or fair, but it does to you, — oh, 
rather I Is that true 1 ' ' 

She ga^ed at him from wide-open violet eyes, in which 
there shone some resentment but far more curiosity. 

"Now wait a minute. I must do some thinking," he 
went on, wrinkling his forehead. "There are a lot of petty 
laws made," he continued, feeling his way clumsily, — ^"laws 
about being a Lady. Do you know why they're madet 
They're made against you, Elsie." 

She nodded angrily, her lips trembling. 

"No, no, you don't understand yet, my girl," he said 
impatiently. "They're made against you. But the cor- 
responding laws — about being a gentleman — they're not 
made against me." 

She broke in with a harsh tense cry. "You! No, of 
course they ain 't ! Because you 're — you 're ' ' 

"Lord Fayre's nephew? Oh, fiddlesticks! Nothing to 
do with it at all. For heaven's sake, listen peacefully! 
This is all for your good. They wouldn't be made against 
me even if I was — ^what did you say? — a floor-walker, be- 
cause I don't recognize 'em." 

Peter threw himself back in his chair with a sigh of 
triumphant relief, and lit a fresh cigarette happily. His 
pleasure was not that of the artist who has achieved some- 
thing creative, but that of a school-boy who has got rid of 
a problem in mathematics and need labour no longer. 

But Elsie's eyes were pathetically puzzled now. 

"Not very clear, is it? It will be in a minute if you 
hearken and attend. The truth about these silly laws is 
that they're so very, very, very small that the moment you 
learn what they are they've no power over you. Their oidy 
hope is to keep you in darkness. Not clear yet? Poor 
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Elsie ! What a bore I must be ! But it's all for your good, 
you faiow. I'm planning to teach you to be a Lady." 

The girl started, flushed painfully, and bit her lip. 
**You're kidding again. It ain't— kind, Mr. Gresham," 
she murmured, the tears almost at her eyes. 

Peter was genuinely moved. "Word of honour, I'm in 
solemn earnest!" he assured her. ''Will you believe me 
and listen!" 

She nodded, her lip still trembling, her fingers interlaced 
nervously. 

'*6ood. Now I'm going to tell you what it is to be a 
Lady. Let's see. You have to know how to walk. You 
know that already. How you walk, Elsie!" 

She flushed again, radiantly this time. 

**Then you have to know how to speak — ^I don't mean 
grammar, though a little of that's a good thing — ^but in- 
tonation. Your intonation isn't the Lady's. I don't say 
it's worse. Sometimes it's better. But it's different. Then 
there's ease of manner. It comes with just one thing — 
contempt for the laws you follow ; a little hard for you to 
get, that'll be, Elsie. 'Mind? Not necessary. But you 
must get a familiarity with the names of certain books and 
music and pictures that have represented thought in other 
people. Easiest thing in the world." He paused, out of 
breath. 

''It's too hard, Mr. Gresham," the girl said desperately. 
"And even if I was to know all that, I couldn't — ^there 
wouldn't be any use in ^^ 

' ' In being a Lady all alone by yourself ? Of course not. 
There's one other thing needed. Opportunity. We'll fur- 
nish that. Do you want to be made into a Lady, Elsie?" 

She stared at him fiercely. "Could I, Mr. Gresham?" 
she cried. 

He looked at her for a moment before replying. "Yes," 
he said slowly. "No trouble at all. I'll have it done, the 
— er — operation performed; but I won't do it myself. 
Too — deuced — risky! But you'll have to obey — ^in every- 
thing — ^like a lamb, and give up all your spare time. Are 
you willing?" 

She had reddened precisely as Annette had reddened in 
the department store, but she nodded determinedly. 
"Very well," the young man concluded, "then it's a go." 
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He called the waiter. 

''When do I begin f she asked feverishly, when they 
had gone out through the handsome lobby of the hotel. 

*'Now," he returned, ''by not being ashamed of letting 
jne see where you live. Taxi, please," he remarked to the 
official at the door. 

He felt her hand tighten on his arm, but she gave him 
the address unhesitatingly. The voice of the hotel function- 
ary showed more emotion in repeating it. 

Once in the car, she became silent, and when Peter turned 
toward her finally he found her weeping. 

' ' Why, Elsie ! " he exclaimed, full of sympathy. ' ' What 
is it, you poor child f 

She drew near to him as though she were really a child. 
' ' You 're — so — good ! ' ' she sobbed. ' ' Why should you be — 
so good? WTiy should you do all this for me, who ain't 
an3^hingat all?" 

He trembled faintly and drew away. "Oh," he an- 
swered, as lightly as possible, "you mustn't worry over 
that. I'm doin' it because it's amusin'." 

She was still weeping a little. "Those other fellows — 
they only give a girl supper 'n' champagne, 'n' they want 
— everything. You do such a lot, but you don't even ask 

for anjrthing. If you " She broke off for a moment, 

then turned to him, at once shrinking and courageous. "I 
don't know if you do — ^probably you don't — ^but if you — if 
you want to kiss me — ^you can." 

He started violently and bent toward her, then drew 
back abruptly. "No, by Jove!" he exclaimed harshly. 
"Be good, Elsie! I promised — for to-night. Only be care- 
ful — other times." 

She shrank away, reproved and ashamed. The car drew 
up before a squalid wooden house, one in a squat un- 
lovely row. 

"This is where I board," she said painfully. 

He sprang to the ground and helped her out. "Wednes- 
day evening you must meet me again at the Ritz — same 
hour," he remarked gaily. "There'll be a Lady with me.'* 

" Oh ! " she cried, frightened. But :" 1 11 be there, ' ' she 
added. "Mr. Gresham, you ain't angry with me? I've 
been — oh, I'm so ashamed!" And she brok^ into tears 
again, 
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* 'You'll never be so attractive when you're a Lady, 
Elsie," he replied gently, and, bending over her hand, 
touched his lips to it. ' ' That at least is allowed, ' ' he said. 

She fled into the house, and he got back thoughtfully 
into the motor car. 

Peter was at least the equal of even such efficient busi- 
ness men as Mr. Cornish and Mr. Kenworthy in the inten- 
sity with which he applied himsdf to anything that really 
interested him. He lacked that more valuable capacity, 
that made them what they were, — the capacity for unflag- 
ging devotion to a subject when all the zest had gone out 
of it. If Elsie's little problem ever palled on him he 
would certainly drop it immediately; but for the present 
anyway he threw himself into its solution energetically, 
and also altruistically; he was not planning an intrigue. 
He thought about it lucidly for most of the night. On the 
following morning he telephoned to the city. 

It was as a result of his telephone call that at three 
o'clock the same afternoon he entered the luxurious hall- 
way of an apartment-house in a fashionable quarter of the 
city, inquired for Mrs. Carr-Rumford, was told that she 
expected him, and was ushered into her drawing-room. 

The Honourable Jane Derring Carr-Rumford was the 
fifth daughter of a penniless earl. At twenty-five she had 
married that agreeable sportsman. Captain Herbert Carr- 
Rumford, who (five years being supposed to elapse), hav- 
ing ruined himself by injudicious faith in certain horses, 
made the whole affair complete by eloping with the wife 
of a well-known theatrical manager; whereupon the Hon- 
ourable Jane obtained a divorce, and, ignoring the unim- 
petuous offers of her relations, and rejecting hastily the 
proposal of marriage of a pleasant boy just out of Cam- 
bridge, sailed boldly for America, and was swallowed up. 
This was ten years before. A few people in England won- 
dered perfunctorily now and then about **poor Jane Derr- 
ing"; most had forgotten her; but she had written occa- 
sionally to Peter Gresham. 

Entering the small drawing-room, Peter looked about 
him happUy at the ivory walls and the chintz-upholstered 
furniture. ''Good old Jane!" he thought, with a twinge 
of isentimentJ^l recoU^ction, She had been a verjr b^ai^tifirt 
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woman when lie knew her — and slender. He wondered . . . 

But he did not have time to wonder long; for she came 
into the room at once, giving him both her hands. He 
held them for a moment, then stood off, smiling, to con- 
sider her. 

She was a tall woman, long-limbed, graceful, and almost 
as slender as ever. Her eyes were large and gray, and her 
face was unlined save for a little humorous wrinkle about 
one comer of hfer mouth. Her hands were exquisite. 

*'0h, come now, Jane!" said Peter at last, with a sigh. 
*' You're absurd!" 

She laughed musically and sat down. He sank into a 
chair opposite her and considered her again carefully from 
head to foot. 

'*YouVe your old way of looking one over appraisingly 
as though one were a fine animal," she remarked, smiling. 
**You had that when I knew you, even though you were 
just a boy. YouVe not changed." 

He shook his head. * * It 's humanly impossible that you 're 
a day more than thirty-three, yet Vm thirty-three, and I 
remember ..." 

**0h, Peter, don't!" she protested. 

** Why, I remember," he went on remorselessly, *'that you 
and Julie Le Grange were always doin' things together. 
You seemed about the same age. But you ought to see 
Julie now." 

'*Tell me about Julie." They plunged into reminis- 
cences. 

After a time she rang for tea, and there was a pause. 

''Anyway — ^you're happy, Jane?" he asked. 

She smiled, a trifle wistfully. '*I suppose so, — ^happy 
enough," she answered slowly. ''One's never so very 
happy anywhere. It's all a great deal better than living 
with Kumford. And business is good," she concluded, 
laughing. 

"The business, I take it, is makin' over women into 
ladies?" 

She nodded, still smiling. "There's no harm in it; it 
adds a bit perhaps to the — er — suavity of this place" (she 
glanced mockingly out of the window for a moment) ; 
"they're passionately eager to have it done; and it's ridicu- 
lously easy." 
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"I wonder. It's what I was maintaining the other even- 
ing, but seein' you, I'm not so sure.'* 

She laughed again, half bitterly now. '*I can give a 
woman anything I possess in twenty days." 

He shook his head. "You can't give her your point of 

view, nor yet " (she was drawing a cigarette from a 

small gold case) — ^**nor yet your hands, Jane." 

She shrugged her shoulders. ''You'll have to go in fif- 
teen minutes, Peter. I'm cutting one appointment for you. 
I can't afford two." 

*'A11 right," he returned, "but I'm bringin' you 
business also." And he stated Elsie's case in careful 
detail. 

She listened without interrupting, only smiling quizzi- 
cally at moments ; but when he concluded his account with 
a gay: ^^VoUd, will you accept the task?" she considered 
him gravely, a puzzled line wrinkling her forehead. 

"What are you doing this for, Peter t" she inquired 
slowly. 

He laughed. "Blessed if I know, Jane," he replied in- 
nocently. "I fancy because it's amusin'. I don't really 
like the girl a great deal, she's such a deuced hard little 
chit" — ^he paused — "er, sometimes. But she's so desper- 
ately keen on this. I've a notion that every one ought to 
have what he's desperately keen on. Not very clear, is it? 
I was never much good at inquirin' into motives, you know, 
— ^least of all, my own. I fancied you'd settle that point in 
a jiffy." 

Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord gazed at the young man squarely for 
several seconds before she spoke again. "I understand 
you a little, I think, mon cher. You're neither villain nor 
hero, because there's no logic in you. You're merely dis- 
orderly. Your mind is a whirlpool with a great deal of 
force and no direction. But that's more dangerous than 
cold-blooded scheming." 

"Oh, Jane! Jane!" he cried, laughing so contagiously 
that she laughed with him. "That's gorgeous! How do 
you do it ? And so serious, too ! D 'you think I 'm goin ' to 
fall in love with little Elsie — ^and when you're about?" 

"But I remember," she went on, trying to be grave, 
"half a dozen scrapes you were in — and that was before 
you were twenty-two. And I remember," she concluded, 
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really grave now, with a faint tremor at her lips, **one 
night at Trouville . . . ' ' 

He bent toward her. "When I kissed you, Jane. But 
that was all there was to it, you know. What a shame you 
were such a cold little Puritan ! " he said wistfully. * * What 
right has a woman got to be cold when she's so slender!" 

She gazed at him strangely, then leaned back, with a 
little laugh. *'0h, well,*' she agreed, ''111 educate your 
beauty, if you swear you'll be good.'* 

** Thanks. Dine with me Wednesday evening at the 
Bitz. Ill turn her over to you then. Glad to be rid of 
her.'* He rose and took her hand. 

''But, Peter,'* she said, detaining him, **how do you 
happen to be here? I haven't asked yet." 

*'0h," he returned casually, ''frightful row! The uncle 
in a tearing rage. Packed me oif. Bye-bye, Jane," he 
added hastily. "See you Wednesday, seven o'clock." 

After he had left her Mrs. Carr-Bumford sat quite still 
for several minutes. Then she rose, crossed the room, and 
stood gazing into a mirror, trying, trying, to see herself as 
she had been a score of years before in London — or Trou- 
ville — ^when her beauty had made men restless and full of 
desire. 

"What right has a woman got to be cold when she^s so 
slender ? ' ' she repeated to herself, while she waited for the 
arrival of the American woman who was to be turned into 
a lady. 
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CHAPTER X 



Annecy Blake stood at an open window of his study 
and looked out into the May night. The room behind him 
was dark save for the shaded glow of a reading-lamp, and 
there was less brightness within than without; for there 
moonlight drenched sky and grass and shrubbery in an 
ivory flood. It turned the new-leaving trees into shadowy 
masses of softness, in whose darkness loveliness lurked, and 
shone in a brilliant polished yellow-whiteness on the single 
patch of the great house two hundred yards away that was 
visible through the intervening branches and foliage. 

Puff, the Persian cat, also at the window, was crouched 
on the sill, and gazing out, too. His magnificent feath- 
ery tail waved to and fro with a slow uneasy motion, and 
at times the skin of his back would twitch jerkily. Blake 
gave a long nervous sigh, and turned to the cat for con- 
solation, drawing his hand caressingly over the animal's 
silky head. But Puff paid no heed, merely continuing to 
switch his tail steadily and stare out at the moonlight. 
He was not unafiPectionate ; he had even his demonstrative 
moments ; but there is a time for everjrthing. 

Suddenly from somewhere near-by came a long plaintive 
wail. Puff stiffened, then with incredible swiftness dropped 
to a narrow ledge that ran along the side of the house just 
beneath the window, followed it a little way, scrambled 
lithely to a tree, dropped to the earth with a sound of 
tearing claws, and disappeared silently. 

Blake sighed again. He, too, was full of unease and 
longings, but they were vaguer. He had no desire to search 
for nymphs among the trees, but only a gnawing craving 
for he did not know what. He did not even wish to go out 
into the May night. That would have taken immense physi- 
cal effort. He envied Puff the definiteness of his desires. 

Finally he left the window, sat down in a big easy-chair 
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beside the reading-lamp, and fell into a restless reverie. 
The order of his life was disturbed ; his thoughts no longer 
rose clear and cool from deep pools of meditation ; in truth, 
he had no thoughts at all, — only confused feelings. He 
took a volume of Shelley from a case and began reading 
Hellas, but the words were too rushing and impetuous. 
They stirred him unpleasantly, and he laid the book aside. 
Mostly, he said to himself, this was a result of spring; but 
the explanation did not satisfy him. He felt oddly that 
in some obscure way his discontent had to do with Peter 
Gresham, that it had begun with the young Englishman's 
arrival, and was growing because of his presence. Blake 
smiled, though faintly, at the idea, but he did not reprove 
himself for being fantastic; instead, he tried to consider 
the notion carefully. It was not only true, Blake reflected, 
that Peter Gresham had arrived in a lurid dramatic burst 
of splendour, like some saint or some devil — ^no matter 
which, — certainly not like a human ; but that in the month 
which had elapsed since that evening he had been a great 
deal in Blake's thoughts. He had worried Blake. Yet the 
latter had actually seen the young man only a few times, — 
that Sunday with Annette, again here one afternoon, a time 
or two at the Cornishes', and once, an evening, that, with 
a great effort, the scholar had walked to Peter's house, had 
been regaled with beer, had talked unusually freely, and 
had gone home feeling immensely tired. 

Blake shook his head. "No,** he thought, ''I merely 
make this young man stand for something that is wanting 
in my life; and I do that because of the strong need for 
concrete symbols of that which is intangible. Catholics 
pray to the image of the Virgin ; for it is real, a medium 
between them and the spirit. Yet there is nothing in com- 
mon between the image, made by human hands clumsily, 
and the Mother of God. Thus, coming suddenly upon a 
vivid young hero, I am irresistibly impeUed, though I know 
almost nothing of his true character, to make him repre- 
sent that great inspiring force that is missing to my own 
life" — ^he smiled ironically — ^''Komance." 

But when, because he was never satisfied with words, 
fearing them rather as empty names smugly pretending to 
knowledge, he set himself to ask what romance truly was, 
he was helpless to define it, and, since he could thii]^ better 
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mtk pencil and paper, sat £or a long time over hit note- 
book. 

''A thin leaping flame," he wrote at la«t, "running un- 
evenly through life, burning up the dead rubbish about it, 
and burning itself out perhaps in the end. " Then he shook 
his head, aware that he was only being rhetorical 

''The best of a note-book,'* he said, "is that it aids you 
to think clearly. The worst is that it makes you write for 
effect, as though some one else were to read it. I do not 
faiow what romance is." 

He sat for a while in a confused meditation, then fell 
asleep. 

He awoke an hour or two later at a slight noise. It 
was Puff, who had returned and was licking one of his paws 
raspingly. The paw was bleeding. It occurred to Blake, 
in his state between sleeping and waking, that Puff was like 
Peter Gresham. He got up stif9y, smiled at the notion, and 
went to bed. 



It must have been a restless evening ever3rwhere; for 
Annette, too, had felt its sweet poison. She had attended 
a meeting of the Associated Charities in the city that morn- 
ing, and a bridge-club in the afternoon. When dinner was 
over there had been callers. Then, at last, these gone, her 
husband had settled down with a contented sigh to his news- 
paper. But Annette, vague discontent tugging at her 
heart, had put on a wrap and slipped out upon the moonlit 
lawn. She wandered here and there, disturbed by the 
beauty of the night, and found herself at last near the gate 
in the wall through which she had passed, a month since, 
into the bitter pain and tumult of the wreck. An intense 
desire for she did not know what made her head swirl. She 
leaned against the stones of the wall, feeling comfort in 
their chilliness. With a shock of horror she found herself 
wishing that there would be another disaster. ' ' No ! No ! " 
she cried aloud. *'I don't mean that! I take it back! 
Please, God, don't let there be another wreck! I only 
mean ..." her words ceased, and the rest was only con- 
fusedly in her thoughts — ^''that I wish something would 
happen — something— anjrthing ! It's too beautiful a night 
for nothing to happen on!" 
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She wandered again over the damp turf until she came 
to a stone bench in a little arbor. Here she sat down and 
let her mind do what it would. It roved vaguely about, 
pausing here and there prettily like a butterfly, but hover- 
ing most frequently over all the few episodes in which 
Peter Gresham had played a part. 

Finally Annette heard Mr. Cornish, who did not know 
where she was, calling anxiously from the house. She 
started guiltily, as though she had done something wrong, 
and went in immediately. 



It was unfair of Annecy Blake, through his mind, and 
of Annette, through her heart, to attribute their discontent 
to Peter Gresham 's influence ; for Peter on this same spring 
evening was as restless as they. He was more primitive 
than Blake and less vague than Annette, so he was happier 
than either; but there was tumult in his blood, too. The 
truth is simply that there is no peace in beauty. In the 
level golden light of an autumn afternoon, or in the glow 
of the fire on the hearth in a winter night, one may, like 
Faust, find the present perfect, beg the moment to endure ; 
never, when beauty rises to more splendid heights. The 
intenser the loveliness, the greater the disparity between 
it and oneself, the sharper the aching pain, the keener the 
desire to do something, go somewhere else, express by 
change and action this perfection, and so become a part of 
it. ** Create, create, you too!" beauty calls. The dance, 
mad, leaping, impetuous, with no laws save laws of rhythm, 
is but an attempted answer to the maddening appeal. 

Peter roved through his garden eagerly, his dog at his 
heels. (The first thing he had done was to buy a dog. He 
would no more have been without one for long than without 
a hat.) He paused now and then to touch the budding 
rose bushes, and once he buried his face in the exquisite 
fragrant masses of the new lilacs. At last he threw him- 
self down upon a bench, his whole body tingling with the 
desire for action. But it did not demand any great insight 
into emotions to perceive that there could be no appropriate 
action. This was as clear to him as to Blake. Nevertheless, 
he would probably have gone forth and walked hard — ^any- 
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where — ^till the moon was lower, and the night paling, and 
the fever in his blood exhausted, had not the placid Olga 
come into the garden bearing Horace Browne's card. 

The Englishman swore earnestly under his breath. How- 
ever, he went in and welcomed his caller courteously. 

**Come out here,*' he said, leading the way to the gar- 
den, "that is, if you care for sheer romance.'* 

**By Jove!" the other exclaimed, looking about him, and 
breathing in the perfumed air. "Isn't it lovely t This to- 
night ; to-morrow dull business ! What nonsense ! ' ' 

There was surely nothing wrong in the words, yet they 
annoyed Peter. He sniffed a pose. The phrase is precise. 
He did not analytically discover a pose; he sniffed it un- 
reasoningly, as a dog sniffa game. But then, it is to be 
remembered that Peter had from the first a blind prejudice 
against poor Horace. He found something — ^he did not 
try to reason out what — ^antipathetic in that young man's 
personaUty. 

"Oh, well," he returned politely, "I dare say there's 
romance in business, too, if one can only see it." 

Horace Browne shrugged his shoulders. "J don't see 
it. Tou ask me to find romance in business and" — ^he flung 
out his arm — ^*in this too? Can't be done. What is 
romance!" 

* ' Haven 't an idea, ' ' said Peter cheerfully. " It 's enough 
to fed it." 

" H 'm ! " the other replied thoughtfully. ' ' Something in 
that. Still, if you know what a thing is you can adapt 
yourself better to it. Now 111 tell you my notion of ro- 
mance. It's just Something Different." He paused. 
"Seems a good utilitarian definition." 
"It is — ^just that. Now 111 let you mto a secret, — 
you're to keep it, though, please. How d'you suppose I 
live in this tedious place, and go to business every day, 
and come back here every evenino^ and still keep my mind 
alert and my soul alive t" 

"Not so difficult, I fancy," said Peter. "Not a bad sort 
of place, you know. Quite jolly, in fact." 

The other shook his head contemptuously. "That's be- 
cause you don't know it yet, Gresham. All made of 

grooves. Just the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow." 
Something in Peter's miiid assented grudgingly. ^. ^ 
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''Now what I do is this/' — Horace Browne leaned for^ 
ward from his seat on the garden bench, — ^''I simply dis- 
appear at times. If I feel the tedium and the staleness 
beginning to press down — oflp I go. I may have an appoint- 
ment or a dinner engagement. No matter! I light out." 

"Where do you got'* the Englishman inquired, feeling 
a faint interest. 

** After romance. After adventures. Arabian Nights 
idea, you see." 

Another small unreasonable wave of annoyance crept 
over Peter. 

**YouVe no idea," Horace concluded, *'of the change 
that sort of thing makes in me. Looked at in one way, it's 
an asset to my business ; for I turn to work the next morn- 
ing with a new brain, cleaned out, dusted, put in order." 

''Very interesting," Peter observed drily. 

*'A11 of which is a prelude to an invitation. Will you 
come with met" 

"When!" 

"Now. My car's outside." 

"Why, thanks very much; I don't mind," the English- 
man assented. He had little instinctive faith in Browne's 
party, but he had a reasonable open mind ; he was always 
ready to try an experiment; in fact, he rarely said no to 
any suggestion. 

Horace Browne's automobile was a long low racing-car, 
painted gray. It glittered dully in a pool of moonlight. 
They stepped in and were oif at once with a rush. The 
car swept around one comer, around another, took a third 
dizzily on two wheels, and launched itself upon the shim- 
mering white road that led to the city. Horace opened 
the throttle wide, and the car leaped forward lightly. The 
speed grew tremendous ; the road sprang to meet them ; and 
the divided air shrieked by the young men's ears. Once, 
on a slight curve, they met and passed another car, and 
for just a fraction of a second Peter caught a glimpse of 
startled open-mouthed faces. At the edge of the city 
Horace slowed down. It was only fifteen minutes since 
they had set out. 

"D'you mind the speed!" he asked. 

"No," said Peter carelessly, stretching out his long legs. 
"It was good fun. What did you touch!" 
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** Sixty-one." 

'* Wliat would liapi)en if you blew out a tire going at that 
rate!" 

The other laughed recklessly. '*The probability is," he 
replied, 'Hhat I shouldn't have to go to business in the 
future and that you wouldn't see your garden again. 
What's it matter?" 

** Pshaw!" thought Peter, disgusted. 

*'But these tires won't blow out — ^not until they've trav- 
elled another six thousand miles at least," Horace observed 
proudly. 

Peter grinned. There was the accent of sincerity in 
this anyway. 

They were now passing through South Edward Street, 
which appeared quite as alive as by day. True, the trucks 
and drays were absent, and the lighting was poor, most of 
the arc-lamps thoughtfully provided by the city having 
been shattered, probably by volleys of stones ; but the side- 
walks were thronged; on the pavement children played 
wildly, shrieking with high thin voices; from within the 
saloons came the metallic tinkle of banjos and the relentless 
music of mechanical pianos. At one place beneath an un- 
broken arc-light a Salvation Army band had formed a 
circle and was earnestly playing a catchy gospel hymn, 
the bass drum attempting — vigorously but in vain — ^to 
cover the blatant shortcomings of the comets and the 
trombones. In the white glare of the light from the arc- 
lamp the upturned faces of the girls who were striking 
their cymbals shone beneath their hoods with a fixed ec- 
static pallor. A cynical uninterested crowd stood about, 
watching callously, almost analjrtically. It was necessary 
for the car to leave South Edward Street and make a de- 
tour in order to get by. 

** Rotten hole!" Browne grumbled. 

**It's real," said Peter. ''Seems to me there's rather 
more behind it than behind — say Van Buren Pait or 
Mess'rs. Morris and Leeser's department store. I can see 
how with money and imagination you could create them 
out of nothing. Can't see how you made South Edward 
Street in less than a century. That place has quality." 

(Most portentously awake now, the dragon!) 

The car swung into the gaily lighted avenues of the city, 
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and on through without stopping. At last it came into a 
sort of half-way quarter where the shops were small and 
interspersed with dingy dwellings. 

** Where are you going?'' the Englishman inquired. 
"Anywhere definite? Or are you expecting to be guided 
to an adventure — ^by a man leading two black dogs, for 
example?" 

Horace drew up close to the curb near a fire-hall. "I'll 
show you. We can leave the car here safely. Well have 
to go a couple of blocks on foot." 

They descended, and he led the way down a shoddy 
street, and around the corner into one still shoddier. At 
a door next to a saloon he paused. The shuffling of feet 
sounded from above. 

"D'you fox-trot?" he asked. 

' ' Yes, ' ' said the other. ' ' Nothing to it. ' ' 

"All right. Come on, then." 

Together they mounted a fiight of dirty stairs. At the 
top Horace dropped a dollar into the palm of an almost 
invisible man, then opened a door. 

Peter blinked at the sudden glare. He found himself 
standing at the threshold of a very large, garishly illumi- 
nated room two stories in height. It was heavy with to- 
bacco smoke and thronged with dancers, and the walls — 
what he could see of them — ^were hung with American flags. 
A long wooden table covered with oil-doth stretched across 
one end of the room ; at the other end, on a raised platform, 
an orchestra of five pieces — ^two violins, a cornet, a flute, and 
a piano— was playing boisterously. 

"Let's have a drink first," Horace suggested. "Then 
we can look around." 

"Right-o!" 

They edged their way along the wall until they reached 
the buffet. Peter turned his back to the table as he sipped 
his high-ball, and gazed at the crowd, endeavouring to sepa- 
rate it into its individual elements. The men were of va- 
rious types, — ^burly open-visaged men who looked like 
prize-fighters or policemen and lumbered good-humouredly 
through the dance; sophisticated, over-elegant, over- 
dressed, young men — ^these probably clerks from the de- 
partment stores — ^were in the majority; some professional 
rowdies ; and a few pasty-faced evil-eyed youths who leaned 
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indolently against the walls and looked on. The girls were 
nearly idl shop-girls, neatly and quite respectably dressed, 
chewing gam, most of them. 

**By the way,*' Horace whispered, ''my name here is 
Harris. Yours is Wilkins. ' ' 

Peter smiled at him whimsically. ''Why the mystery? 
Just to add to the illusion ? ' ' 

But the other did not reply. He was speaking to a tall, 
good-looking, young woman with black eyes, black hair, 
and naturaUy red lips. He reached out and took Peter 
by the arm. 

"Here, Wilkins,** he remarked. "I want you to know 
Miss Clarice Andrews. Miss Andrews, Mr. Wilkins. Miss 
Andrews is one great little dancer.** 

The young woman shook Peter's hand. "Pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Wilkins." 

He replied in kind, requested a dance, and they set 
off. 

"First time you been here?** she asked, chewing gum 
the while. 

"Yes. Do you come often?** 

"Oh, I gener*ly get around most every Thursday. I 
just love dancing. Have to do something in between the 
fashionable ba-alls. They come so seldom, don-cher-know ? * * 
she added, with an amusing caricature of the stage-lady's 
languid voice. Then she laughed. 

Peter laughed, too. He found her to be a good jolly 
type. 

When the music ceased they sat down in two of the 
chairs that were ranged along the wall, and she fanned 
hersdf vigorously. 

"You don't come from this place,** the girl remarked in 
direct attack. "You come from N'York, I guess. 'N' you 
ain't any clerk or floor-walker either. You can't fool me. 
You *n* Mr. Harris are swells, out for a good time. *N* I 
bet your names ain't Harris *n' Wilkins.** 

"Quite right,** said Peter coolly. "My name is Gresh- 
am. There's no earthly reason why I should conceal it. 
I'd make Mr. — er — ^Harris tell you his if I were you. 
Seems a perfectly decent place here.** 

"Sure it is, or you wouldn't catch me here. But you 
know what he is— Mr. Harris or whatever his name is — ^he 
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just wants to tliink he's being devilish. Qeel I don't 
care ! ' ' 

Peter laughed in hearty appreciation of her acnt^ness. 
The music struck up anew, and he danced with Miss An- 
drews a second time. After this she presented him for- 
mally to her friends, and he danced with them. One or 
two were pretty ; all were neatly dressed, and danced well ; 
but they were full of little affectations, like those that 
marred Elsie Cook's personality, and they lacked Elsie's 
charm. At the end of two hours he had had enough. He 
liked Miss Andrews for her sincerity, but he found her 
wanting in sex-attraction. The dance-hall, in fact, was, 
as he had said, a perfectly respectable place ; save for the 
absence of the glamour of elegance, he could not see how 
it differed from a fashionable ball-room. One thing was 
certain : — ^it did not give expression to the unbridled beauty 
of a May night. 

Finally he found Horace and drew him aside. 

*'I say," Peter remarked, "let's dear out. There's no 
excitement here." 

Horace looked rather crest-fallen, but he assented po- 
litely at once. ' ' I 'm sorry, ' ' he said apologetically, as they 
descended the stairs. ' ' It wasn 't very gay to-night. I know 
a lot of other places that may be better." 

**0h, it was all right enough," Peter responded. 
** Amusing girl, too. Miss Andrews. If one were in the 
mood for it I dare say it would be good fun, only ..." 
He did not attempt to bring either the thought or the sen- 
tence to a conclusion. 

They were in the street now. Peter sniffed the spring 
air and stretched himself luxuriously. A deep bell some- 
where was booming twelve melodiously. 

'/Where shall we go now?" Horace asked. "There's 
rather a jolly little caf 6 I know of, frequented by bohemian 
types. Quite a good violinist there. Something like La- 
venue's in Paris." 

The Englishman shook his head slowly. "Afraid you 11 
think me awfully disagreeable, but what's the use of knock- 
ing around at those places? All pose, all full of pose, 
Browne! For God's sake, let's go somewhere real! I 
say," he cried, "let's go to South Edward Street!" 

The other stared open-mouthed. "But — ^but " he 
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began, then pansed. *'0h, well," he said dowly, "I don't 
care. Come on! There's a little garage, I think, on the 
boulevard near-by where I can leave the car.'* 

Fifteen minntes later it was done, and the two men en- 
tered South Edward Street on foot. 

The throngs that occupied it two hours earlier had melted 
away; the children had vanished; the street was sparsely 
populated now by disreputable individuals who sneaked 
along, alone or in pairs, close to the walls of the houses, or 
lounged in groups outside the saloons. A haggard fierce- 
eyed woman, suddenly appearing from nowhere, thrust a 
tattered infant at Peter. 

*' Gimme a dime, Mister!" she cried. *'Por the love of 
God, gimme a dime! We're starving." 

Peter gazed down pityingly at the child's pinched blue 
face, then dropped a dollar into the woman's palm. 

''Don't drink it all," he said gently. ''Get that baby 
to bed." 

The woman clutched the coin gluttonously with fingers 
like dirty claws, cast him one strange upward glance, and 
slipped away without a word. 

"No good in that, Gresham," Horace observed after a 
moment. "Only does harm, I'm afraid. The Associated 
Charities deal with that sort of case when it's genuine." 

Peter turned on him savagely. "Oh, rather! They're 
apt to find that woman, eh? A thief, if I know anything 
about faces. A little of that dollar at any rate will find its 
way to the child's mouth. Associated Charities! System! 
Order! Efficiency! Oh, system be damned!" His eyes 
flamed. 

The other stared at him in amazement, but said nothing. 
They walked on. 

If the street was vacant, or almost, it was not de£id. 
Rather it gave one an impression of intense life, just as 
does sometimes the empty stage in a drama when porten- 
tous events are felt to be happening just off. For from be- 
hind the mystery of the walls sounds came brokenly — rat- 
tling laughter here, a man 's curses and a woman 's shrieks 
there; while the voices in the saloons made a muffled tu- 
mult. In front of one of the saloons the Englishman 
paused. 

"Let's go in here," he suggested. 
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Browne hesitated. "It's damned risky — at this hour of 
night." 

The Englishman shrugged his shoulders. "That's sup- 
posed to be the charm of adventures, isn't it?" 

"Oh, well," said Horace, "if you like." 

They pushed open the swinging door and went in, going 
around the gilded ornate screen that shut off the interior 
from outside view. 

The room that they entered was long and narrow, shaped 
like a moving-picture theatre, which perhaps it might be- 
come on the day of South Edward Street's cleaning up. 
Along the left wall ran the bar, crowded two and three 
deep with noisy drinkers; but straight ahead, at the ex- 
treme end of the room, there seemed discernible through 
the cloud of cheap tobacco-smoke a kind of cafe where a 
piano played and some one was dancing. Toward this the 
two young men walked. 

No one paid much heed to their entrance ; but a very tall, 
lanky, bronze-faced man, who was standing with his back 
to the bar, stared at them rather hard for a moment. 

The recess, when they reached it, turned out to be larger 
than they might have supposed, — ^large enough, indeed, to 
hold some twenty small tables, most of which were empty. 

Peter looked about him sharply. Almost at the end of 
the left wall he descried a door. An unoccupied table 
stood near it. 

"Let's take that table in the comer," he remarked. 

He gave Horace the seat at the end with the best view 
of the room, while he himself took the chair nearest the 
door. As he sat down he slipped one hand behind him 
and tried the knob. The door was not locked. He opened 
it an inch or two. 

A slovenly ferret-eyed waiter approached them. 

"Beer," said Peter. "Bottled beer. Blue Ribbon." 
Then he looked about him with a sigh of content. 

It was certainly not a pretty scene, yet somehow for him 
it held a kind of attractiveness. At six or seven of the 
tables were seated men, rudely dressed, some without col- 
lars, their coats turned up over their thick red throats. 
Their faces were unpleasant. Two had women with them, 
harder of visage than themselves. The pianist, whose back 
alon^ w^s visible, was thundering out rag-time, to which an 
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unalluring young woman, with a very low neck — ^much 
powdered — and very short skirts, was dancing, making 
playful sallies among the tables, and venturing sometimes 
out to the bar, where, still dancing, she coquetted with in- 
dividuals of the crowd there lined up. Returning after 
one of these excursions, she devoted herself shamelessly to 
a man at one of the tables. He responded by throwing his 
arm about her waist, and she, freeing herself, chucked him 
familiarly under the chin. A woman across the table 
leaned forward, her mouth snarling, and spoke to him in 
a hissing whisper. For a moment he stared at her sullenly, 
then struck her violently across the mouth. She subsided, 
whimpering, and the dancer moved away with a harsh 
laugh. 

The ferret-eyed waiter returned, bearing glasses and two 
bottles of beer. Peter glanced at them to see whether the 
ribbons were intact, then paid. The waiter opened the 
bottles and set them down. 

Horace and Peter sipped the beer in silence. Whatever 
Horace's state of mind, the Englishman was enjojdng him- 
self thoroughly. He had almost forgotten his companion. 

It grew later. 

Peter observed that in the last quarter of an hour there 
had been a subtle change in the mental atmosphere of the 
room. Little by little, in ones and twos, more men had en- 
tered the back room. All the tables were occupied now, 
and yet the place seemed quieter. A shiver of happiness 
ran over Peter. If he had been of an introspective habit 
he would have recognized that he felt more alive. On the 
other hand, perhaps if he had been introspective he would 
not have achieved the feeling, so antagonistic are thought 
and emotion. 

"Look here, Gresham,'* said Horace in a low voice. 
*' There's something going on. I'm no quitter; but don't 
you think we'd better clear out?" 

** Nonsense! Everything's all right," Peter returned; 
but his glowing face contradicted the carelessness of his 
words. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the long, lanky, sunburnt 
man who had stared at them from the bar when they en- 
tered. He was approaching them now, and Peter admired 
the grace of his eosy slouching walk. The man came fiualtj 
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to their table, but indolently, pausing on the way, as tbougb 
not having a definite objective. He stood near them for 
a moment before speaking, and stared about as if looking 
for a chair. 

'*Kin I sit here by you-allf he inquired at last of Peter 
in a languid drawl. ''Hit's about the only place I kin 
see. 

The Englishman looked him in the eyes frankly for just 
a second. Then he pulled out the chair on his right. 
* * Glad to have you, ' ' he said cordially. 

The stranger collapsed into the chair wearily and 
stretched out his long legs. 

Horace fidgeted a little, but the new-comer did not ap- 
pear to recognize his existence. Whatever he had to say, 
which was little enough, he said to Peter, who regretted 
that it was not more; for the man's personality interested 
him, and his accent, though Peter could not place it, seemed 
vaguely to touch something familiar in the memory. 

But if in his thoughts he wondered somewhat about his 
new acquaintance, he kept his attention for the most part 
on the room. He was perfectly aware that mischief was 
brewing — and for his and Horace's benefit. 

It came all at once with a rush ; but he was ready for it 
just in time. He had the intuitive extra moment necessary. 

A crowd of six men at the next table started a brawl, too 
suddenly violent to be plausible. Two of them lurched, as 
though accidentally, toward Peter's table. 

Peter was on his feet instantly. So, he observed joy- 
fully, was his new friend, for all his apparent indolence. 

But Peter wasted little time in observation. He jammed 
the table swiftly into the stomach of the nearest assailant, 
then struck out with all his might at the head of one who 
was coming at Horace from the left. The blow reached 
the man's mouth with terrific force. He collapsed in a 
heap on the floor. 

Horace, too, had struggled to his feet. His hand went 
to his coat pocket, and Peter caught the gleam of a small 
revolver. 

' * Here ! Put that up, you fool ! " he cried sharply, catch- 
ing Horace's arm. ''We can get away without that." 

He ducked his head just in time to avoid a glass that 
shattered, ringing, to fragments against the wall. 
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With one hand he flung open the door behind him. 

' ' Run for it ! ' ' he called to Horace. ' ' 111 follow. ' ' 

Then, with a laugh of exhilaration, he seized the table, 
launched it at the crowd, and turned toward his mysterious 
companion. He had been vaguely aware for the whole of 
the minute the fracas had lasted that the lanky man was 
extraordinarily busy. He saw now that it was with a chair. 
The chair was being swung like a scythe, and with about as 
good results ; yet the face of the swinger was as impassive 
as that of a bronze statue. Peter grinned, even as he 
dodged — ^not quite successfully — another glass. 

He seized his companion's arm. *'Come on, old chap!'* 
he cried. ''This will do.'' 

They sprang through the door, kicking it to behind them, 
and were in a silent alley — ^just in time, for a volley of re- 
volver-shots within, splintering the door, accentuated the 
quiet in which they found themselves. 

Horace stood near-by. "Thank goodness!" he ex- 
claimed. ''This way!*' And the three raced off, around 
a comer, around another, down a short street, and emerged 
upon the calm respectable boulevard. 

The garage where Horace had left his car was close at 
hand. They paused at the door and drew breath. 

Peter flung up his arms boyishly and laughed aloud, 
panting from the run. Then he turned impulsively to his 
new acquaintance. 

"Thanks awfully," he said, shaking hands. "The way 
you handled that chair was rippin'." 

Horace went into the garage for his car. 

"I reckon that ain't wo'th talkin' abaout," the stranger 
replied in his languid drawl. "Hit was good spo't foh me, 
too. I don't reckon youah friend enjoyed hit so much." 

Peter laughed again. 

The other took a plug of chewing tobacco from his pocket 
and bit off a piece. "I done saw you-all a while ago," he 
continued meditatively, "in a automobile heah-abaouts. 
Theah was a old Jew you-all picked up. I rathah admired 
the way you hit one of them muckehs on the maouth that 
day. I don't kyah much foh Jews, but I kyant help feelin* 
sympathetic fo' the undeh dog." 

He paused wearily. The effort of so much speaking ap- 
peared to have exhausted him. 
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** You were never born in this part of the world f Peter 
inquired. 

''I'm fr'm Nawth Calina," the man returned. ''Fr*m 
Raw-leigh. I was in a shootin* daown theah T)aout a month 
ago. I come away. Hit ain't ve'y healthy foh me in 
Calina just now.'* 

A light dawned on Peter. "By Jove!'* he exclaimed. 
"Then I understand why there was something familiar 
about your way of talking. I'm English, but my mother 
was American. She was bom in Baltimore." 

A faint glimpse of interest showed in the other's lean 
impassive face. 

"I might have knowed you-all was a Southeneh,'" he 
said simply. 

From within the garage came the thunder of a newly 
started motor. Horace's car moved out to the pavement, 
and stopped beside the two men. Horace leaned from his 
seat. 

"Thank you very much for what you did," he said,. 
"Can I take you anywhere?" 

"No, I reckon not," returned the stranger indifferently. 
"Hit ain't but a few steps to wheah I live." He held out 
his hand to Peter. "My name's Stevens — ^Bill Stevens," 
he remarked. 

"And mine is Peter Gresham. I live in Marville for 
the present. Fourteen, Old Lilac Street. If you care to 
come to see me I shall be very happy," he said sincerely. 

"I might do that if I stay heah. Pe'haps I mil." 

Peter sprang into the car. 

Horace spoke but little on the ride back. He appeared 
subdued, under a cloud. He did not need to feel so. His 
companion gave him scarcely a thought, and was certainly 
not meditating unfavourably on his behaviour. For Peter 
was possessed solely by the tingling joy of living. Some- 
how the filthy saloon, the vice, the crowd, the turmoil, and 
the blows, had put him in harmony with the spring night, 
had made him part of it. He did not reflect upon this. 
He merely felt it in a kind of high intoxication. But when 
they drew up before the house in Old LUac Street he re- 
membered his manners. 

"Come in," he said cordially. "Well have a whiskey 
and soda before turning in." 
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Horace hesitated, then accepted. 

*'I*in afraid,*' he began slowly, as they sat over their 
drinks, **that I didn't shine very much in that affair to- 
night." 

Peter opened his eyes wide in genuine surprise. 

*'0h, you were all right," he answered. ''Everything 
was all 'right. Great fun — ^whatt" He laughed with ex- 
hilaration. ''That chap from the south was superb." 
Horace nodded. "I'm awfully obliged to you for taking 
me along, you know. By Jupiter, what a fighter that 
Stevens is, — quick as a cat, too!" 

Horace took his departure very soon. All his blitheness 
seemed temporarily to have deserted him. To any one ex- 
cept Peter — and perhaps even to Peter in another mood — 
it would have been evident that he had become the English- 
man 's humble devoted slave. 



CHAPTER XI 



There are lives whose course flows steadily like a river ; 
and doubtless these are the most valuable, since all the 
forces of human law are at work to create and perpetuate 
them. But there are other lives that resemble geysers, — 
at times silent, only potentially existent, then suddenly 
bursting up and out with a rush. These others are of 
dubious worth. They may do great good; they may do 
great harm. Either result is a matter of pure chance ; for 
such lives do not represent good or evil, but simply quies- 
cence and power. A benevolent philosopher-God would 
very likely abolish them, since even He could not control 
them to usefulness, and, having all eternity before Him, 
would leave His purposes to be worked out by the slow 
even river-lives. 

Peter Gresham was in the geyser category. He had been 
in action recently — in other words, he had gone through 
some very vivid events in London, from which had resulted 
an immense amount of confusion, a kind of social tempest, 
and his own packing-off by an irate uncle. Since then he 
had been at peace. But he was awake again now, he and 
the dragon within him, he and everything within him. 

It was not his small night-adventure, nor yet the blos- 
soming of spring, that did it, though they may have helped. 
The truth is simply that it was time for him to wake. 

The observer shakes his head; Annecy Blake, though 
without suflScient data to go on, and as yet unable to see 
the problem clearly, was beginning to shake his; for Mar- 
ville was no proper place for Peter to wake up in. Mar- 
ville was an association of river-souls. And yet — and yet 
— ^who knows if it was not just because Peter was a geyser- 
soul that the people of Marville liked him, as they did most 
thoroughly, and that Annecy Blake made him symbolize 
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romance f Alas for the over-sharpnefls of definitions, into 
which, however you struggle, the facts will not all fit, but 
hang over, bulge out, keep the lid from closing! For in 
even the steadiest of river-lives there is in spots a touch 
of the geyser — ^weak springs bubbling up harmlessly from 
the bed of the stream. 

Peter awoke early on the morning after his excursion 
with Horace. A soft breeze full of the fragrance of lilacs 
stirred the curtains of his windows. He shivered with joy 
and sprang out of bed, while his dog, bursting in from his 
place outside the door, leaped at him and barked madly. 
Life thrilled and vibrated in the young man. He sang in 
his bath, splashed water over the ecstatic Billy, dressed 
anyhow, ate his breakfast standing up, stuffed his pockets 
full of grossly improvised sandwiches, and was off at once, 
with Billy dancing and gamboling about him. 

For it was the end of May, and May in England itself is 
not lovelier than May in Marville. The sky was a clouded 
milky sapphire; elms and oaks waved beneath it in the 
breeze as though they would brush the sky's blue smooth- 
ness ; birches rustled delicately, leaf pattering against leaf ; 
robins hopped and looked up and chirped and hopped 
again ; the hedges were full of roses. 

The way to the city was north; Peter went south. He 
strode along with the tremendous swinging gait of the 
athletic Englishman, and his heart overflowed with a pas- 
sionate joy in the beauty all about him. With joy, not 
happiness. There was a turmoil within him that no amount 
of exercise could have assuaged. The world was awake, 
alive ; and so was he ! 

He was eight or nine miles out of Marville before he 
even slackened his speed. Until then he had merely felt 
his surroundings; now he began to see them, too. The 
elaborate estates with their large houses were long past; 
for Marville, being the handsomest of the villages to the 
south of the city, was also the farthest-flung ; some day per- 
haps it, too, would grow shoddy, yielding its supremacy to 
another a few miles more distant. The handsomest village 
must always be able to say successfully : ' * Don 't touch me ! ' ' 
to the huge expanding brute, the city. Here, for now, was 
open country,— orchards full of fragrant peach-trees and 
apple-trees; farms, with small neat farmhouses painted 
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white, and great bams and silos painted red. There were 
stretches of woods, too, sometimes fenced, oftener not, and 
behind everything low hills, delicately green. And in the 
west, beyond one of these, a massive, radiantly white cloud, 
like a fairy-tale cloud, rose in luminous curves against the 
blue sky. The country was very like New England, ex- 
cept that there were no stone walls. 

Peter turned right, into a narrower road that led west 
toward the cloud, but it soon grew smaller still, a lane, then 
a path, until after a mile or two it ended at a willow-edged 
brook. Peter flung himself down on his face and drank of 
the cool water, while Billy, too, lapped eagerly, wagging. 

After this they turned again to the right, vaguely in the 
direction of Marville. Peter had done this sort of thing 
often in Sussex, but not without difficulties, and having 
sometimes to explain who he was — ^his name would let him 
through in his part of the county; his lawless democratic 
soul rejoiced in his present liberty. The world hereabouts 
seemed free, fences constructed just for the pleasant exer- 
cise of leaping them. He went where he pleased, only tak- 
ing care to avoid the new grain. No one stopped him, 
though once, as he passed close to a farm-yard, a man called 
to him. 

** Cutting across fields? That's all right. But watch 
out for that wheat yonder.'* 

''Right you are!" shouted Peter, with a friendly wave 
of his hand. 

After two hours he came to a little hill, and from its 
crest caught sight of the white spire of a Marville church 
a mile or so away. He sighed regretfully ; for, though he 
was very hot, it being now past eleven and the sun high, 
the fierce sweet restlessness within him was as strong as 
when he had first set out. 

He had no intention of going home yet. The town, that 
he had liked so well till now, was distasteful to him to-day, 
a dull place full of average people living average lives. 
Not one was on the crest of the wave. Too orderly ! Too 
orderly! He yearned for revolution. Pshaw, if he were 
an American he would be fighting something — ^trusts or 
labor-unions, no matter which! He thought contemptu- 
ously of Anjiecy Blake. He felt scorn this morning for 
any one who was not living riotously. Not that Peter was 
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one to enjoy ** Nature" better when it was tenantless, to 
resent the presence of men in a landscape. Par from it! 
He was an extremely social animal, and he craved com- 
panionship now; but he would have living people, keyed- 
up, nerves a-tingle. 

Approximately thus he meditated — ^though less definitely 
— as he gazed about from the top of the hill in quest of a 
spot where he might pleasantly sit down and eat his 
sandwiches. 

Below, to the right, there was a field of grain; but the 
slope on his left was set with apple-trees, and the ground 
was snowy with their fallen blossoms.' And from beyond 
he caught the murmur of a brook. He set out toward it, 
his eyes fixed on a great oak that rose dark and splendid 
from the pale hazy softness of surrounding willows. 

When he reached the oak he saw that it was indeed close 
to the shore of the brook; but on the grass under the tree 
lay a young woman, stretched out slimly on her back, her 
hands beneath her head, her eyes gazing raptly at the rich 
foliage above her. Billy, the dog, bounded toward her at 
once and pressed his cold nose inquisitively to her cheek, 
whereupon she sat up suddenly with a startled cry, and 
revealed herself as Annette Cornish. 

The young man's heart leaped with pleasure. He had 
wanted some one to play with, and he had not known whom. 
By Jove, it was precisely she! 

*'I say! This is awfully jolly!" he exclaimed happily, 
dropping down beside her. 

She was blushing with embarrassment. Her hands went 
to her hair. 

*' Where did you come from?" she stammered. 

He shook his head, smiling. *'I haven't the faintest 
idea." 

''Did you know I was heret" she asked, then bit her lip 
and blushed again. *'0f course you didn't," she added 
hastily. 

'*No," he said; but, though he could not quite have told 
why, he liked her question, and even more her shame at 
having made it. ''I've been walking — oh, miles — ^then I 
happened on this place — and foulid you. What luck!" 

"It's my place," she remarked. "I often come here. 
Isn't it lovely?" 
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He nodded. **0h, rather! WhyVe yon never invited 
met^' 

^'Bnt — ^bnt ^ she began, then pansed, and turned her 

attention to the dog, who lay, panting happily, between 
them. She stroked his head gently. 

Peter gazed at her. She had never seemed so charming 
to him as now, in her simple white dress, and leaning back 
against the oak, her brown hair a little disarranged, with 
an apple-blossom or two caught in it. Her soft personality 
stirred him deeply. He felt an impulse to catch her in 
his arms and kiss her repeatedly. He hated to have to sup- 
press an impulse to-day, but he supposed he had better. 
He wondered what she would do if he did not suppress it. 
What would her expression bet Would she blush again 
beautifully t Would she be shocked t terribly disillusioned t 
tremblingly angry t Would she struggle away at once, or 
would she abandon her lips to his instinctively, just for one 
moment, before she rebelled? He sighed. 

Annette looked up at him. ''Do you sigh because you're 
unhappy?" she inquired gaily; but his eyes were so ardent 
that she lowered hers again at once and stroked the dog/s 
head more quickly. 

Peter started at her question. **No," he replied with an 
effort. ''Of course I'm not unhappy." 

An awkward silence fell between them. Until this morn- 
ing they had been — at the Cornish house, in company, at 
dances, on Marville streets — such cordial companions, with 
just a touch — ^no more — of pleasant sex-attraction in their 
relationship ; now, when no one else was near them, he was 
suddenly constrained, and aware that he communicated his 
constraint to her. 

"I must go," she said at last. "It's late,' and I'm 
awfully hungry." 

"^By Jove!" he exclaimed, remembering his sandwiches 
and pulling them from his pockets. They were mussed, 
crumbling, totally indecent. 

Annette laughed spontaneously. "What horrid-looking 
relics!" Her laughter cleared the air. 

"They're excellent," he assured her earnestly. "Bacon 
— and good thick slices of bread." 

"So I see." 

Nevertheless, she ate one with relish. He ate the others. 
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**Now I miLst go/' she said finally. '* Thanks so much 
for the sandwich." She laughed again, and he with 
her. 

But when he had helped her up he could not let go her 
hand. The motor-impulse would not come. She drew it 
away gently. 

They set off in the direction of the town, Annette point- 
ing out the path they must follow. 

"Oh,'* she said wistfully, *'I don't want to go back to 
Marville to-day. It seems so stupid. Everybody's just the 
same as always, always, always, when the world is really 
all changed. I don't want to be thirty-one, Mr. Gresham." 

"You're right!" he exclaimed. "No more do I want to 
go back. I hate the place." 

She veered about at once, unstable as ever, like a weath- 
er-vane in a gusty breeze. "Oh," she said, her eyes wide 
and disappointed, "I thought you liked it! You came 
to live there." 

"Yes," he replied, frowning, "what the devil did I 
come fort Rotten of me to say, isn't it? But it's so con- 
foundedly smooth, Mrs. Cornish! Little lives — ^this at a 
certain hour — that at another! This — ^that — ^tick — ^tock! 
Can't explain, but I want to throw a brick." 

"You're not very kind." 

"Oh, I'm nasty, and ungrateful beyond words! But 
you know — ^you feel it, too!" 

She started. 

"You do," he insisted. "You, too, long for South 
America — or some other place — any other place where they 
have revolutions." 

She laughed timidly. "I should be lost in a revolution. 
I shouldn't know what to do." 

"That's just it," he burst out. "Not to know what 
you're to do, not to have your actions planned ahead. 
How jolly!" 

She did not reply. They had ceased walking and were 
standing now at a cross-roads. The first houses of Mar- 
ville were before them. 

After a while she spoke again. "Are you going away?" 

He gazed at her for a moment, his heart beating fast. 
"No," he replied abruptly. 

She flushed crimson. There was another pause. 
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Mr. Qresham/' she said finally in a matter-of-fact tone, 

don't come any farther with me now. It's a smjJl town, 
as you have said. People might talk." 

He bowed. * ' Then good-bye. ' ' 

**Qood-bye," Annette returned, giving him her hand 
formally for an instant. 

**But," he asked, ''mayn't I come again to your oak — 
with you?" 

**I don't know. Perhaps. I haven't time to come often. 
Good-bye." She walked hastily away. 

Peter returned to Old Lilac Street by a round-about 
route, and, arrived at home, went into the garden and flung 
himself down upon the grass. 

One very often, especiaUy on paper, credits individuals 
with too clear an understanding of their own minds. It is 
this that makes the reading of history — and, doubtless, 
still more the writing of history — a series of puzzled sur- 
prises. How could such-and-such a man have acted in so 
uncharacteristic a manner? The truth is, of course, that 
he was not such a man clearly to himself. At the living 
moment his motives, purposes and cross-purposes were not 
cold dead things to be understood and estimated, but vivid 
warring forces, their total combination confusion, their re- 
sult a mystery, with any small event — ^too small, it may be, 
even to have been chronicled— deflecting it one way or 
another. 

Peter Gresham's personality should become clear to us — 
before we are done with him, at any rate ; it was not clear 
to him. He possessed a certain capacity for swift analysis 
— of others or of himself — ^but even had it been cultivated, 
as it was not, it would have been unable to cope thoroughly 
with his emotions. A man who could feel intensely and 
yet understand his feelings would be a monster. 

All that was apparent to him, as he lay on the turf in 
his garden, was that his mind was a whirlpool of confusion, 
and that he wanted Annette Cornish terribly. He thought 
of her as soft and beautiful and wistful. He was in love 
with her. He tried to make out what she felt toward him, 
but he could not. She had blushed more than once, but 
she was shy; she had fled from him, but she was timid. 
And her last words were formal. Cold? Perhaps. Con- 
fusion and longing enveloped him again« He was a child 
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listening for qeparate noises in a tempest. So much for 
what he perceived in himself. In truth it was not a great 
deal. 



Annette Cornish and Peter Gresham were very dissim- 
ilar. He had a hopelessly incomplete understanding of 
himseU; she had no understanding at all of herself. But, 
while his personality seems *to an outsider at least as defi- 
nite as that of most men, Annette's nature was vague and 
misty. She was fuU of little impulses leading nowhere. 
The observer scrutinizes her as through a soft veil. It is 
hard to arrive at the truth of her. She was not, one sees 
readily, either profound or brilliant, yet she did not quite 
go with her fluent surroundings ; to Annecy Blake, to Peter 
Gresham, and to others, there seemed to be, even in her 
gentleness and her silence, the enigmatic quality that men 
like in women and sometimes wistfully attribute to the 
whole sex. Perhaps this is because she was, though all un- 
consciously, an enigma to herself. Often and often she was 
stirred faintly by an obscure restlessness, that never re- 
sulted in action, but resolved itself into reveries — ^as when 
she would fancy herself in the curtained berth of a sleeping- 
car, travelling on and on indefinitely. As long as the un- 
rest and the reveries were vague they were not unpleasant 
to her. She even looked forward to these harmless dreams, 
that were to her soothing, but with something gently thrill- 
ing in them, too, — a mild dissipation. For vagueness was 
her nature's normal condition; so long as she was vague 
she was in harmony with herself. 

But of late poor Annette was both perplexed and un- 
happy. For the restlessness had begun to bubble up and, 
though the source of it remained as much a mystery as ever, 
to take on at the surface definite forms, like Circe's magic 
fountain. And this was painful to the young woman, out 
of all harmony with what she had been before. The spray 
seized and hdd the image of Peter Gresham; Annette's 
thoughts whenever idle turned to him of themselves; the 
sweet troubled longings of springtime translated them- 
selves into the single, almost sharp longing for his presence. 
The water of Circe's fountain must have been enchanted 
away back below the ground to its origin; it could not 
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have risen, an innocent flood, to the surface, there to 
change its character completely. Thus with Annette. At 
its very source her restlessness must have been potentially 
all that it could become high up in daylight. But the 
source was deep and shadowy. She could not see so far 
down, even peering. So she had never thought of there 
being anything wrong there, nor imagined that her point- 
less dreams could have a bearing on her actual life; they 
were only fairy-tales unconnected with reality. But this 
sudden crystallization of them, this definite desire, was 
something very clear, something wicked, and her conscience 
awoke and tormented her. She was bitterly conscious of 
disloyalty to her husband who was so kind to her, wretch- 
edly aware of evil in herself. And perhaps more grievous 
than either of these emotions was the overwhelming sense 
of sudden disorder in her own life. She no longer seemed 
herself. Puzzled and unhappy, she looked back pathetic- 
ally, uncomprehendingly, to the Annette of yesterday as 
to a different person. She was expected — she expected her- 
self — ^to live as she had always lived, fulfilling her small 
social duties, overseeing her house, greeting her husband 
when he returned home in the evening, whUe all the time 
she felt herself a changeling, a stranger, only pretending to 
be herself. 

On this morning she had wakened from a dream in which 
the young Englishman had said: ** Annette, will you kiss 
me?" and she had replied: '*No, of course not!" and then 
had herself kissed him swiftly, and fled, laughing, with 
nothing but happiness in her heart. But with her flrst 
waking consciousness shame and anger at herself rushed 
over her, all the more that there remained a perverse sweet- 
ness in her memory of the dream. 

Poor Annette! Forced all at once to struggle against 
herself, with no training in struggle, and all but ignorant 
of the personality to be struggled with. 

Her remorse remained, even when she had dressed and 
sleep was shaken off; but she deadened it a good deal by 
being especially charming to her husband ana By bidding 
him a more than usually affectionate farewell. For these 
were actions, facts; the other, after all, was only a dream, 
and how could she be responsible for a dream? Aimette 
was very American. 
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But when Mr. Comisli had gone, and she was left alone, 
her restlessness clung to her, stronger than ever before. 
The fragrant morning breeze and the blue sky seemed in 
league with it. There was no peace in her garden. So at 
last she left the house and went out into the country lanes. 
She did not walk as Peter had walked, but deviously, now 
straight ahead rapidly, now pausing by a hedge or stopping 
beside an apple-tree to take a branch of the perfumed blos- 
soms. When she reached the oak by the stream she lay 
down beneath it and gazed up at its great branches and at 
the bits of sky she could see through them. She no longer 
struggled, but let her mind go as it would. She was like 
a little boat on the surface of a sunny tumultuous sea, — 
a little boat manned only by an ignorant landsman who 
could not even keep the oars" in the row-locks. 

Annette's thoughts, released, sped at once to Peter 
Gresham. The shock to her of the living Peter's arrival in 
the midst of her dreams of him was vivid. It seemed a 
strange coincidence, and she was dazed by it. Dazed but 
struggling again, on the defense instantly. For dreams 
were nothing ; Peter was real. Her first remarks, it is true, 
were mechanical, but this was well for her; Annette was 
stronger when mechanical. She was much less safe when 
she recovered herself and could think; for then she saw 
him admiringly as handsome, splendid, glowing with life. 
Annecy Blake identified him wistfully with romance. So 
did she, but not wistfully, — ardently. She thought of him 
as a youthful god, commanding magnificently the puny 
humans at the railway wreck. No amount of every-day in- 
tercourse with the young man could make the vision leave 
her. All this new restlessness in her, this leaping appeal of 
something unknown in her nature, summarized itself in 
him ; since perhaps it was just her desire for a god to wor- 
ship. Her life was too flat, too stale ; it had held no gods. 
Yet no woman lives who would not do her best to change a 
god to a man ; and Annette, though she would have been 
horrified had she known it, had been piqued that Peter 
showed no man's interest in her, no man's sense of her 
feminine attractiveness. To-day, ah, to-day she touched him 
at last ! She felt in every nerve how he was drawn toward 
her, and her heart beat triumphantly. Nevertheless, when 
he helped her to her feet and would not release her hand^ 
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though she trembled and felt an impulBe to let him hold it 
and the other too, something deep within her and im- 
mensely strong made her draw the hand away and be cold 
to Peter. For Annette was trained, trained, trained, with 
all the years of discipline that are meted out by river- 
souls to river-souls. 

And this much is clear, — ^that if it was the secret, 
shadowy, underlying part of Annette's nature, the part 
unfcDOwn to herself, that responded most impetuously to 
Peter Gresham, it was also this same part of her that was 
the most carefully trained. Her hidden soul leaped into 
hot life when Peter said scornfully: ** Little lives! — ^this — 
that — ^tick — ^tock ! ' ' She thrilled with a sympathy that was 
at the very verge of becoming something stronger. But 
then instantly — ^this, too, without her volition — she was 
armed for defense. She had never been so cold to Peter as 
when she replied to him, quite without an effort of will, 
that he had come to live in Marville, that he ought to like 
it, and that he was not very kind. Only four little words 
of self-expression had her struggling soul succeeded in 
bringing forth — ^'Are you going away?*' The victory for 
training was complete. 

Nevertheless, it was a victory indecisive for the future, 
— like that of a seasoned disciplined fighter over a raw 
youth who does not yet know how to use his strength; and 
it was not achieved without cost. For when Annette had 
bidden Peter farewell and was alone again, walking hastily 
homeward, she was aflame with revolt and anger against 
herself — against her trained self. She cried out — ^word- 
lessly — ^that she had behaved abominably to the young man, 
and what must he think of her? and she would love to be 
in a revolution in South America, and, oh, wJiat must he 
think of her? When she had reached the house she has- 
tened at once to her room, and, flinging herself down upon 
her bed, wept helplessly. She was abased by shame — ^not 
the shame of the morning that she thought too well of 
Peter, but shame that she had behaved too' badly toward 
him. 



CHAPTER XII 



It is easy and natural for the observer to consider Peter's 
passion for Annette contemptuously as a mere violent in- 
fatuation born of the springtime and the young man's 
ardent nature. But even so one has really passed no valid 
comment on it. Love is love while it lasts, whether it comes 
suddenly or through slow growth, whether it is to endure 
for years or to fade in a fortnight. Materialism or direct- 
ness of nature in the lover can deflect its results iti one 
way; fancy, saturation in chivalrous ideals, in another. 
Love itself is the same. There are no two Knds of love; 
there are only different modes of expressing it. Beside the 
mark, therefore, so far as the temporary convincingness of 
Peter's love is concerned, the cry of *' infatuation.'* 

However, the truth of the matter, into whicb one gazes 
merely in search of information, is that the young man's 
passion did not leap suddenly into existence from nothing 
at all, and that Annette was not just a convenient peg on 
which to hang it. Peter was not made that way. He had 
been in love many times (the varying results are of no im- 
portance) , but he had never loved for the sake of love. He 
was too direct, too fascinated by facts; even in May he 
would have been incapable of wishing he had some one to 
love. His passion for Annette became openly a passion 
when he saw her with apple-blossoms in her hair, in the 
midst of spring; but the seeds of it had been planted weeks 
before. There was a soft magic about Annette; creeping 
tendrils from her settled gently, imperceptibly, on men, 
and grew stronger, and drew men toward her. Peter was 
not the only one to feel them. Horace Browne, too, had 
been attracted by her, though he saw her infrequently; and 
Annecy Blake, older than his years, living almost solely 
with his mind, yearned toward her tenderly at times. But 
Annette did not like Horace, and she never thought of 
Blake as a man. The tendrils that stretched unconsciously 
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toward Peter were strong and full of life. They eame 
from the young woman's heart. At first when Peter saw 
Annette he saw her always with pleasure, then soon with a 
thrill of pleasure; before long his heart beat more quickly 
at sight of her. 

Peter was not a libertine, unless one goes back to the 
archaic si^uficance of the word and lets ''libertine" mean 
a man who is indifferent to the laws of order and morality. 
He couldy and did now, imagine indelicately and with ex- 
cruciating vividnesSy a conquest of Annette; he was in- 
capable of deliberately planning such a conquest More- 
over, since love is love, tiiere was a deep tenderness in his 
passion, and out of it scruples welled up painfully. They 
had nothing to do with the abstract question of right and 
wrong; they did not so much as recognize it; they were 
fears lest as a result of the passion Annette should suffer, 
lest the breaking down of order in her life should bring her 
grief and wretchedness. Peter's keen appreciation of this 
even in the midst of tumultuous dedje reveals how wide 
awake he had suddenly become. 

In theory it is all very well for the observer to raise his 
eyebrows and to be distressed because there entered Peter's 
mind no consideration of the sacredness of marriage, no 
compunctions as to his duty of loyalty toward Mr. Cornish, 
who had shown him cordial hospitality. When and where, 
save in romances, have such abstractions ever checked the 
flow of violent emotion? Such as the young man's scruples 
were, there was far more hope in them, for they were per- 
sonal, a part of his love; they might just possibly save 
Annette. They and Annette herself were the only chance. 

On the day after the meeting by the brook Peter went to 
the city. It was the last of May, a fresh, radiant, gorgeous 
day, with the whole world singing. But he was sadly out 
of tune with it. His strong nerves were on edge ; he was 
almost irascible. During half the night he had wandered 
about the wall that surrounded Mr. Cornish's grounds. 
Poor Peter ! So helplessly a materialist ! He could not feed 
on dreams, like Annette ; he could not embrace a phantom ; 
he demanded reality; nearness, nearness, nearness to his 
love in the body, was what he craved! And so he had 
walked, and walked, and pressed his face to the cool stones 
of the wall, saying to himself that over there beyond them 
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was Annette, and that he wanted her — to see and touch* 

All the morning he brooded fretfully, with intervals of 
gusty emotion, followed by other intervals of emptiness. 
He tried to read, he tried to walk, he tried everything te 
could think of. In nothing was there a sedative. 

So in the afternoon he went to the city. Not that he liked 
the city. He loathed it, confusedly feeling it to be not only 
an ugly monster, but a coarsely unimaginative, stupid mon- 
ster, — ^no dragon, breathing fire, possessing a thrilling 
fairy-tale quality despite its bestiality, but a common worm 
grown grossly to the size of a dragon. He went to the city 
simply because there was nothing else to do, and because in 
such turbulent moods as that he was now undergoing, all 
men gravitate naturally toward crowds. 

There were crowds enough in the city — ^it was Saturday 
afternoon — ^but he saw in tiiem to-day only tedious willing 
slaves of the monster. He thought longingly of France and 
Italy. Crowds there were made up of individuals, he said 
to himself. And he thought wistfully even of England. 
True, England also was chained, chained and trained; but 
the whole point and value of England were in the reaction 
that was eternally fermenting in England against England. 
French poetry, for instance, Peter meditated, was a clear 
ennobled expression of the spirit of the French race ; Eng- 
lish poetry was a perpetual revolution, untjrpical of any- 
thing English; English poets were ignored, persecuted, or 
derided, according to the manners of the age in which they 
lived. What had Shelley, Byron, Keats, Landor, Blake, to 
do with England? Ah, but in England there were always 
a few, a blessed few, to open their arms to all revolution- 
aries! Here — ^faugh! 

The thought of England drew him at last to Mrs. Carr- 
Rumford's door. The embossed elaborate negro in the 
hall — an impudent slave, he, too — ^telephoned to the Eng- 
lishwoman's apartment, received apparently a favourable 
reply, and piloted Peter thither in the elevator — ^"rotten 
name for a lift!'' 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford was sitting in the farth^est comer of 
the dr£iwing-room into which the impeccable maid — ^*'damn 
the maid!" — admitted him; so the first person Peter saw 
was Elsie Cook, who rose and came toward him as he en- 
tered. 
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A seeond or two dapsed before he reeognized her; for 
Elsie was farther than Kamchatka from his thon^ts; she 
had gmie oct of his mind utterly; for days and days he had 
not even remembered h^ eristenee. Then his faee limited 
up admirin^y. 

''By Jove, EUe!" he exclaimed. 

For thoo^ a tremoloos uncertain smile was on h^ lips, 
die came toward him with a grace of manner that not even 
Mrs. Carr-Bomf ord could have bettered. He tod^ her hand 
and bowed over it, not ironically, bat becaoae it seemed a 
fitting thing to do and he f dt that she woald like iL 

She mommred a greeting and sat down again — grace- 
folly, thoog^ not quite so perfectly as she had risen. 

Peter's gaze soo^t and found his hostess. 

''How d*je do, Jane?" he said, advancing toward her. 
"Am I in the way? You can pack me off at any moment, 
you know. But I was most awfully bored, and the thought 
of you and your Rnglish drawing-room was too strong; I 
cooldnt resist" He stood looking down at her. He had 
no trained grace like hers, but he had a great deal of sheer, 
liUie, animal grace — the grace of complete unconseioas un- 
concern and of splendid physical fitness. He was dx-f eet- 
two, but he did not appear unusually talL 

"Why, Peter," she replied, with a lau^ "you to long 
for Bngland! How youVe changed! You used to rail at 
it" Her time was light, almost mocking, but h^ ^es 
scrutinized him with shrewd watchfal curiooty. 

He wondered a little at h^ ezpresdon, but he was more 
occupied by h^ worda He dripped loosdy into a chair 
half-way between the two women, crossed his legs, and 
clasped his hands tightly over one knee. 

"England," he said wrathfuDy, "is a dull nmzded dog, 
but, by heaven, it remembers dimly its old wdf ancestors 
sfflnetimes — only sometimes — and gets its teeth through and 
tries ludieroudy to bite. Here we love our muzzles. 'How 
wise and good is the institution of muzzles!' we cry. 'Let 
us be sure that all nmzdes are strong and quite, quite 
aKke'!" 

His outburst did him good. He turned toward Elde with 
a smile. "Do you understand aB that mbbiah?" he in- 
quired. 

'No, sir," die answered timidly. (Mrs. Carr-Bumford 
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glanced at her.) ^'No, Mr. Gresham, I mean," she stam- 
mered, flushing. 

**0f course you don't. It's sheer drivel.'' 

"Maybe I do, a little," she said earnestly. *'I guess — ^I 
mean I fancy you mean how everything's all alike— always, 
always — ^and you just ache to have it diflferent. ' ' 

**Qood!" he exclaimed. 

**My dear," said Mrs. Carr-Bumford gently to her pupil, 
"you must not be so earnest. You forget grammar then. 
And it's much safer never to be earnest." 

"Oh, please, Mrs. Carr-Bumford, don't give me a lesson 
— ^now! I'm ashamed!" the girl pleaded, twisting her 
hands together, her face crimson. 

"I won't," said her hostess, "and, anyway, you must go 
now. Do it well, dear. Come to me to-morrow evening. 
I'll take you to dine with me somewhere." 

"You're awfully, awfully good to me," Elsie murmured, 
getting up, but it was at Peter she looked, with great wist- 
ful eyes. 

"Good-bye," he said, rising. "You're doing wonder- 
fully, Elsie." 

"You were deuced cruel," he remarked reproachfully, 
when she had gone. "It's not like you, Jane." 

She watched him as before in replying. "I had to be. 
Such small thrusts as that I gave her are nothing to what 
shell have to endure later on if she gets among the people 
she wants to know. She must learn to bear them all with- 
out showing emotion." 

"Do you like her?" 

"Elsie? No, except now and then. Do you?" 

"Yes," said Peter, looking down at her — ^he was still 
standing — ^"when she's wistful, like to-day. She's a pa- 
thetic little problem." 

"She's hard, hard as rocks. She's not our sort, mine 
and yours, Peter. I can't understand her with my heart, 
only with my mind. ' ' Mrs. Carr-Bumford relaxed her in- 
quisitive gaze and rested her fine head wearily on her 
hand. "We really have a sort, you know, — or had. Peo- 
ple who are easy, free; people who don't care a damn for 
laws." 

"But you're not quite that way, Jane," he returned 
gently. "You really did care a little for laws." 
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She gave him a wry smile. '*! suppose you*re right. I 
did. Perhaps I still do. But they're not my only gods. 
They don't possess me." She paused. "And then, after 
aU,*' she went on, "Elsie's no less my sort than all of these 
other people whom I train — as I would parrots. Not a 
whit worse. With somewhat less to start on, — that's all." 
She seemed to recover her good spirits, and with them 
watchfulness of her guest. "The determination of the 
child is amazing. She goes at this silly business with a kind 
of— cold fire. I can't but admire her. She'll get whatever 
die wants." 

"She's learned a great deal already. You're a sorceress, 
Jane." 

"She's learned how to enter a room and how to leave it. 
There's not much in between yet. You'll keep your prom- 
ise, Peter?" she demanded suddenly. 

"What promise?" he asked. 

"To be good." 

He stared for a moment, then laughed a trifle harshly in 
the understanding of what all this scrutiny of him meant. 
"Oh, yes. 111 keep it, — flawless lady!" 

He was afraid of his friend's powers of divination and 
glad enough to have her on the wrong track ; but, with the 
perception of what she suspected in him, the memory of 
what there really was came back. The thought of Annette 
returned sharply, like the painful twinge of a malady. He 
bit his lip and began to walk nervously up and down the 
room. He sat down at last, but soon rose again to say 
good-bye. He could not be still. 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford, too, rose, and faced him. "Peter," 
she said wistfully, "remember this, — ^that laws are life to 
our Elsie. Perhaps she might break them for you, but she 
would be breaking herself with them." 

Peter was thinking of Annette. "I will remember," he 
answered. Then he laughed again without mirth, at the 
futility of the promise he was about to make. "I give you 
my word I won't see Ulsie again until I see her with you." 



The most pathetic thing about life is neither its pain nor 
its tragedy, but its meaninglessness. Life has its moments 
of joy, that glow marvellously, then fade and grow ugly 
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and sick, like stale withered flowers. It has its ideals, that 
bum for a while, then grow dim ; its faiths, that shift and 
change again and again, then disappear; its passions that 
wax and wane; its pleasures that will not last; its griefs 
that go out. And neither in any one of these things nor 
in the silly sum of all of them can a meaning be discerned. 
They are sheer chaos. But the individual human being, 
having for himself a kind of unity, and feeling his own life 
to be (because of its definite beginning, definite growth, 
and inevitable definite end that looms ever like Nemesis 
ahead of him) a drama, cannot, simply cannot, face chaos. 
Bather than a total lack of purpose, he would face any 
purpose, even a dark evil one. Therefore the history of 
the human mind has been, above all, the history of its des- 
perate endeavour to crush the confused facts of existence 
into the rigid boundaries of a Scheme. For such an at- 
tempt a basis, a central idea, is essential. Many central 
ideas have been tried, and all have necessarily failed ; but 
the one which has come nearest to an appearance of suc- 
cess — ^though itself so lamentably far from real success — 
is the idea roughly defined as **the greatest happiness for 
the greatest number," that, of course, to be a Scheme, must 
be meant as ^Hhe greatest increasing happiness for the 
greatest number." Over and over again it has been shown 
that all of the facts and many of the most important will 
not go into this scheme. Duty can but seldom Tbe made to; 
self-sacrifice almost never will. Still, the ** greatest hap- 
piness" idea has served better than any other. And this 
is natural, since the one thing that all men have in com- 
mon is the passionate individual desire of each for his own 
individual happiness. 

So the scheme has had some faint appearance of work- 
ing. But even to give it the feeble semblance of truth, how 
much it has been necessary to cut and trim and ignore! 
Intense happiness, moments of joy, for example, — out with 
them, shut your eyes to them, pretend that they do not ex- 
ist! They will not fit. Continuity, continuity, a scheme 
demands ! The best that can be hoped for under this one 
is a dull, slow, bovine contentment. 

Here is Peter longing violently for Annette, and An^ 
nette sighing for Peter ; yet this accepted scheme of order 
would relentlessly crush down the impulses of both. It 
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demands that they shall not come together. And Annette, 
who has been trained in the laws, if but little in the idea 
beneath them, knows this; and Peter, who cares nothing 
for either the laws or the idea, also knows it. Fierce hap- 
piness has no endurance and drags fierce pain behind it, 
says the Scheme. IT plans a reasonable and enduring con- 
tentment for Annette and her husband, who have recog- 
nized ITS laws and hitherto obeyed them. Peter IT would 
annihilate. He is offensively out of the picture. Order! 
Let us have order ! 

This same Saturday, on which we have seen Peter fret- 
ting like a horse that for the first time feels a bit in his 
mouth, and disturbing the quieted waters of Mrs. Carr- 
Bumford's life, found Annette in a condition of pathetic 
misery. Mr. Cornish had departed early that morning for 
Cleveland, to be gone for two or three days on a matter of 
business ; and his absence threw Annette into what was al- 
most a state of panic. It was not that she was afraid of 
what might happen during his absence. It did not occur 
to her that anything could, either now or at some future 
time, happen as a result of her emotions. She did not fear 
that Peter Gresham would storm her house. It was not 
the physical, but the moral, safety of her husband's pres- 
ence that she craved. Instinctively in her confused, vaguely 
understood turmoil of soul she turned to him as to the 
orderly principle of her life. It would have calmed her, 
she half felt, to see him at breakfast in the morning, to 
have him in the same room with her, reading his paper, in 
the evening, to know that between whiles he was in his 
oflSce, only a few miles away, going through the routine 
business of the bank. She was not strong enough or wise 
enough or profound enough to know and worship the prin- 
ciple of Order save through some concrete embodiment 
of it. 

She had to turn to some one, and so she turned to Annecy 
Blake. Not because she wanted to confess to him — she was 
unaware of having anjrthing to confess; just because she 
wished to be in Ms calm kindly presence. He, too, was 
orderly. He went every morning to his business in the 
city, and returned home every evening. It was not of the 
faintest moment that his business was trivial; the impor- 
tant thing was that it was regular. But you must not imag- 
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ine Annette as thinking this out. She only tamed blindly 
to Annecy Blake, a representative of Order, as a wounded 
dog will turn blindly to his master,. Jiis representative of 
Order, 

It was Saturday, and Blake would, Annette knew, be 
free at two o'clock; so after luncheon she ordered her car 
and drove to town. When the car had drawn up before the 
characterless government building in which Annecy Blake 
occupied an insignificant post, Annette sent the chauffeur 
in with a message asking her friend to come to her as soon 
as he was at liberty ; and, soon after, Blake appeared. 

There is about your genuine man of affairs, at the mo- 
ment when he leaves his business, an indefinable manner 
of gravity and preoccupation, — something like the manner 
of the genuine artist when he lays down his brushes in the 
fading afternoon light, but more solemn. You may not 
like it, but it is impressive. "This man," it makes you 
feel, **is more than a mere man. He is the initiate of a 
Mystery. The Mystery may be gross ; nevertheless, he is its 
priest.'* The odour of a vulgar sanctity clings about him. 
But Blake was not a genuine man of affairs. The Mystery 
disdained and was above him. He was only a lay helper 
to the priests, a mere hewer-of-wood and drawer-of -water 
for them. When he came shuffling out upon the sidewalk 
and up to Annette's motor car his smile was as childlike 
and unreserved, and his eyes were as candid, as always. 

Annette drew a breath of relief, pressed his hand 
warmly, and made him get in beside her. 

*' Annecy dear," she said, *'I just had to see you, and 
so I came to get you. Edward went away this morning on 
business, and I was so" — she knitted her brows — ^"lonely!" 

Lonely I Oh, poor Annette ! So impoverished for words ! 
Who knows if Peter may not have been right when he as- 
serted blithely that words would think for their user, that 
they trailed thought along with them? If Annette had 
only had a larger vocabulary she might not have been so 
confusing to herself. 

''Well go for a long ride. Dick," she said to the chauf- 
feur, *'take us ever and ever so far, all around parks and 
places; then," she concluded to Blake, ''well go home, and 
you must stay to dinner with me." 

He blinked a little at the prospect, but she reassured hixs^ 
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*'It won't be any trouble for you at all,'* ghe insisted. 
**You won't have to plan anything, and you won't need 
to walk a single step." 

Thus encouraged he allowed himself to be whirled away. 

**You should not be lonely, Annette," he said slowly 
after a moment. ' * You are — so much — a part of romance. ' ' 

*'0h, no!" she exclaimed quickly, feeling the word as 
sharply and precisely as though she had understood its 
meaning, which she did not. (For that matter, neither 
could he get at its real significance, though he had laboured 
desperately to do so.) '*0h, no! I don't want to be ro- 
mance. I 'm sure it must be — ^uncomfortable." 

Annecy Blake stared ahead of him meditatively. "Un- 
comfortable ? " he murmured. * * Yes, I suppose it would be. 
Oh, yes, very!" His tone seemed to imply that in con- 
sidering the discomfort of romance he was considering a 
mere side issue of no importance. 

*'Why do you say I'm part of romanced" she asked 
wistfully. '*It's pretty of you to pay me such a com- 
plimenf 

He turned his head and gazed at her mildly. 

"I cannot tell what romance is," he replied, '*yet it has 
a quality of its own. I think romance is the only thing that 
has— <iuality. It — ^it is so unrelated. It exists for itself 
alone." 

Annette laughed nervously. "Then you simply mean 
that I am perfectly useless." 

He nodded. "Quite useless. * Useful' is a related at- 
tribute." 

"Annecy, dear, you say such funny things, not at all 
flattering," she concluded, with another laugh. 

But her lightness was forced. Inwardly she was quak- 
ing. It was all very well for her to adopt a kindly, solici- 
tous, maternal attitude toward her friend; she sincerely 
felt that way toward one side of him. But there was an- 
other side before which she trembled, fascinated. A child 
regards its mother as full of an awful unaccountable 
knowledge; it is never quite sure that she will not have 
divined its most secret piece of naughtiness. Just so did 
Annette shiver at Annecy Blake. Actually at the present 
moment she was afraid he would know that she had 
dreamed of Peter Gresham the other night ! So she fever- 
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ishly bronght the conversation down to external facts, 
where she was superlatively the mistress. 

But after a time she fell silent, and in silence she was 
weaker than he. 

''May," he said finally in a gentle voice, and drawing 
his reflection apparently from the park, radiant with roses, 
through which, when he spoke, they were passing, **May 
is a wicked month, dangerous to humans. It takes all the 
mad longings, all the wistful unrealisable desires, all the 
mirages of men's souls, and turns them into concrete 
beauty, and then says, with a sweet plausible magic: 'You 
see, they are possible, they are true! Look!' *' 

With only Annette, and only at certain moments, Blake 
was not divided. The inner man became the whole man, 
as it did when he was alone in his study. 

Annette trembled with fear; for he was talking at her 
heart, not at her mind, and she understood him perfectly. 
Yet she must ask just one question, — ^and it is pathetic to 
consider how profound a trust in her friend's wisdom the 
question implied. 

''Does it— does May," she pleaded, twisting her hands 
together, "never — ^tell the truth?" 

He did not reply at once. 

"In October," he said at last, "you bum all the leaves 
of May. And what is left of May in December?" 

But who can tell whether he answered quite candidly? 

She did not speak again for a long while, and when she 
did it was to break into light chat about small things. She 
became prettily gay — quite sincerely gay, too. Neverthe- 
less, all through the afternoon and evening she felt as 
though some one whom she could not see were looking at 
her. But when towards nine o'clock her friend left her, 
she suddenly reflected that not once that day had he men- 
tioned Peter Gresham's name. At first this gave her a 
cold shock of fear, — this was her heart's reaction; then she 
thought to herself that she was a siUy imaginative woman, 
that undoubtedly Blake had simply not happened to think 
of Peter, and that she ought to feel relieved, — ^this was 
her mind's reaction. 



CHAPTER XIII 



There are parts of America where formality is strong, 
where it dominates, if rather deliberately and self-con- 
sciously. Bnt, by and large, genuine America does not 
love formality. It loves display, which is quite a different 
thing. And this is especially true of that part of the coun- 
try in which Peter Gresham found himself. In Marville 
there was no formality. Oh, now and then a function 
brought formality out temporarily; but in general Mar- 
ville people lived a simple village life. 

One evening in June the idea of a picnic, to take place 
a few days later, was suggested. The proposal was made 
at Mr. Kenworthy's house. The Cornishes were there, and 
Horace Browne, and Peter; Dr. and Mrs. Evans, too, and 
the Kenworthy girls, HelSne and Mildred, aged respec- 
tively twenty-four and twenty. Annecy Blake was not 
present. He and Mr. Kenworthy were genuinely fond of 
each other; but Mrs. Kenworthy disliked Blake— or per- 
haps disapproved of him — so he rarely visited the house. 
It took an immense effort for him to go anywhere. A single 
unfavourable condition was enough to keep him at home. 

The room in which the company was assembled was as 
much like the living-room in the Cornish house as can well 
be imagined, given any differences at all. The taste in 
pictures and furniture here was not quite so good; but it 
aimed apparently at the same impersonality. Drama in 
America seldom seems to spring from its background; it 
is played out on an empty stage ; it exists in a void. The 
result, despite its hardness, is not altogether unfortunate. 
The drama lacks richness and mystery, but it becomes 
sharper, more rigid, in a narrower sense more perfect. Its 
edges are not frayed. 

Drama was present now in this meaningless living-room. 
It lay in the relationship between Annette and Peter. It 
was a very small drama indeed, but it was heightened by 
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the bareness, as well as by the fact that no one else knew 
that it existed. 

Annette sat, talking but little, in a comer, and looked as 
often as she dared at Peter, who never looked at her. Her 
head was tired, and her heart ached. Ten days had passed 
since the afternoon when she had fled to Annecy Blake for, 
refuge, — ten very miserable days. She was like an athlete 
who has made the tremendous concentrated effort prelim- 
inary to jumping over a high bar, only to find with excru-- 
ciating misery of nerves that, at the very moment when he 
is ready for the spring, the bar has been blown down. ^ For 
at the end of her day with Blake, Annette had made up her. 
mind that she would steel herself impenetrably against 
Peter Gresham's further attacks upon her personality; — 
and then — ^he had made no attacks at all. She had, of 
course, seen him frequently, but never alone, — ^mostly when \ 
he would drop in for a little while with her husband after a 
few holes of golf; and his manner to her had been, though' 
free enough, as impersonally polite as though they were' 
the merest acquaintances. And his eyes seemed to her to' 
have grown harder. Nothing of himself shone through 
them. Annette had used up her whole strength in tlmt 
unnecessary effort. What she dreaded now was Peter's 
indifference. 

She imagined, too, that he had changed especially in these 
last days. The things he said seemed to her sharper, less 
good-natured. At times she detected fancifully little gusts 
of irony in the expression of his face. She thought, as she 
glanced across at him now, that he was like her idea of a 
lord, — or he was like a hawk. Why had she thought 
**hawkf How silly! Of course he wasn't like a hawk! 
He was like a lord. He despised them all, and her most 
of all. Well, she despised herself, too, though she did not 
know why. 

It was Mrs. Kenworthy who brought up the idea of a 
picnic. 

''Eating out of doors is so poetic," she said, ''and it's no 
trouble when one has Thermos bottles, air-tight sandwich- 
boxes, and cars to carry them in. We might go to White 
Falls. It's very pretty there and so far away that the 
rowdy class of people haven't gone thefe and littered it up 
with papers and dirty wooden plates." 
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"That would be awfully jolly," Peter remarked. "The 
only trouble with picnics has always been that they were 
so disorderly. And now you do away with all that, Mrs. 
Kenworthy. You've real executive ability." 

Mrs. Kenworthy smiled graciously ; but Annette was not 
quite sure whether mockery did not lurk somewhere in 
Peter's words. 

"Well have it — ^let's see — ^next Saturday, and well all 
go," continued the hostess, beaming over her plan. "Ill 
take the luncheon." 

"And I the wine," Horace Browne concluded. 

"So disorder's to creep in after all, you see, Grcsham," 
Mr. Kenworthy observed. "Well, well, you can't keep it 
out of a picnic." 

"And may I ask Annecy Blake?" Annette inquired 
timidly. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Kenworthy, with a slight frown, 
"I cannot understand what you see in that stupid man. 
Anyway, he couldn't come. We're going to start at twelve. 
He isn't free until afternoon." 

Annette was hurt by the slight to Tier friend, and, more- 
over, something deep within her, and untrained, but more 
often awake now than formerly, resented confusedly the 
assumption that her preferences must be the preferences 
of the rest of the world. However, she did not protest 
aloud. What did it matter? Nothing mattered. Her 
glance, straying again to Peter Gresham's face, caught 
quickly a change in its expression. It was as though a 
ripple of cold malice had swept over it, leaving it hard and 
cynical. She turned her eyes away sadly, wondering what 
was wrong with him — and with everything. Perhaps, she 
thought with a sudden revulsion of feeling, he was angry 
because he, too, liked Blake. 

Yet, when Peter spoke, which he did at once, his tone was 
pleasant, and his words seemed to have no bearing on Mrs. 
Kenworthy 's arraignment of Blake, so that poor Annette 
was as much at sea as ever. 

"Mrs. Kenworthy," he said sweetly, "d'you mind if I 
ask a very great friend of mine and a young prot6gSe of 
hers to go with ust" 

His hostess shook her finger at him with heavy playful- 
ness. "Now, Mr. Gresham," she said, "how can we trust 
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you? We know all about your horrid democratic habits, 
don't we, Mrs. Evans?" 

The lady appealed to shook her head. ''I'm sure I don't 
know why you should turn to me for support, Marie, ' ' she 
returned, in her crisp hard voice. '*I know nothing about 
Mr. Gresham's habits, and if he has 'horrid democratic' 
ones I haven't taught them to him. A clergyman's wife 
doesn't dare be horrid, no matter how much she would like 
to be, and everybody knows that the church is the last place 
to look for democracy." 

Dr. Evans, suddenly grave, opened his mouth to protest, 
but, hearing Mr. Kenworthy speak, closed it again. 

Mr. Kenworthy had been smiling, a trifle wearily 
perhaps. 

"You see, Qresham," he said drily, ''you're not to think 
that this is just a picnic like other picnics. This is an ex- 
clusive picnic. It must be rather hard for you as a for- 
eigner to make all the proper distinctions. Our newspa- 
pers, for example, are always telling us that a great many 
Americans are received in England who couldn't possibly 
get into society here. The best thing you can do is to put 
yourself unreservedly into Mrs. Kenworthy 's hands. She 
has these things very neatly worked out." 

"Well," said Peter sorrowfully, "it can't be helped; 
but poor Jane would have enjoyed it." 

"Jane sounds a very respectable name," Mr. Kenworthy 
observed, turning to his wife. 

"YouVe all very silly," that lady remarked, with un- 
ruffled suavity. "Who is Jane, Mr. Gresham?" 

"A very old friend of mine," he replied humbly. "She 
was quite like a mother or an older sister or something of 
the sort to me when I was just a lad. Her name is Mrs. 
Carr-Eumf ord. " 

Mrs. Kenworthy brightened. "Why didn't you tell me 
that at once?" she remarked comfortably. "Of course I 
know who Mrs. Carr-Eumf ord is. She's the daughter of 
an earl, for one thing, and every one knows her story, and 
admires her. I shall be delighted to have her come to our 
little picnic. And as for her protegee, any friend of Mrs. 
Carr-Eumf ord 's is sure to be pleasant. What did you say 
the young lady's name was?" 

Peter wrinkled Ms forehead. "I didn't say. I think 
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she's a Miss Cook, — an American girl. I met her once in 
Jane's flat. Jane's taken a great fancy to her, I believe. 
They're always together." 

"Well, we shall be delighted to have her come, too.'* 

*'I really do think, mamma," Hfilftne Kenworthy, the 
older of the two daughters, put in, with a bright smile at 
Peter, "that you might have assumed that any friends 
whom Mr. Qresham would wish to invite would be per- 
fectly nice." 

And so the matter was concluded. 

It was certainly a banal procession of words, that would 
not be in the least worth recording except for the series of 
impressions it produced upon Annette. Annette's mind 
was like the sensitive retina of an eye — grown* more sensi- 
tive of late — ^but the retina of an untrained eye, a child's. 
It registered impressions, but could not sort them. It could 
not tell what was near from what was distant, what was 
true from what was false. Pale moods and obvious facts. — 
it registered them all in a weltering confusion. 

First Annette had been surprised that Peter's words had 
nothing to do either with that odd change she had seen 
come over his face or with Mrs. Kenworthy 's contemptuous 
remark about Annecy Blake. But almost immediately the 
surprise drifted back to take its shadowy position among 
the throng of similar uninvestigated surprises that hid in 
the depths of the young woman's mind. Instead, there 
awoke in Annette a sharp painful curiosity in regard to 
the dear friend of whom Peter spoke, — ^which, in its turn, 
gave place to a sense of warm relief that the lady was 
motherly. And then, close upon this, came suspicions of 
Peter's candour as to the protegee. This remained, hurting 
like a dull ache, to the end of the evening, though other im- 
pressions, such as that of H61fine Kenworthy 's being a 
nasty affected girl, and others, and others, superimposed 
themselves. 

Truly, even though one is fond of Annette, it is trying 
to observe a scene l£rough her medium. One grows dizzy. 



When Elsie Cook heard from Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord of the 
momentous invitation, she gave ^ gasp that expressed at 
once triumph and terror. She had improved tremendously ; 
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Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord had really slaved over ter. And Elsie 

was, perhaps, not so grateful as she should have been, 

though she was always meek and responsive. In her hard 

little way she was really intelligent. **I guess," she said 

to herself, **she don't do it for me.** (Elsie's spoken 

phrases are nearing acceptability, but her thoughts will 

^remain illiterate for some time to come.) "She must like 

^Mm awful well." And, to do her justice, she made this 

I reflection with a twinge of jealousy, instead of with joy 

in the happy arrangement of circumstances. Moreover, it 

would always be difficult for Elsie to feel anything so kind 

as gratitude for a woman. She distrusted women instinc- 

Itively and profoundly. All the gratitude of which her 

small stony heart was capable she poured out upon Peter 

Gresham. This was the best of her. In this she went out 

of her character, and above it. 

Yes, Elsie had improved. She Imew more now than 
merely how to enter or leave a room. She had acquired a 
vast deal of important negative knowledge. She knew 
what she must not say, and, better, how she must not say 
what she might say. And, little by little, she was acquiring 
some positive knowledge as well. The process was painful 
enough. It took all the cold fire of her ambition to make 
her undergo it; for the things that she learned were not 
yet, and would not for a long time become, a part of her, 
mere second nature, an easy pleasant background. They 
were all little things ; but, because she could only perform 
them consciously, they loomed very large to her. 

A hopeful trait in the girl was that she did tell herself 
the truth. Not for worlds would she have conceded — aloud 
— ^that there was any real difference between her and Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford. Nevertheless, she did grudgingly admit it 
to herself. There was a graceful fluency about her patron 
that poor Elsie knew she could never, never acquire. She 
did not understand what it was — Jier vocabulary, too, was 
limited; but her mind was clearer, harder, more definite 
than Annette's; she might some day perceive that the qual- 
ity was just the result of a fine, delicate and cultivated 
point of view. 

*'0h," said Elsie, when she was told of the invitation, 
"I'm afraid, Mrs. Carr-Rumford!" 
., **Tou need not be," th^t lady returned kindly. ''You 
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will do very wdl. And you must begin some day, you 
know. This will be a very easy way. You had better not 
talk much. You ar^ extremely pretty, so it does not matter 
in the least if they think you stupid ; for you are not stupid 
at all.'' 

The cold joy of battle was in Elsie's heart and shone 
from her face. 

"But," she asked, struck by a sudden apprehension, 
"what if some one should — should recognize me? Some 
one might have — ^bought gloves of me," she concluded, 
flushing resentfully. 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford shook her head. "Even if some one 
had bought gloves from you," she said gently, "she would 
not remember ; she would at most only be puzzled vaguely 
by a resemblance. We shall pretend you live in some small 
town and that you are visiting me. Let's see. What 
town?" 

"Springfield, Illinois, " the girl suggested promptly, "be- 
cause I've been there and know about it." 

The Englishwoman nodded, with a smile, then settled 
back in her chair, and became silent. Her smile faded, 
and she gazed at Elsie thoughtfully as though from an im- 
mense distance. Elsie abominated this look, kind as it was. 
She had seen it before, and it always made her feel small 
and unimportant. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Carr-Rumford at last, wearily, 
"what is the use of it all?" 

"Of what, Mrs. Carr-Rumford? You mean of my tak- 
ing lessons of you and wanting to get into society?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, I guess if you '* 

"No 'weU,' and 'I tliink.' '* 

"I think," cried Elsie hotly, "that if you had to sell 
gloves in a department store for ten dollars a week you 
would want to get out of it some way. I ain't — ^I mean I'm 
not doing anything wrong. I'm only doing what lots of 
other women do. All of them who come here, — ^they're 
only trying to learn something they Haven't got, aren't 
they?" 

"My dear," said her hostess quietly, "I'm not finding 
fault, and of course you're not doing any one harm. I 
know that you're a good honest girL It's only of you that 
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I was thinking. It occurred to me that you were not mak- 
ing yourself happier by all this drudgery.'* 

Elsie 's face and soul flamed with eagerness. * ' Not now ! ' ' 
she burst out, "but some day! I want to know the right 
kind of people — people with good manners and lots of 
money. I want to be one of them. Would you be happy 
if you had to stand behind a counter and sell gloves to 
people and be polite to them — ^for ten dollars a weekT* 

*'No,'' Mrs. Carr-Rumford replied sadly, "I suppose 
not. But neither am I happy now.'* 

*'0h, aren't yout" asked Elsie, awed. ** Maybe," she 
added humbly after a moment, ** that's because you've al- 
ways had the things I want. Maybe they'll mean more 
to me." 

''Perhaps," the Englishwoman returned. **I'm sure I 
hope they will. My dear, please remember, for your own 
sake, never to grow excited. One mustn*'t, you know." 

Elsie nodded, abashed. 



CHAPTER XIV 

After all, the picnic party did not leave Marville at 
twelve; for Mrs. Carr-Rumford had sent word that she 
wonld be delighted to accept the kind invitation, but that 
she wonld be nnable to reach Marville until nearly one, — 
the real reason for which being, of course, though not 
given, that Elsie could not escape from the department 
store until noon. 

But there was plenty of time. There always is. No 
picnic party ever started promptly. There was so much 
time that when Elsie and her chaperon reached Marville 
and drove with Peter, who met them at the station, to 
Peter's house, they had a fuU quarter of an hour there 
before the rest of the party arrived. 

Elsie's heart was beating rapidly, and her cheeks glowed. 
She looked very pretty, as she gazed about, eagerly and si- 
lently, on the way to Old Lilac Street. This was just the 
thing, this was what she had craved, she thought intensely, 
looking to right and left at the himdsome houses set in 
masses of shrubbery and shaded by great waving trees. 
This was the delectable stoiy told by all the photo-plays 
that she loved best 

"I don't know how 111 do it, but I'm going to stick," 
she told herself with determination. She was breaking in 
through the crust to-day, and the understanding of this 
made her feel humbly grateful to Peter. But she was a 
strong-minded girl and would not be led astray by her 
joy. She knew well enough that this was just a beginning ; 
that if she made a sin^e grave error it would be the end; 
and that if she did not, if die were quite perfect, it was yet 
no more than a beginning. 

Within the limits of her observation she was senmble and, 
indeed, clever. It will be remembered that she had never 
mistaken Peter for a millionaire, and that even after she 
had read the whole stoiy of his rank and ancestry in the 
Globe and Star she was still generously concerned at his 

148 
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hiring a ta^i for the afternoon. There were a great many 
things from a perception of which Elsie would always be 
barred, — ^f rom fine shades of feeling and delicate discrimi- 
nations, from everything fragile and mysterious, — and by 
no means solely because of her lack of cultivation in them; 
quite as much because of her personality, which was clear, 
sharp, direct, and rather hard. But about that which came 
within the compass of her mind she made no mistakes. For 
example, she was not disappointed by Peter's house. She 
was quite aware that it was distinguished ; indeed, it rather 
awed her. And this despite the fact that she did not 
at all understand the remarks Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord made 
about it. 

''It's charming, Peter,*' said that lady, with a smile, as 
she sank into an easy-chair in the upstairs study, **but I 
can't make it seem quite you. Yet it truly does exhale a 
personal aroma, and you don't, I must say, seem very out 
of place." 

''The truth is so simple," he explained. "It's merely 
that you didn't know the good Puritan side of my nature." 

"No," Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord returned, "I didn't." 

"And what do you think of it, Elsie?" he asked. 

"I think it's lovely," the girl replied emphatically. "I 
don't know what Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord means, but I think 
the house is lovely — ^just perfect!" 

The truth was that she did not care what Mrs. Carr- 
Rumf ord meant. For it was part of Elsie's strength that 
she was limited. What she wished to know she wished — 
and intended — desperately to know. With everything that 
lay outside she had not the faintest concern. Of course the 
strength was a weakness, too. She did not understand that 
even such futile careless generalizations as this of Mrs. 
Carr-Rumf ord 's were the symbol of a superiority, of a 
wider, richer and finer point of view than hers. But, all 
in all, Elsie's narrow directness was for her more a strength 
than a weakness. It would keep her from attempting too 
much and give her more likelihood of achieving what she 
did attempt. 

"Mr. Gresham,** she begged, "couldn't we see the 
garden?" 

He assented cordially, and led them downstairs and out- 
of-doors; but they had hardly begun the tour around 
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among the bushes and flower-beds when horns honked nois- 
ily from the street, and the strangely assorted trio must go 
out to join the party. 

This was perhaps the most difficult moment in the day 
for Elsie. Mr. Gresham and Mrs. Carr-Rumford knew 
what she really was ; but for these others whom she was to 
meet, and who represented so much to her, she must play 
a part. What would they think of her? Would they see 
through her at once ? She had a feeling that, after all, her 
host and her chaperon were only foreigners; they could 
not be so acute as Americans. She felt rather dizzy, as 
she stepped through the doorway into the sunny street and 
heard the chorus of greetings flung at JPeter. 

Three handsome cars were drawn up before the house, 
but she saw their occupants dimly, even when she had ap- 
proached quite near to them; and she responded only by 
a murmur when Peter presented her. 

Two cars were being driven by chauffeurs, and the peo- 
ple in these had not descended; but one, the one directly 
in front of the house, was empty, and the young man pre- 
sumably in possession of it was standing on the sidewalk. 
He was introduced to her presently as Mr. Horace Browne ; 
and she saw, with a sensation of relief, that she and Peter 
and Mrs. Carr-Rumford were not to be separated, but were 
all to ride in his automobile. 

Mr. Browne seemed a very nice gentleman, elegant and 
polite (he smiled at her ever so pleasantly) and — and — 
''dapper" was the word she wanted, but her vocabulary 
did not contain it. However, he would not stand compari- 
son with her hero — oh, not by any means! — and this re- 
flection steadied her and made her cooler. Still, she did 
quake when she learned that she was to sit beside him on 
the front seat. 

They set off almost at once — ^behind the other two ears, 
''because,'' a rather stout, elegant-looking lady in the 
second machine had said, "we mustn't let that reckless 
Horace break our guests' necks the first time they have 
come to Marville" — and Elsie was her own composed self 
in a very few minutes. 

Her sensations were simple and clear. She was coolly 
deeply elated at riding in an automobile with society peo- 
ple just naturally, as though she had always done it, and 
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•he understood in the very shortest time what attitude she 
mutt take toward Mr. Browne. *'I guess," she said to 
herself after a few speeches from him, "that he thinks I'm 
kind of timid and shy"; and she saw at once that to ap- 
pear to be so was the safest possible course. 

One must not think too hardly of Elsie. There was an 
element of pose, a struggle to be more at ease than she 
actually was, in her reflections. They were more sophisti- 
cated than her genuine self; which is the case with a 
great many other people besides Elsie. The truth is that 
die really was shy and timid. And then — even while she 
was coldly estimating how she had best behave with Mr. 
Browne, warm rays of love and devotion did shoot out from 
her heart toward Peter, who was chatting away with Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford on the back scat. 

"Now, Miss Cook," Horace Browne was saying blithely, 
as the car sped smoothly along out of Marville, "I must 
tell you all about every one, because, famous as we are, I 
dare say our fame has not reached all the way to Spring- 
fidd, has itt" 

"No, Mr. Browne." 

"I feared as much. Well, in the second car ahead, which 
you can just see turning a corner, are Mr. Kenworthy, who 
is a very clever lawyer, and Mrs. Cornish, who is sweet, 
and Dr. Evans, who is a minister — tiresome fellow! — and 
Miss Mildred Kenworthy, a very sentimental young thing 
just back from boarding-school. Do you get them?" 

Elsie nodded. "I gue — I fancy so. The one you like 
best in that car is Mrs. Cornish " (To herself she thought 
that the one Mr. Gresham, too, liked best was Mrs. Cornish, 
and her heart hardened against poor Annette.) 

Horace beamed upon her. "Quite right," he said cor- 
dially. "Now the next car, the one right in front of us," 
he went on, "has in it Mr. Cornish, a prominent banker, 
husband to Mrs. Cornish " 

"Isn't he a lot older than his wife?" 

"Centuries — and Mrs. Evans, a sharp sarcastic person, 
and Miss H61ene Kenworthy, a silly flippant girl, — and 
Mrs. Kenworthy. You can see her back — ^there on the right, 
in the corner of the seat. What do you make of it?" 

"Why," said Elsie, mystified, "I don't know. It's just 
a back — a kind of broad back," 
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Horace shook his head monmfnlly. ** You're either too 
kind and gentle or too discreet, lliss Cook. That back is 
positirely Toluble. It says: * Admire me! I am superb! I 
am placid! The only thing greater than I is the front 
which you can't see!' *' 

ISsie laughed. She was qmte at her ease now, no longer 
in the least afraid. 

**I can't tell," she remarked, "whom you like best in 
that car." 

**0h, I haven't any special affections there." 

"Well, then, how about the people in this car!" she 
asked, with a sidelong glance at him out of her handsome 
eyes. 

'*H'm," he observed reflectively, "to begin with, there's 
Peter Gresham. He doesn't belong here really. He isn't 
tame enough. He just slips in and out among us in an 
easy godlike way and makes us all seem dingy." 

"I think he's wonderful," Elsie said shyly. 

Horace looked at her sharply. "H'm, yes," he agreed, 
without enthusiasm. "And then," he continued, "ilrs. 
Carr-Bumford. Of course I haven't seen her before, but 
one only needs to see her once to recognize that she's the 
Beal Thing." 

Elsie nodded grudgingly. 

* * After which, ' ' he added, * ' we come to 3Iiss Cook, iliss 
Cook is from Springfield, Illinois, which is shown by a de- 
lightful ingenuous quality in her smile, but she has been 
to some very perfect finishing-school, so that she has all the 
polish of the city, with none of its dull sophistication." 

Elsie blushed a little and said: "Thank you, Mr. 
Browne" very demurely, but her heart was exultant. She 
must have learned a lot more than she imagined, she re- 
flected joyfuUy. Just think! Mr. Browne thought she 
had been to a finishing-school ! Ah, Peter ! What wouldn't 
she do for Peter ! He could take her in his arms, he could 
take all she had to ^ve, she thought, with a sudden, hot, 
riotous beating of her heart. 

But she suppressed her emotion almost at once, and set 
herself to the task of continuing to make this new young 
man find her charming and girlish. 

"And how about Mr. Browne!" she suggested gaily, 
dangerously at her ease now. 
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"Oh, Mp. Browne *s a very ordinary yonng business man 
with a single redeeming touch of romance/' 

**Honestiyt Just ordinary?'* she repeated, with a hint 
of i>ertne8s. 

"Oh, quite!'' 

But at this moment Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord leaned forward 
and spoke to her. 

"Elsie, dear," she said, "are you sure you're quite warm 
enough without a wrap?" 

"Oh, yes, thank you, Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord," the girl re- 
plied, flushing a didl red. She understood perfectly that 
she was being admonished, that her watchfiJ teacher had 
found her behaviour not altogether satisfactory, and she 
heeded the warning instantly, never doubting its justice; 
her manner toward Horace became at once more imper- 
sonal. Nevertheless, she hated Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord for the 
reproof. 

But the car sped along over the perfect road, following 
now a small pretty tributary of the river which traversed 
the city ; and Elsie, though she kept a closer guard on her- 
self, was soon happy again in her exalted position. There 
were few villages in this direction; but there were many 
large country-places with handsome grounds that extended 
to the stream. This was the country as Elsie desired it to 
be ; it had elegance. After a time, however, the large houses 
grew fewer, then disappeared altogether, and the land- 
scape became wilder, less cultivated, until at last the party 
left the main road for a rough jolty lane that plunged 
into the woods. The soft sound of falling water was in- 
creasingly audible, and presently through an opening in 
the trees Elsie saw a white waterfall tumbling down 
brokenly over an uneven ledge of rocks. 

"Here we are," said Horace, stopping the car; and they 
all descended. 

Now this chapter has by no means set out to tell a thrill- 
ing tale of Elsie's struggles against Fate, of how she fought 
with one ruse after another to keep the knowledge of what 
she really was from her fashionable friends. That sort of 
thing has been done once for all, finally, beyond need of 
repetition. Elsie's problem here was not the problem that 
Evan Harrington's aunt, the Portuguese countess, devised 
for Evan. Only one annoying personal question was 
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asked of Elsie, — and that by Mrs. Kenworthy, who forgot 
to wait for an answer. Moreover, very early during the 
picnic Mrs. Carr-Rumford took occasion to murmur to 
Mrs. Kenworthy that Elsie's life in Springfield had been 
very sad, she having lost while quite young both her father 
and her mother. Mrs. Kenworthy spread the uncandid in- 
formation promptly in interesting asides; so that there- 
after even the word ''Springfield" was avoided. 

No, Elsie's problem was quite different. It was how to 
behave, how to strike the right note, with these people from 
another world. And really it was not mach of a problem. 
Only her own fear and her idealization of this world made 
it one. There was no true distinction of caste separating 
her from these people whom she was meeting. She was not 
the aristocrat that Mr. Kenworthy was, for she did not pos- 
sess his easy simplicity; but then, on the other hand, she 
was not so much a vulgarian as Mrs. Kenworthy. And be- 
tween Elsie and Helene Kenworthy, who was about Elsie's 
age, honours were even. Elsie had learned more in her 
few weeks with Mrs. Carr-Rumford than ever Helfene had 
learned in her New York finishing-school ; but, in compen- 
sation, Elsie was as yet more conscious, less sure, of what 
she had learned than H61ene. 

The men lifted baskets and bottles from the cars; and 
the two chauffeurs set about building a fire. Elsie watched 
them with a cold furious exultation. '*Just think!" she 
said to herself. ''Lots of girls like me would be glad 
to marry chauffeurs; and here I am all at once 'way 
above them, just looking on haughtily while they're 
humble!" 

Haughtiness was what she felt, but she did not show it. 
For the thing Mrs. Carr-Rumford had done first of all 
with her — and for once had been harsh in doing — ^was to 
wipe off — ^wipe? scrub off! — that affected society manner 
which had so grated on Peter. Simplicity had been'stemly 
drilled into the poor girL It was almost natural to her 
now. 

She glanced from the chauffeurs to Peter, and her heart 

grew warm again — ^though there was a little pain in the 

warmth; she was so certain that the young Englishman 

cared nothing for her. 

Presently she became aware that Helene Kenworthy had 
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approached lier and had taken a seat on the trunk of a 
fallen tree near-by. 

'*Sit down here beside me, won't you, Miss Cookf said 

the young lady. 

''Thank you, Miss Kenworthy," Elsie replied, obeying. 

After a moment Helfene sighed. ** Don't you think," she 

exclaimed in a low romantic voice, '*that Peter Oresham 

is just the grandest darlingest hero you ever saw!" 

Elsie was not in the least jealous of Helfene, so she did 
not resent her proprietary tone ; on the contrary, she was 
rather glad of outside support for her own opinion ; Elsie 
would always depend immensely on what other people 
thought. But she did not intend to give herself away. 

"Yes," she said, slowly and carefully, ''he seems very 
pleasant. I don't know him very well, though. I've only 
seen him once or twice at Mrs. Carr-Rumford's." 

"Oh," sighed Helene, "once is quite, quite too much to 
see him and not adore him! I'm afraid you're very hard- 
hearted." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Elsie warily. She was not 
going to be led into talking of herself. Moreover, after 
this last remark she felt a sort of conteinpt for Helene. 
Elsie, one must always remember, pictured this society of 
her dreams as something beautifully different from any 
society in which she had yet moved. Therefore, for whoso- 
ever in it was not different she would be bound to feel 
contempt. HelSne Kenworthy was not different. She had 
precisely the same meaningless gushing personality as 
scores of shop-girls; and accordingly she inspired Elsie's 
disdain. This was Elsie's first lesson in disillusionment. 
But Helene 's manners were good, and, better still, so was 
her manner, and she was obviously at her ease; so that 
Elsie's total feeling for her was a strange mixture of con- 
tempt and admiration. This was all for the best, no doubt. 
Elsie would be stronger, surer of herself, for the contempt ; 
and she would learn from the admiration. 

But she soon thought no more of HelSne, for Mrs. Cor- 
nish, too, came over to the fallen tree. 

Elsie, even as she watched her approach, was hostile. It 
was probably ignoble of her to be hostile, since, to the girl's 
sharp little brain, Annette truly was of a different world, 
the world Elsie desired to become part of. What was finest 
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in Annette EUe would never appreciate or even per- 
ceive. Nevertheless, she recognized Annette's sai>eriorityy 
and, though it was just what she was seeking, she was hos- 
tile. The truth is that she was bitterly jealous. Jealous 
not only because she suddenly felt herself, as she had not 
with H3^e, a shop-girl, but also because she was some- 
how sure that Peter Oresham was fond of Mrs. Cornish, 
much fonder than of her. 

Annette came toward her gracefully over the grass; and 
Elsie, though she rose politely at her approach, had black 
hatred in her heart. 

^'I haven't had a chance to speak to you until now,'' said 
Annette, gazing out of her gray eyes at Elsie, '' except for 
just that one hurried moment at Mr. Oresham 's door. I 
want to tell you how glad I am that you could come, and 
that I hope now you 11 come to see me some time.'' 

"Thank you, Mrs. Cornish, I should love to," Elsie re- 
plied, not disarmed by Annette's gentleness, but with a 
great flooding rush of exultation that crowded the hostility 
into the back of her heart. What Peter had said, and she 
had so hotly resented, the afternoon in the taxi, — that x>er- 
haps some day she would meet Mrs. Cornish— had come 
true. And, more than that, here was Mrs. Cornish inviting 
her, Elsie, to her house. Oh, Peter! Peter! What 
wouldn't Elsie do for you? But this thought brought her 
back to her jealousy. 

She understood i>erfectly that, if Mrs. Carr-Rumford 
laboured over her, and if Mrs. Cornish invited her to the 
Cornish house, they did so entirely for Peter's sake. She 
felt no resentment toward him on this account; she meekly 
acknowledged him a hero, immensely above her. But she 
was jealous of the two women because they were willing 
to do this for him ; and the fact that she benefited by their 
devotion did not extinguish her jealousy. As to Mrs. Carr- 
Rumford she did not so much mind, for she dismissed the 
Englishwoman cruelly as "middle-aged," and she saw that 
Peter was only Mrs. Carr-Rumford 's friend. But Annette 
Cornish, — ah, that was different! Mrs. Cornish was a 
young woman, and beautiful, whom, to make matters worse, 
Elsie could not understand, as she could her chaperon. 
Elsie was somehow sure that there was more tluai dWend- 
ship between Annette and Peter; and a storm raged within 
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her. Mrs. Cornish was a married woman; it was nasty for 
her to be fond of Peter. So thought Elsie blackly. Nor 
was the thought mere vindictiveness. Elsie was a rigid 
moralist. About the proper behaviour for men she was a 
little vague, but there was no vagueness in her conception 
of the rule of conduct for women. A woman must remain 
chaste until marriage, and afterward be always faithful to 
her husband. These were inviolable laws. Break them, 
and you broke your whole life. Prom this one may estimate 
how much it meant for Elsie even to fancy that she would 
give herself to Peter Oresham if he asked for her. 

But outwardly Elsie was cool, and tried not to show 
hostility, and chatted formally with Annette. 

'*It's lovely here, isn't it!" said Annette. '*I like the 
whiteness of the water on the rocks and the — ^the free sound 
it makes. It's all much nicer than Marville/' 

**0h, but I think Marville is beautiful, Mrs. Cornish!" 
Elsie protested. 

Annette's gray eyes were thoughtful. **Yes, I suppose 
it is,** she replied slowly, *'only it's so — even. I'm very 
glad you like it. " 

Horace Browne and Peter came up just then. 

''Miss Cook," Peter asked courteously, "won't you let 
me show you the waterfall from the rocks above? It's 
awfully jolly there." 

His polite tone and the ''Miss Cook" were like the stab 
of cold steel to Elsie's heart. She murmured some sort of 
assent, and walked off, suffering, by his side. As soon as 
they were out of reach of the others she turned on him. 

"Mr. Gresham," she burst out, clasping her hands to- 
gether nervously, "what have I done? Why are you angry 
with me? Ill do anything you say. I do try to behave 
right." 

He stared at her with wide-open eyes. "Why, what's 
wrong with the child? Angry with you? Of course I'm 
not ! You 're ripping ! ' * 

"You called me MBss Cook, and your voice was — so for- 
mal. Is that because I 'm a lady now ? I 'm not really, you 
know." 

He laughed suddenly and took her hand for a m.Qix\5»BSu« 
"What a goose you are, Elsie \" \ifc ^i^jfi^iYccAftL ^^zScj . '''' ^"^^ 
I thought you were bo ^oo\ aa^i ^^^x-^vs^^^ iSoksq^ ''^s^^^ 
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whole business! Have you forgotten that I'm only sup- 
posed to have met you twice, — ^Miss Cookf ** He dropped 
her hand and laughed again. 

"Oh!" she cried, full of joyful relief and a consciousness 
of her own stupidity. *'0h! Of course!" 

''That's why I asked you to come up here," he went ort, 
Leading the way again, *'so that we could talk naturally." 

They climbed the rocks and sat down on a big boulder 
over the falls, out of sight of the picnic party. They had 
to sit close together to talk audibly above the sound of the 
dashing water. Elsie thrilled with almost painful delight 
in the proximity. 

''You're doing beautifully, Elsie," he said. "Your only 
diflSculty is that you don't know how easy it is for you to 
do beautifully. Say to yourself that it's all nonsense. It 
is, you know. Just silly rot. And you don't half appre- 
ciate how pretty you are." 

She blushed with pleasure. "Do you really think I 
am?" she asked timidly. 

"Of course I do! You know that already. But I don't 
matter. The point is that the others think so, too. D'you 
know what old Cornish said to me just now? 'Pretty girl, 
that Miss Cook. Nice girl, too. Not like those silly Ken- 
worthy chits.' " 

"Oh!" cried Elsie, overcome with happiness. "Hon- 
estly?" 

"Honestly. And you've made a deep impression on 
young Browne. Hell be frightfully jealous knowing we're 
off together this way. I call it a great success for a first 
appearance. Curtain falls on first act amid tumult of ap- 
plause. Warm satisfaction of author in his box." He 
pointed to himself. 

But Elsie was suddenly sombre. 

"I guess — ^I mean, I fancy," she said, "that it's not Mr. 
Browne who is jealous." 

He looked at her inquiringly. "Who then? Dr. Evans? 
Have you touched his smooth ecclesiastical heart?" 

"Mrs. Cornish," she replied bravely. 

But her courage vanished abruptly before the cold stare 
that her hero gave her. 

"You're a very foolish girl," he returned, enunciating 
bia words with brutal distinctness. "That's the sort of 
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thing you should learn not to say. It savours of the shop. 
Come. Let's go down." He rose and helped her up. 

The insult she did not mind ; but she could not bear his 
anger. Her ambition, the desires of her mind and body, — 
these were beginning to be satisfied lavishly, beyond all that 
she had ever imagined possible ; but the oiJy warm beauti- 
ful passion that her heart had ever felt was her adoration 
for Peter. It did not ask for love in return, but it must 
have kindness. Take away that, and, strangely, none of 
the other things that she had set as the goal of her life's 
efforts would matter. She burst into tears and seized the 
young man's hand passionately in both of hers. 

'*0h, please, please, Mr. Gresham, don't be angry!** she 
cried wildly. *' Forgive me! I — 111 explain!" The hot 
desire to make him kind again struggled with shame. The 
desire won, being thd desire for a necessity. *'I — ^I said 
that because — I — ^was jealous," she stammered, her face 
crimson, then dropped his hand and hurried away over the 
rocks. 

He sprang after her. "Elsie," he called, **wait!" — 
then caught her and made her sit down again. She hid her 
face in her hands. 

''I beg your pardon," he said, in a voice so kind that 
her heart melted and her tears flowed faster but comfort- 
ingly. *'What I said was very rough. You must forgive 
me. And, Elsie, quickly, like a good girl, dry your eyes. 
You mustn't go back this way, you know. Please!" 

She made an effort at composure, wiped her eyes, and 
presently smiled a little. 

When, a few minutes later, voices called them to 
luncheon, she was apparently quite calm. But her heart 
was tremulous with humility, shame, gladness that she had 
let Peter know she loved him, and joy at the way he had 
spoken to her. 

This chastened mood in which she went back to the party 
was really better than any she could have deliberately 
adopted. It softened her, made her interesting, averted 
the danger of pertness. She noted at once, on returning, 
that Mrs. Cornish was silent and appeared sad; b,ut Elsie 
was Peter's willing slave mentally as well as physically. 
She would, as long as it was in any way i^o«s&k\fe^\i?^'5s^^ 
what he told her to believe, led -^^^X. V^ \Aa. V^ \j^ '^'^s^ 
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So she put aside meekly all sQspieions of jealousy in An- 
nette, and tried even to put aside the bitterness toward 
her. On the other hand, she did see — ^this being permitted 
her — ^that Mr. Horace Browne glanced at her quickly, then 
away from her ; and she felt a mild satisfaction. 

''Mr. Oresham, you are a great egoist," said Mrs. Evans 
in her dry voice. "You take Miss Cook away for yourself 
alone, and you leave the rest of us to get the lunch ready." 

The white cloth, covered with alluring dishes, was indeed 
spread pleasantly on the smooth grass. They all seated 
themselves around it with various degrees of grace, Annette 
and Elsie, for example, prettily, Mrs. Kenworthy pom- 
pously and heavily. Peter laughed, as he threw himself 
down. 

''Quite right, Mrs. Evans," he returned. "But it's an 
egotistic place. Everything's free and unchained. The 
waterfall's loose and white and goes unevenly where it 
pleases. Now if we were in Marville I'd have done just 
what I ought to — helped set the table, doing exactly my 
share, no more, no less, — spiled up sandwiches in orderly 
rows on the proper number of plates. But you've whisked 
me away from Marville into a delightful chaos. Bad for 
the character — very!" 

Elsie always followed her hero's lightest words devotedly. 
So she did now, though she did not understand them, as, 
in truth, how should she, to whom Marville was not an 
actual place of faults and virtues that she knew at first 
hand, but an enchanted Utopia? Nevertheless, not being 
stupid, she understood that Peter was somehow making 
fun of this Utopia; and the perception thrilled her. He 
was above even Marville ! 

"Well, now, Gresham," said Mr. Kenworthy socratic- 
aUy, with a pleasant smile, "let's look into this criticism 
a bit more deeply. What is it that's wrong with Marville? 
I dare say there's a great deal." 

"Wrong? Good gracious! Nothing!" the young man 
replied, smiling back at the lawyer. 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford laid her fork down on her wooden 
plate and nodded her thanks to Horace, who was filling 
her glass with Sauteme. 

"The trouble is not with Marville, Mr. Kenworthy, but 
win Peter Oresbam/^ she observed. '*! faiow him well 
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He would tear down the world if he had his way.'* 

** *And then rebuild it' ... in the manner of the late 
Omarf' 

"Oh, dear, no! He'd not rebuild it at all I He likes it 
torn down." 

'*I cannot believe anything so anarchistic of Mr. Gresh- 
am," remarked Dr. Evans, with smooth heavy playfulnesss. 

** Can't you?" his wife returned caustically. ''I can." 

And that was the only attention any one paid to Dr. 
Evans. 

*'If," said Annette timidly, **you tear things down, you 
can't just leave them torn down. I don't believe Mr. Gresh- 
am wants mere — stones. You have to have ..." She 
paused, as though not quite sure what it was you had to 
have. 

"Order among the ruins. Quite so," Peter replied. 
"Thanks very much, Mrs. Cornish. Jane was always 
frightfully hard on me." 

It was too much for Elsie, all over her head, very 
Olympian to her. So she concentrated her attention on 
Annette, wondering what the expression was on Annette's 
face, which was shaded and half concealed by a wide droop- 
ing hat. 

"You're all very vague — characteristic social reform- 
ers — as vague as — er — ^H. G. Wells or the Socialists," Mr. 
Kenworthy observed. "Now what I, being a practical 
man, want to know is: — ^what are the definite faults of 
Marville?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Kenworthy placidly, smoothing her 
dress, "what are they, Mr. Gresham? Do tell us." 

Peter gazed at the lawyer with a challenging smile. 

"I have no objections to Marville in itself,'* he began, 
still smiling, but wrinkling his forehead. (Elsie wondered 
why he wrinkled it.) " Marville 's delightful. Every Mar- 
villian has been charming to me. I like it immensely, am 
awfully grateful and all that sort of thing, and have rented 
Number Fourteen, Old Lilac Street, in token of love. 
Whatever faults there are in Marville are only the faults 
of America, of England, of everywhere; they're not espe- 
cially Marville 's." 

Mr. Kenworthy shook his head. * * CoTafc "v^ss^ ^^-^^aSsssssss.^ 
he protested smopthly, ''Yo\\\j^<KBa ^^^. ^^^^ 
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gradge up your deeve against Marville in particular." 

"Well,'* said Peter, **no. Yes and no. I'm not mncli 
good at thinMng this soit of thing out. Blake could do it 
in a jiffy. It's quite true that the only faults I can see in 
Marville are those of the city next door, or those of Man- 
chester and London, but I dare say it is also true that I 
hold them up against Marville especially." He paused, 
then went on even more slowly. ** That's because they — 
the faults, I mean — stick out and are ugly in the city, for 
example; while in Marville they're positively beautiful." 

The lawyer laughed, and so did Peter — a little. 

"This is interesting. I begin to catch sight of a 
meaning." 

Peter nodded. "If a mere bounder is selfish nobody is 
annoyed at his selfishness. It's a fault. One expects him 
to be full of faults. No one pays any attention to him 
anyway. But if a cultivated man of the world is selfish, 
and makes his selfishness pass as suavity, philosophic calm, 
what you will, it exasperates you. There!" he said tri- 
umphantly, drawing a deep breath. "How's that!" 

"Peter," Mrs. Carr-Rumford put in, with a rippling 
laugh, "you're positively eloquent. You never could do 
this in the old days." 

But Elsie, who knew her benefactress pretty well by 
now, thought that lady '9 laugh not quite natural. How- 
ever, Elsie did not care. It was on her hero that her at- 
tention was centred. 

"Very good," said Mr. Kenworthy. "Blake would ap- 
prove. But you've not done, you know. You're just be- 
ginning. I fancy there's one fault you're after particu- 
larly. It's not selfishness. What is it?" 

"Order! Too much order!" exclaimed the young man, 
with a sudden intensity that startled Elsie. It seemed to 
her almost that something was hurting him. She did not 
understand his words very well, but his tone made her 
ignorantly passionately sorry for him. 

"Too much order! — evenness — smoothness — ^regularity! 
Everybody living according to rule, and making everybody 
else do the same ! Bules for this and rules for that ! And 
all accepted and made so pretty ! Neat little flower-beds of 
rules! God knows it's not Mirville alone!" He paused, 
witb a sigh, 
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The lawyer nodded. ** I see it isn't. Yon take Marville 
as a symbol. But what do yon want?" 

**0h," answered Peter sadly, ''anything withont laws. 
Abandon. More feeling than yon can get into — er — 
obedience.*' 

Mr. Kenworthy shook his head dnbionsly. "I donbt if 
yon can have it. Throw down one set of rules and yon 
establish another. I believe there have to be roles even 
for wild abandon, don 't there ? Suppose I fed the spirit of 
the maenad surge up within me. Suppose I want to dance 
madly, like an — er — a Bacchante ..." 

Not only Elsie, but all the others as well, had to langh 
at this. 

"Well, suppose I do. (I assure you it's not so incon- 
ceivable as you appear to think)," Mr. Kenworthy insisted, 
with his shrewd, rather weary smile. ''I couldn't achieve 
any wild beauty — ^I couldn't achieve anything at all. 
Why f Because laws of rhythm, of which I know nothing, 
wotdd be essential. What do you say to that ? ' ' 

Peter said nothing. He spread out his hands helplessly. 

To Elsie's surprise, and perhaps to Peter's as well, it 
was Mrs. Carr-Rumford who answered for him. To Elsie's 
surprise, because in her own hard direct way she felt a 
conflict between the two English friends. She did not fed 
it mistily, delicately, as Annette might have felt it, but 
crudely and personally in its effect on herself. There were 
lots of things that Mrs. Carr-Rumford would not let her 
do and others which that lady made her do ; Peter would 
let her do, or abstain from doing, whatever she pleased. 
Out of this some sort of conception of Mrs. Carr-Rumford 
and Peter as friendly enemies had formed itself in her 
mind. No, Elsie was not stupid. 

''Surely you're right, Mr. Kenworthy," the English- 
woman began thoughtfully, in her soft voice. "There must 
always be laws, of one kind or another. And no doubt 
that is what Mr. Qresham does not see, because he is a 
sporadic delightful monster without any laws, or with 
the fewest possible. But I think that there is a point be- 
hind his argument. He feels, perhaps, that in Marville, 
by which he simply means all perfected human society «i- 
general, laws are loved for their o^ww ^^<^^ ^&5S!l ^iX. ^spSi. '^^- 
complish nothing but \Sife c^exi \a5&&aTtMX:^ ^"^ '^^ssssct «^k^ 
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worship. You will admit that the laws beneath abandon, 
Bacchic dances, rhythmic ecstasies, are of a different sort. 
They do not exist for their own sake, but as a means, en- 
chanters' formulae, for the production of intense beauty 
and passion." 

** Quite right,'* the lawyer assented, in a tone as thought- 
ful as her own. * * You put it charmingly. ' ' 

As for Peter, he gazed at her strangely. 

** Jane," he said, "your mind is with me, but your heart 
is against me. However, I'm awfully obliged." 

l&s. Evans let her dark beautiful eyes travel from one 
to the other of the two friends. 

''Well," she said drily, ''there are but few of us who 
have ecstasies to express. The laws of Marville are better 
for most of us. They give us something to think about — 
and mind." 

"Yes," Mrs. Carr-Eumford returned, "that is it." 

Mrs. Kenworthy looked up with a bright smile. '*It's 
turning out a very philosophical picnic, isn't it?" she pro- 
tested. "I'm sure if there are any laws in Marville we 
don't have to mind them unless we wish to. They never 
trouble me." 

"No, Marie, the more the merrier for you," said her 
husband. 

At any rate, after this, philosophy, or what Mrs. Ken- 
worthy called philosophy, was dropped. The talk became 
lighter and more general. Every •one was very polite to 
Elsie; and she enjoyed herself sincerely, surprised and 
happy that they should all take her so for granted, while 
beforehand she had nerved herself for some kind of strug- 
gle — a struggle that had loomed ahead of her all the more 
painfully because she did not know exactly how it would 
come, what it would be, and vagueness was horrible to 
her. Mr. Horace Browne devoted himself to her quite 
markedly; Mrs. Cornish, too, talked with her; and even 
Mr. Cornish, who seemed very imposing, made her a few 
gruff courteous observations. 

As for Peter, he became rather silent. But after per- 
haps half an hour he suddenly broke into a gay laugh. 

* ' I have it, Mr. Kenworthy ! " he exclaimed. * ' In July I 
shall give an Arabian Nights fete!" 

Hffline Kenworthy clasped her hands together. "Oh, 
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Mr. Qresham, how lovely!'' she cried sweetly. ''Shall we 
all wear fancy costumes!" 

''Of course," he replied. "That's one of the laws. 
Every one here must come without fail — and naturally 
you will be the centre of the fete ; but I shall ask the rest 
of Marville, too. Think of all the favours IVe received 
and not returned." 

Mr. Kenworthy laughed. "Laws in the midst of lawless- 
ness," he observed. 

"Precisely." 

"But it's hopeless to try to reform Marville, you know." 

"He only wants to corrupt it," Mrs. Carr-Rumford re- 
marked drily. 

Elsie was pleased that every one seemed to like the idea 
so much. It opened a radiant prospect to her. She was 
wrapped in happy dreams, no less gorgeous for being so 
definite and material. And on the way back to Marville 
Mr. Horace Browne added still another by asking, lightly, 
but almost humbly, if he might come to call on her some 
afternoon and perhaps take her out in his motor. She 
answered demurely that he must ask Mrs. Carr-Rumford 's 
permission; but her heart was exultant — coldly calculat- 
ingly exultant as concerned Horace and his suggestion, — 
anything but cold toward her hero who was responsible for 
all this. Ah, Peter! She was still in a dream when she 
got back to her sordid boarding-house in the city. She was, 
perhaps, a little glad, though, that the picnic was over; 
it was less lovely to be at it than to have been at it. Yet 
she was sure that it — ^and she — ^had been a success. 

Yes, no doubt Mrs. Kenworthy, too, felt that the picnic 
had been "successful." Still, one thing had been lacking 
to it, — a, sensitive detached observer. He surdy would 
have been able to fuse artistically in his own mind all the 
hard heterogeneity of the picnic. He would have felt the 
tug of shadowy confused relationships tangled like inter- 
twined threads. Peter and Annette, Peter and Elsie, Elsie 
and Annette, Peter and Mrs. Carr-Rumford, perhaps even 
Mrs. Carr-Rumford and Annette, — alas, an observer might 
have made a great deal out of it. Mrs. Kenworthy had been 
cruel to her picnic in refusing to invite Annecy Blake. 
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It was tmclumieterutic of Peter to r e p rove Elsie for her 
vulgar malidons little remark at the pienie, — uneharaeter- 
istic, at any rate, for him to reprove her in that almost 
mdodramatieally saperior manner, de Itavt en has. The 
tmtiL is that he had been shocked by her divination — 
angered, too, of coarse^ since it is impossible to be the one 
witiioat being the other — and had met it with the weapon 
which he felt would be the most effective. He had brutally 
and ddiberately assumed the manner of the stage aristo- 
crat, and, being by nature out of sympathy with such a 
pose, had rather overdone it. Anyway it had served. He 
did not trouble to think this out afterward. He was not 
interested in analysis for its own sweet sake; still less did 
he fancy it as a lantern with which to explore delightedly 
the dark comers of self. In whatever the picnic might have 
held of interest for a detached observer Peter was inex- 
tricably bound up. Just because of this he did not go home 
feeling that he had much material to meditate upon. He 
went home feeling profoundly melancholy. 

It was Annette that made him so. He and she were like 
enemies now, he thought, — ^two enemies, each afraid of the 
other. He remembered with wretchedness — not negative, 
a hot positive wretchedness — the charming intimacy be- 
tween tiiem during those first pleasant weeks in Marville. 
Well, but even if that could return — as it never could, un- 
less some day after many, many years when they had both 
grown old and passionless and subdued into placidity — 
would it satisfy him — or her? Ah, no! 

For what seemed a long time now he had chained his 
actions, as not once before in his careless life. He would 
not, he had sworn, do anything that would hurt Annette. 
And he had no illusions regar^ng her. Perhaps she loved 
him — he almost thought she did ; but he saw her dearly as 
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brought up in Order, dependent on it for safety ; saw this 
as clearly as did her old friend Blake, only that Blake 
phrased it, while Peter did not. 

Peter had chained his behaviour ; he could not chain his 
unruly heart. It raged within him, calling out for action. 
And probably this was the reason for his revolting so 
harshly against Marville. In any case, Annette or no An- 
nette, he would have been bound to revolt against it sooner 
or later, but more gradually, less bitterly. What Mr. Ken- 
worthy had said was true : — ^Peter took Marville as a sym- 
bol. In revolting against it he was revolting against aU 
rules, all laws, all systems, against the great principle of 
Order itself. He hated Manolle ; he despised these river- 
souls, these tame people, who never did anything glorious 
or disgusting, who never committed an excess, but lived 
their tame lives evenly, day after day, in a pretty 
monotony. 

He laughed viciously at the idea of giving a silly Arabian 
Nights fete as an antidote. A fancy-dress party! Faugh! 
Why, he was as bad as the rest of them ! What he wanted 
was to have bombs hurled, to see Dr. Evans dance a jig 
in his smug pulpit, to see all the men in Marville elope with 
other men's wives. He wanted people to hate and love and 
show it. He wanted to feel that there was some passion 
possible that could shatter all the smoothness. Ah, but 
no ! All he wanted was Annette, — ^and he wanted her des- 
perately! How lovely and soft and exquisite he had 
thought her at the picnic! And how he had ached to go 
swiftly to her and take her in his arms, regardless of 
every one! 

The truth is, as Americans are quick to understand, that 
individuals of Peter Gresham's sort, of whom there are a 
great many, are a tremendous economic waste when they 
have nothing to do. Force, tearing about loose without 
purpose, like a lightning storm, does a deal of damage. 
Chain it, direct it, give it a purpose, make it serve Order, 
not subvert it, say the people that harnessed Niagara. 
Well, perhaps Americans are right. It all depends on the 
essential value of the Order they aim at serving. The force 
of Niagara is used, one is told, for making shredded wheat 
biscuits and a number of other useful articles. But then 
it is silly to compare Peter Gresham to N^a^i^^, 
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On the evening of the same day, when Elsie and Mrs. 
Carr-Rnmf ord had gone back to the city, and the rest of 
the picnic party had dispersed, Peter walked over to see 
Annecy Blake, ostensibly to tell him. of the pending Arab- 
ian fete and make him promise to come to it, really in the 
desire to bathe his tnmultuons mind in the calm of Blake's 
presence. Peter conld not help smiling at Blake for being 
so very static ; but he had a genuine liking and admiration 
for him. The young man felt — ^not very clearly, perhaps — 
that Blake had achieved a kind of harmony in his point of 
view toward life, and thereby a calm, that was not, how- 
ever, at all the placidity of mere thoughtless obedience to 
Order. Peter admired harmony tremendously, as all men 
admire those qualities which it is impossible for them to 
possess. 

The night, as he walked through it rapidly, was full of 
trouble, the aching trouble of beauty, — ^fuU of the dewy 
odour of roses and the pungent acrid perfume of box, 
full of mystery and loveliness. Could these be the placid 
houses of Marville, these beautiful shadowy masses, en- 
gulfed in waving whispering elms, and made darker and 
stranger by the squares of light that shone wistfully, here 
and there, from their windows! Could it be that in these 
dreamy mansions, that seemed to belong to the enchanted 
world one sees obscurely in sleep, lived shrewd lawyers like 
Mr. Kenworthy, dapper young business men like Horace 
Browne, banal clergymen like Dr. Evans, contented bank- 
ers like Mr. Cornish? Ah, but in one of them lived An- 
nette ! And, with his heart painful and riotous, the young 
man thought that this at least was fitting. She, too, had 
an aching haunting dream-quality. She was vague and 
lovely like the night, and with the same elusive fragrance. 

He set his teeth, and strode on more swiftly. Well, he 
should have approved of his surroundings now, though they 
hurt him. Here was no Order, but all the Disorder of 
beauty ! Night, the enchantress, had transformed cold facts 
into warm phantoms. 

When Peter entered Annecy Blake's library he looked 
about him in a daze. With a single step he had plunged 
from one world into another. This was at first the less 
real. But his sensations were richer than usual, and 
crowded upon him like ghosts of the night from which he 
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had coma ' The whole lamp-lit room impressed him as 
being like a tiny ship in the midst of a black immeasurable 
sea, with Blake its pathetic aged captain who had shut 
himself at nightfall in his cabin to avoid thinking of the 
immensity of water surrounding him. 

''You look/' said Blake, ''as though you had been seeing 
spectres.'* 

"I don't know whether they are spectres or whether 
you are,'* Peter replied. "No — ^no,'* he added, after a 
moment, "it's you who are real." 

"I'm sorry for that," Blake observed meditatively. "If 
you think of me as a spectre then I 'm sure of your belong- 
ing to romance — ^where I had felt you to belong. ' ' 

Peter laughed shortly. "I've no idea what I belong to, 
but, whatever and wherever it is, it's deuced uncomfort- 
able." And he began to walk restlessly up and down the 
room. 

Annecy Blake had started at the remark. 

However, Peter was not reflecting about himself. He 
was only being swung breathlessly this way and that on 
his emotions. If he could have put his thoughts into words 
the words would have been merely: "Annette and the 
night ! The night and Annette ! ' ' 

"Don't, please, walk so restlessly," begged his host after 
a time. "You make my house seem like a cage. I suppose 
it is one, but it irks me to recognize that it is." 

"Sorry!" Peter returned remorsefully, and sat down 
abruptly in a big chair. ' ' Still, ' ' he observed a little later, 
' ' cages are rather good things. I wish you 'd make me one. ' ' 

"And put up a sign: 'Caught by Annecy Blake in Bast- 
em Romance — ^Dangerous?' Heaven forbid!" 

Peter laughed at the fancy; but, characteristically, he let 
it drop without examining it more deeply. The desire for 
introspection was not in him. All that he thought of and 
cared about in himself, even now when his perceptions were 
more than ordinarily sharp, was that he wanted Annette 
wretchedly — and could not have her. 

He sighed, gazed around the room, then finally at his 
host. 

"How d'you do it, Blake?" he asked, half wistfully. 

"Do what?" inquired the philosopher mildly. 

"How the devil am I to know what it is you do? Find 
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a iiiche in the precipice, a safe branch of a tree in the 
tempest, a rock in the whirlpool." 

Blake shuddered. * ' I wish you wouldn 't talk that way, ' ' 
he murmured. **You make my hold appear so tenuous.'* 

*'0h," said Peter desperately, '*I'd push you off if I 
could, right enough! But don't worry. It can't be done. 
Because it's your branch, your rock. You found it, tested 
it yourself; you didn't simply take some one else's word 
for it. Only," he added, after a moment, "it affords me a 
certain amount of evil joy to see you shiver now and then 
when you reflect how very narrow your branch, or rock, or 
whatever you cling to, is. It's an awful welter down there 
beneath you, you know," he concluded viciously. 

Annecy Blake drew a deep breath. "Mr. Gresham," he 
said, almost pleadingly, "I wish you'd go away." 

Peter broke into a spontaneous laugh that made him 
feel a little better. ' ' That 's polite, by Jove ! " he exclaimed 
happily. 

IBut Blake remained quite serious. "No," he continued, 
"I don't mean just from my house, now. You — ^perturb 
me, but I like having you here. I mean — from Marville." 

The young man stared at him hard. "Why?" 

"Because you're going to upset — ^you are upsetting — 
things — ^people. You can't help it — ^I wouldn't have you 
help it — ^but you're like a mischievous boy in swimming; 
you pull people in off the shore; and they can't swim, you 
know ; and they have their clothes on. Ah ! " he exclaimed, 
his voice suddenly impatient, "I'm sick and weary of talk- 
ing in metaphors; but somehow it's the only way I can 
even half -express what I mean. For me it doesn't matter. 
I 'm just a coward, afraid of the water ; but these others — 
they're blind! They don't even know*that there is a tor- 
rent ! They 're deaf ! They can 't even hear the rush of it ! " 

"Well," said Peter fiercely, "what of it? Do you ap- 
prove of people being blind and deaf? Oh, all this mean- 
ingless Order! — I loathe it!" 

"You've nothing else to offer them, and — and — I'm fond 
of some of these people," replied Annecy Blake slowly. 

Peter gazed at him in silence for a moment, then sank 
his head on his hand and sat for some time without speak- 
ing, miserably aware that it was only Annette of whom 
Blake was thinking, and that he was right. 
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Finally he looked up. ''I'll think about going away,** 
he remarked wearily. 

''Ah, no, don't think, Gresham!'' said the older man 
quickly. "Your thought doesn't weigh a feather against 
your impulses. Just go.'* 

"Well, then," Peter agreed slowly, "since you're so in- 
sistent to get rid of me, I'll go. But," he added, breaking 
into a laugh, "I can't go, you know, until — oh, by the way, 
I'd forgotten! That's what I came about. My Arabian 
Nights fete!" He laughed again, bitterly and scornfully. 

Blake looked at him uncomprehendingly. 

"Yes, my A-ra-bi-an Nights fete. To be given late in 
July. All Marville to be there. I came to get you to say 
you'd come. You have to dress up. You can be Solomon 
— or the Barber's Fifth Brother — or anything, so long as 
it's Oriental." 

Before Peter's delighted eyes Blake visibly grew back- 
ward from a man to a child. 

"Oh — ^no!" he stammered. "I couldn't — ^I really 
couldn't!" 

"You'll have to," said the Englishman. "If you don't 
I won't leave Marville;" and departed, with the honours 
even. 



It was of Peter that Annecy Blake had been thinking, 
half in admiration, half in fear, when the young English- 
man knocked at his door. Of Peter and Annette. Blake 
was no specialist in affairs of the heart ; he understood little 
and thought less about them. Thus, at first glance, it ap- 
pears odd that in all Marville just Blake should observe 
that there was something between Annette and Peter. Only 
at first glance, however. 

For in Marville it is taken for granted that a married 
woman will behave as she should. The inhabitants of Mar- 
ville still believe in goodness ; they unreflectively assume it 
to be a law. Perhaps it is less that they believe in good- 
ness on its own account than that they trust implicitly in 
Order, in which goodness is an element. At any rate, this 
trustfulness is a part of their convention. 

But Blake, whatever his many weaknesses, was at least 
detached from conventions. He had no ties; he lived in a 
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void. And because of this, quite as much as because of his 
mind's reflective tenor, he was, in so far as it is possible 
for a man to be, out of tradition, out of convention. Not 
being under the constant pressure of universally held be- 
liefs, he saw things directly with his own eyes; and what 
he seemed to perceive was often startling. He saw men as 
walking daily on the edge of a precipice that hung horribly 
above the gulf of their unknown selves. He saw them as 
unaware of the abyss and marching along confidently — 
or was it only mechanically? — ^leaning with all their weight 
on the pathetic brittle staff of tradition — convention — 
Order. A bit too much weight, he thought to himself, — 
crack ! — and then what ? He marvelled that there were not 
more accidents, admiring the average successfulness of the 
promenade. But most of all he marvelled, drearily, that 
of those in the procession who even knew there was a chasm 
almost none so much as glanced curiously down into it. 
The stupid little walk at the top was enough. And yet 
what horrors and what beauties — splendid all ! — ^must there 
not be down there in that twilight profundity? He, too, 
was afraid, afraid; but even hanging over it, peering, he 
could discern vaguely some of both. 

Marville, good and trustful, did not entertain the idea 
that love might spring up between Annette and Peter, any 
more than that the one or the other would steal or kill ; it 
was against the law. Blake, taking nothing for granted, 
perceived that love was already there, like a great bird 
flapping its wings in their faces, pushing them back over 
the edge of the precipice. But, whereas Marville, had it 
known, would have been horrified, and would have out- 
lawed them both, Blake, knowing, was neither shocked nor 
surprised, — only sad and perplexed. He loved these two 
young lovers, the one ardent, daring, unafraid, the other 
gentle, elusive, full of charm; both of them creatures of 
romance. (Ah, what was it, romance?) But he feared 
desperately for Annette. She was so frail and ignorant, 
trained only in the petty laws of Order. She would fall, 
be crushed and broken, in this unknown gulf of herself. 
No ! No ! She was not the stuff of which adventurers are 
made! Better that she keep to her little existence; she 
would at least have had the glimpse of the magnificent 
depths. 
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Thus Blake. And because of this conviction lie spoke as 
lie did in liis interview with Peter. But one would be 
wrong to think of him as a complacent arbiter of morals or 
behaviour. He was far from sure of himself, and very far 
from being as sure as he had appeared to Peter. Also he 
resented pathetically having to play a part in other peo- 
ple's lives. It appalled him. He was only the observer; 
and the more he observed the less he dared interfere with 
anjrthing — or any one. 

But the next morning, which was Sunday, Blake could 
not, to save him, feel that precipices and yawning chasms 
were anything other than spectres of the night. For it is 
all very well to think of Blake as free. No one is more than 
relatively free ; and this was Sunday morning. The tran- 
quil Sunday atmosphere crept in with the sunlight through 
the open windows of Blake's house, which seemed to hun 
no longer a refuge in danger, a plank on a perilous sea, but 
just a very stuffy fragment of a dull, orderly, unromantic, 
eminently safe world. What had seemed luminous per- 
ceptions on the night before appeared as morbid fancies 
to-day. Certainly Peter Gresham was attracted by An- 
nette Cornish; and doubtless Annette liked Peter. But, 
mercy on him, what was to come of that? Nothing. He 
stared out of the window. A well-dressed couple, the man 
wearing a frock-coat and a silk hat, the woman gloved and 
white and starched, were walking decorously past the 
house ; a group of intensely clean children marched primly 
by on their way to Sunday-school ; a church bell was ring- 
ing in the distance. ''Dear me! Nothing! Absolutely 
nothing!" replied the bell and the children and the couple. 
And only a few hours ago he had wished to banish Peter 
from Marville! But Peter himself had accepted the sen- 
tence as just. . . . Well, he, too, had been under the in- 
fluence of the night. 

''I am an old fool, and my mind is full of corruption," 
. thought Blake dejectedly ; and he decided that he had bet- 
jter see Annette. He Imew her well. He would be able, 
: perhaps, to discern what she was really feeling. She would 
I doubtless be at church this morning, and afterward he 
. could walk home with her. 

So as soon as he was dressed he stumped down his nar- 
row stairs and walked laboriously in the direction of Dr. 
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Evans's church. And with every step that he took the 
smooth Sunday regularity settled more solemnly upon him. 

He arrived at the handsome brown-stone church just as 
the last strokes of its bell were sounding ; entered, and was 
ushered gravely to a seat. He looked about him, blinking, 
and fumbling nervously with the prayer-book he had taken 
from the rack in front of him. 

From his cushioned bench he made out, after a little, 
Annette, sitting alone in the Cornish pew. (Mr. Cornish, 
Blake reflected, was probably playing golf; which, too, 
was a ritual, of a sort.) But except for Annette's grace 
and prettiness he could discover no difference between her 
and the hundreds of other people present. Her attitude 
was as composed, her face as calm and devout, as theirs. 

The service began immediately. 

Blake was profoundly depressed by it. He knelt and 
rose and knelt and rose again with the others, and mur- 
mured responses with them, too ; but it all evoked no senti- 
ment of devotion in him ; he merely felt that he was chained 
in an immense unanimity, an immense orderliness. Yet 
only the night before, he had been upholding the principle 
of Order. Ah, well ... 

The ritual was very long, and Dr. Evans's sermon was 
very short; but it, too, was perfectly in keeping. It spoke 
reverently of the goodness of God, the greatness of His 
laws,— of how in the sunshine and the rain, in the blessings 
of happiness and the beneficent lessons of misfortune, in the 
recurrence of the seasons, in all things that were, we might 
divine His purposes, His law. His Order. 

When the last hymn had been sung and the benediction 
pronounced, Blake made his way abjectly out of the church 
and down the steps to the sidewalk, where he stood, waiting 
for Annette. 

Her face lighted up when she saw him, and she seemed 
glad of his company ; but he distinguished nothing strange 
or tense or abnormal in her manner. Indeed, she appeared 
herself a beautiful embodiment of Order. He thought of 
himself wearily — and for some reason almost despondently 
— as a goose. And, though his heart was relieved, the 
vorld seemed but a dreary place. 

They took a long roundabout way to walk home, and 
Annette chatted smoothly of this and that. At last, when 
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they were within sight of the Cornish house, they sat down 
on a bench, so that they might have a few minutes more of 
each other's society before Annette returned to her hus- 
band, and Blake to Susan McCameron and the solid dinner 
she would certainly have prepared for him. 

Then in the midst of their placid talk Annette suddenly 
bent her head forward, covered her eyes with her gloved 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Blake started and gasped. He felt as though some one 
had all at once thrown cold water over him. For an in- 
stant the shock of surprise was so great that it did not leave 
room even for sympathy. Then tender pity stirred him 
sharply. He leaned toward the young woman and tried 
clumsily to take one of her hands. She did not yield it to 
him, keeping it pressed against her averted face; but for 
just an instant her rigid body relaxed, and she rested her 
head against his shoulder. 

Her abandon lasted but a moment. She ceased weeping 
as suddenly as she had begun, wiped her eyes with her tiny 
handkerchief, and gazed down at the tear-stains on her 
white gloves. 

''Oh, Annecy, dear," she said tremulously, ** don't mind 
me! I'm just nervous and tired. I didn't sleep well last 
night. And women are such geese! Poor Annecy! I'm 
sorry to have upset you so. Good-bye, dear." 

She rose hurriedly and walked swiftly toward her house. 

To Annecy Blake, stirred and full of pity as he was, it 
must be admitted that the world seemed a more worth- 
while place than it had appeared to him a few minutes 
earlier. More wretched but more worth while. The chains 
of Order were not so strong, after all. He had seen them 
broken, and caught a glimpse of romance. 

And so, walking home, he saw at last what romance was. 
Romance was simply Disorder. 



CHAPTER XVI 



<• .. 



In one of his entertaining detective stories Mr. Chester- 
ton makes Father Brown tell a clergyman (who has com- 
mitted murder by dropping a hammer from the top of a 
cathedral tower) that towers are made to be looked up at, 
not down from. It is a pretty point and, no doubt, valuable 
advice for those who have murder in their hearts. How- 
ever, for the general run of people there is no harm in 
gazing down from a tower, except that it is apt to make 
tiiem giddy ; there is, indeed, a good deal to be said for it. 
It affords a wide view, and gives one most readily that 
sense of isolation without which it is impossible to*meditate 
calmly. 

The truth is that we all build towers, — ^to which generali- 
zation Mr. Chesterton is certainly no exception. The novel- 
ist especially must have a tower of his own, built with his 
own hands. He cannot use another man's; for its owner 
would be there, full of proprietary pride, calling attention 
to this Imd that spot of interest in the scene spread out 
below; and the guest would go away and echo weakly the 
owner's words. But a tower the novelist must have. For, 
except from its height, how is he to see his people grouped 
together without embarrassing them by his •presence; and, 
above all, unless he sees them so dwindled, and reflects that 
he, too, when down among them and going about his busi- 
ness as they are going about theirs, is just as small and 
futile, how is he to feel their irony and his own, — ^the 
irony that broods with a faint haunting smile over all 
things? 

So the novdists build their towers, and climb them, and 
invite their readers up to share the view. Some are noble 
and so lofty that few visitors care to lascend so high for 
what is, after all, only a view ; and, once there, feel them- 
sdves swaying in empty space, and are afraid to look down« 
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But ours is a comfortable little affair beneath which 
Marville unrolls itself very prettily, — ^though it does look 
small! Those scurrying unimpressive littie figures, — do 
we really appear like them? Peter Gresham is said to be 
causing a certain amount of trouble. ^ Which is Peter t 
Dear! Dear! Quick, — ^a telescope! 

The summer glides along. July is here." The invitations 
for Peter's Arabian fete are out, and that extra animation \ 
one observes among the tiny figures is doubtless a result. ' 
It amounts, as one sees from the tower, to a gentle swirling 
of detached concentric circles. 



"I think," said Mrs. Kenworthy to her husband at the 
breakfast table one morning, *'that I shall go as Cleopatra. " 

Mr. Kenworthy smiled. 

'*I don't sec anything to laugh at," his wife continued 
sharply. ''There was a time when it would have seemed 
perfectly natural to you for me to go as Cleopatra." 

** Never, my dear Marie, never!" he replied suavely. 
**My respect for your morals has always been too high," 

''That's simply silly. A woman doesn't have to be im- 
moral just because she's dressed as Cleopatra. I shall 
have William" (William was the Kenworthys' coloured 
boy) "walk behind me with one of those big fan-things 
Cleopatra used to have held over her head." 

"Such as you saw in the picture advertising Ridpath's 
History of the World." 

"Yes," Mrs. Kenworthy assented simply. "That must 
have been where I saw it." 

Mr. Kenworthy knew well that his wife was impervious 
to irony, did not even recognize it when she encountered it. 
Otherwise he would not have used it upon her, — ^at least, 
not so frequently ; for he was a kindly man, though faintly 
weary of his existence. If he employed irony in his con- 
versations with Marie Kenworthy he did so for himself 
alone; her consistent failure to perceive its presence em- 
phasized that which was the single compensation in Mr. 
Kenworthy 's married life, — ^his solitude. 

"Hflfene and Mildred are going as young brides of the 
harem. /That is decided. Their costumes are turning out 
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beautifully, ' ' Mrs. Kenworthy went on, in the most matter- 
of-fact tone. 

(Hflfene and Mildred, being still abed, were not present 
to express an opinion on their costumes.) 

Mr. Kenworthy laughed: 

."If young Gresham knew," he remarked, *'with what 
quiet, even, sophisticated calm Marville people are talking 
of going to his party as Cleopatras, brides of the harem, 
odalisques, and so forth, — ^how tame and good and re- 
spectable they make even Bacchantes sound — he'd gnash 
his teeth. Although — perhaps not — ^perhaps he 's only try- 
ing to show Marville up, to make it " 

*'I wish," his wife interrupted, sighing dreamily, **that 
Mr. Gresham and HflSne would fall in love with each 
other. I think the dear girl has really taken quite a fancy 
to him. There's no reason why he shouldn't feel the same 
way toward her if they only see enough of each other. 
Very likely he does already. In fact, I'm almost sure he 
does. He was very attentive to her at the picnic. I must 
arrange to have them meet often. It would 'really be ian 
excellent match. Of course I don't know how much money 
he has, but he's certainly not a pauper, — and then his 
rank " 

Mr. Kenworthy had been staring in blank amazement at 
his wife. 

*^My dear Marie," he now broke in sharply, ''don't be 
ridiculous! Peter Gresham has no more idea of marrying 
H61Sne than I have of — of — eloping with Mrs. Evans. 
And, if he had, I would be the first person to object — 
though a lot of good that would do!" 

'*And why, may I ask? Do you know something against 
him ? I think he 's a very nice young man, who would make 
H616ne quite happy." 

**You do? I don't. And, whether he would or not, the 
one thing of which I am profoundly convinced is that she 
would make him wretched. You might as well expect a 
savage soaring hawk to mate with Mildred's tame canary." 

And with this Mr. Kenworthy left the room and the 
house abruptly, and set off in his car for the city, with his 
miiid in revolt against stupidity. But after a few minutes 
his sense of humour awoke once more, as he recalled his 
pompous wife's open-mouthed gasping astonishment at the 
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bitter scomfolness of his protest, of which, he was sure, 
she had understood nothing at all. 

Then presently he began thinking of an intricate legal 
problem upon which he was at work; and the shrewd 
thoughtful lines in his thin face grew deeper. 



On the same morning, at about the same time, Dr. and 
Mrs. Evans were sitting at their breakfast table — ^very 
much modester than the Kenworthys'; and they, too, were 
talking of the Arabian fete. That is, Dr. Evans was talk- 
ing, in a kind of bland monologue, while Mrs. Evans, fidget- 
ing nervously, watched him eat, "and listened irascibly to 
the smooth flow of his voice. 

She was really a good sort of .woman, J)ut inharmonious. 
There was a disagreeable twist ^somewhere in her nature. 
Perhaps it was her puritanic sense of duty that made her 
gloomy. She did not need it ; she would have been better 
off without it; but there it was, turning all her acts of 
kindness into obligations, and, alas, souring the result of 
them. It is true that she did not have an easy life. She 
was the mother of three sons, uncomfortably close to one 
another in age, who (as, at the time, they were all away in 
a school that kept them even during vacation) do not ap- 
pear in this history ; and the cost of their education and of 
maintaining a decent home for herself and her husband on 
a clergyman's modest salary was burdensome, especially 
since Dr. Evans himself was no help, but cheerfully ex- 
pected her to manage it. It would have been, she instinc- 
tively felt, some comfort if he, too, would have worried a 
little. She did not want him to do anything more than 
he did, — only to worry a bit in company with her; and 
he never worried. But, indeed, even without money 
troubles, without any tangible troubles at all, she would 
still have remained restless, inharmonious, and slightly bit- 
ter, because it was in her nature to be so. Her sense of 
duty would always see to that. It often happened that the 
kindest, most helpful thing she could do was the thing she 
would have had most pleasure in doing ; but then iQust be- 
cause it was pleasant she would distrust it, and do, instead, 
something not pleasant to herself, quite disagreeable in 
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fact, which would, of course, be without good results of 
any kind. 

And the sad part was that she was really intelligent, and 
understood all this perfectly, — and could do nothing 
about it. 

** Youth is a delightful thing,*' Dr. Evans was saying 
suavely. "It was meant to be high-spirited; and its high 
spirits are infectious. I like being with young people. 

Their presence warms my heart " 

Mrs. Evans set her teeth. Her husband's smooth con- 
tentment •exasperated her ; and she wondered to herself 
disagreeably whether it was inevitable that a clergyman 
shotQd retain — always, always, always — ^in his own home 
— ^with no one present but the wife of his bosom — ^that air 
of placid benevolence, so perilously near to unction, which 
his profession bestowed upon him. She missed his next 
two or three sentences. When the -even, gentle sound of 
his voice again -crystallized into words for her. she found 
that he was now talking of Peter Gresham. 

"I can't think of any one else who is so permeated with 
them .as young Gresham." 

'*So permeated with what?" Mrs. Evans asked 
tartly. 

Dr. Evans looked at her in mild surprise. *'With high 
spirits, my dear. He radiates them. It's like having a 
sun-bath to be with him. He is a veritable ^ixir of youth. 
Positively after being with him I feel like quoting: *God*8 
in his heaven, all's right with the world.' " He paused to 
drink his coffee. 

But Mrs. Evans, who had been drumming with her long 
thin fingers' on the table-cloth, gave a little gasp. 

Well!" she exclaimed, too amazed even to be cross. 

In whatever way he affects me, it*is certainly not in that 

way! Quite the contrary. He makes me restless. I feel 

him striking resounding blows at the props of things in 

general." 

What she felt most of all, but did not reveal, was that 
Peter Gresham set her to wondering in spite of herself as 
to the value of that which the props sustained ; and that the 
wondering angered her and made her more inharmonious 
than ever. 

Her husband gazed at her in obvious surprise. ''My 
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dear," he said, with a smile, ''one would say you thought 
poor Gresham Beelzebub/' 

* ' I shouldn 't*wonder a bit. I think he 's a very dangerous 
person," 

' * Oh, come ! come ! ' ' Dr. Evans remonstrated pleasantly. 
''Surely you're fanciful, Ethel. Doubtless you're thinking 
of Gresham 's little attack on Order at the picnic the other 
day. High spirits again, my dear. Sheer ebullient over- 
flow. When was youth not revolutionary? It always set- 
tles down later. ' ' 

"No," she returned, "I wasn't thinking of anything Mr. 
Gresham said, — and really he's not so young as all that, 
you know." 

But Mrs. Evans's words were weaker than before; for, 
in spite of the contempt that even at the moment she felt 
for her husband 'a intelligence, he was such a calm, .happy 
and successful representative of Order, and she was so un- 
sure of herself, that she was shaken in her intuitions. Per- 
haps her husband was right. Anyway, what did it matter? 
Yet he was stupid, — oh, he was stupid ! And suddenly the 
perverse notion sprang up in her mind that he ought to be 
married*to Mrs. Kenworthy. She struggled desperately to 
quell it; but it grew and grew, until from some secret 
wicked goblin-cellar in her mind there flashed out the vivid 
vision of her husband and Mrs. Kenworthy sleeping virtu- 
ously and placidly side by side in the conjugal bed; and 
a sinall sharp laugh burst from her lips. 

Dr. Evans looked at her inquiringly. "What is it, 
Ethel?" he psked. 

' Nothing ! Nothing ! ' ' she^uttered, full of tremorse and 
anger with herself. "I think I must be very nervous and 
cross this morning." 

Her conscience was scourging her painfuUy. Her hus- 
band had always been a good kind husband ... he had 
borne with her temper and her nerves . . . she must be a 
very wicked woman ! 

"Why, no, my dear," he replied, "I don't think you're 
cross. Now this Arabian fete of Gresham 's strikes me as a 
pleasant thought. Of course we are not what he accused 
us of being — and he knows we're not; but I dare say we 
are a bit dull at times. This wakes the carnival spirit in 
us. It will do us all good." 
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Again it flaBhed upon Mrs. Evans that her husband was 
incredibly stupid; but the impression could not prevail 
over her present humility. 

'*I'm working hard on your costume/' she said, with a 
rare smile that transfigured her face and made her mouth 
for an instant in harmony with her beautiful liquid eyes. 
''It is to be very imposing. And now you really ought to 
go and work on your sermon. It's Friday, and you haven't 
written a word yet." 

He smiled apologetically, reached over to pat her hand, 
then rose grudgingly. 

''You're right," he assented, ''right as usual, my dear;" 
and walked reluctantly to his study. 

Mrs. Evans, wretched and repentant, remained alone at 
the table for a few minutes, then rose quickly and plunged 
willingly into the self-f orgetf ulness of household duties. 



One morning, some two weeks before his party was to 
take place, Peter received a letter from Mrs. Carr-Rum- 
ford. 

" Jft/ dear Peter/' it read, ''7 must write you some fhings 
about our protegee^ Elsie Cook, As I "believe I once told 
you, I cannot love the child. There is a hard stoniness 
about her that melts only at mention of your name; and, 
too, she feels toward me a mixture of resentment, hos- 
tility and admiration, which prevents any real sympathy 
between us. But I can and do feel very, very sorry for her, 

**0h, my restless destructive Peter, are you not afraid 
of what may happen when you plunge into people's lives 
and upset themf Do you really like to step on ant-hUls^ 
and see all the little ants go hurrying bewUderedly about? 
I know you do not; for you are kind-hearted and are in- 
furiated by suffering — even by the suffering of people you 
do not know. It mu^t be something in your nature that 
cannot be taught differently — that cannot, alas, be taught 
at all! — any mx>re than a cat can be taught not to spring 
at a bird, 

*^But only consider what you have done to Elsie — what 
you and I have done; for you made me your accomplice, 
just as you can always, with a bare word, make any one 
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your accomplice. {Why, if you tried, I believe you could 
make that sweet stupid derffyman, Evans, whom I m^t at 
the picnic, go blandly about tearing doum society with 
you!) 

*^Here is Elsie, poor child, trying to be a lady and a 
shop-girl at one and the same time! To you there will seem, 
nothing appalling in that; for you make no distinction be- 
tween the two, — in which I dare say you are perfectly right. 
But Elsie, like nine-tenths of the people in the world (and 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the wom^n), does, and is 
wretched. On two evenings a week and on Saturday after- 
noons she comes to me — judging from which times I may 
say that she is now irreproachable — not a flaw can be picked 
in her ladylikeness; the other days she spends in the shop, 
the other nights in her abominable boarding-house. And 
I estimate that in all probability she is less wretched at the 
latter, which is sordid and ugly, than at the former, which 
is at least clean and spacious. For at the shop she is in 
perpetual misery lest she see, and be recognized by, some 
of the people she hxis m^t in Marville or at my flat. (She 
does not tell ms of this — there is no confidence between us 
— but I learn of it from little hints she has dropped and 
from her growing nervousness,) 

^^Mr. Horace Browne is showing her much attention. He 
has called on her many times — at all but two of which she 
was at the shop, so that I had to make untruthful explana- 
tions (what have you led me into, abominable Peter!) — 
and it does not need mAich intelligence to perceive that he 
is quite, quite smitten; which is not strange, since Elsie is 
amazingly pretty and catches with fiendish cleverness just 
the right note to ensnare him. But how is it possible that, 
supposing young Browne (for whom I have no great con- 
cern) wants to marry her, she can conceal for very long 
what she is? It is sure to com£ out; it must. My own 
scruples, too, insist that it must. All this, I am sure, Elsie 
sees as clearly as I do. I do not know why I am not angry 
with you for entangling her — and me — in such a net. But 
I am not, alas! Only on this I do insist, — that for once you 
do something constructive. You must see Elsie immedi- 
ately and find some way out of the confusion. 

**You note that I am no longer afraid to have you see 
her alone; if you wish, I wUl even apologize for my sus- 
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picions. But, ah, Peter, take care! take care! Ewntudlly 
Elsie wHl faU on her feet. She is hard and gem-like and 
cannot be crushed. But there are other women in the world 
who cannot survive suffering. Please, Peter! . . . 

*^You must forgive me for these last sentences. No one 
but a very true and affectionate friend would venture to 
write them, and weeks have passed before even she has 
dared. 

**Jane. 

**P. 8. Here, too, there is much talk of your Arabian 
fete. The few who are invited from the city are thriUed; 
the others bitter and sarcastic' ' 

Peter crumpled the paper furiously in his hand. All he 
could think of for the first moment was the warning at the 
end. Jane, as well as Annecy Blake and Elsie, baew his 
secret. Was it transparent to the whole world? He was 
angry not because of the interference from the outside* — 
he took interference for granted; he stood breast-high in 
the thunderous surf of it ; at all times, in all countries, he 
had stood so ; he accepted interference as one accepts tides 
and seasons ; moreover, for once he himself was on the side 
of interference, — ^that is, his head was interfering against 
his heart. No, he was angry solely on Annette's account. 
Ah, poor Annette ! He f dt as though she were being dis- 
cussed in newspapers, preached about in church, made the 
subject of problem-plays. It was an outrage upon her 
shrinking personal delicacy. He fumed over it. 

But presently his anger wore away, and he thought to 
himself dejectedly : * ' Oh, what does it matter ? ' ' — ^as people 
think when things have grown too bad to be remedied. 

At last his mind travelled back to the body of the letter. 
He smoothed the paper out and read it all through again 
carefully. 

And this time he was really touched ; for, indeed, as Mrs. 
Carr-Bumf ord said, he was not hard-hearted. He thought 
over Elsie's problem, the problem he had made for her. 
It did not seem large or troublesome to him ; bjit he under- 
stood that it seemed both to her; and he reproached himself 
for having created it. To find excuses for himself was not 
a characteristic of Peter 's. He might easily have reflected 
that the Elsie he had accosted and taken to the moving- 
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picture show a few montlis since was at least as discontented 
a person as the Elsie who was now struggling with the diffi- 
culty of being a lady and a shop-girl at one and the same 
time. But he did not. Instead, he told himself that wher- 
ever he went he made trouble; and then set about to de- 
vise some way for Elsie to emerge triumphantly from her 
difficulties; which was a laborious effort, since it was not 
in construction, but in demolition that he excelled. 

Toward evening he took a train to the city, dined hastily 
at a small restaurant, then found his way on foot to Elsie's 
boarding-house. 

It was one in a dingy row of wooden dwellings; and, 
glancing up at it, Peter felt a warm stir of pity for Elsie 
in the thought that she could be less wretched here than at 
the department store. The house had a verandah upon 
which were sitting various men and women who were, 
Peter supposed, the boarders. The men were coatlesB and 
sat with their feet on the worn rickety porch-railing; the 
women were rocking steadily. A hum of talk, interspersed 
with giggles, filled the air at Peter's approach, but ceased 
abruptly as he mounted the steps. He was the focus of an 
immense, silent, concentrated stare, — ^which bored, but 
otherwise did not in the least disturb him. For an instant 
he looked around, in doubt as to whether he should 
ring the bell ; but almost immediately a rather stout, very 
authoritative-appearing lady, who could be no one but the 
mistress of the house, inquired who it was he wanted 
to see. 

^'I should like to see Miss Cook, if she is in," he replied 
politely, lifting his hat. 

The stout lady rose with a sigh, — ^not apparently an un- 
gracious sigh, but one caused by the exertion of setting a 
heavy body in motion. 

**Yes, she's in, I ^ess. Won't you comjB inside f 

"Thank you. Will you please ask h^ whether she can 
see Mr. Gresham?" Peter returned; and followed her into 
the house. 

** Quite warm weather we're having.'* 

**Very," he assented; and sat down in a patent parlour- 
rocker, while she toiled up the stairs in search of Elsie. 
The parlour smelled musty and had photographs of Land- 
seer dogs and stags on its walls. From without there came 
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the excited law-toned buzz of a more eagerly renewed con- 
versation. 

Elsie aad the hostess appeared simnltaneonslj ; but the 
latter passed dfirectly through the hall to the verandah; 
and Peter felt that she probably prided herself on her 
reputation for discretion, and would live up to it at no 
matter what sacrifice. 

Elsie, in a white waist and a white skirt, was fresh and 
spotless as always. It inspired Peter with admiration for 
her self-respect to find that she remained so in the midst 
of — ^this. 

**0h, Mr. Gresham,'* she said, flushing, **you oughtn't 
to come here! I'm ashamed to have you. It's so awful!" 

**I had to see you, Elsie," he replied pleasantly. "I 
wanted to talk with you about several things. We can walk 
out somewhere, can't we?" 

* * Oh, yes ! Let 's ! It 's not very far to Washington Park. 
We can go there. Ill run and get my hat." 

As they passed out of the front door a swift observant 
silence fell again upon the boarders; and the hostess in 
breaking it made it seem but the more profound. 

**A pleasant walk, Miss Cook," she remarked. 

**ThaiAs," returned Elsie coolly, with the barest of nods 
toward the group. 

Peter laughed inwardly. The girl managed herself so 
well. He had grown more reflective lately, — ^probably be- 
cause his energy, which for weeks he had been crushing 
back, holding in check, had to go into something; and as 
he walked beside Elsie along the unlovely street he medi- 
tated upon the great difference that very little things can 
make. Here was Elsie, no whit changed in her nature; 
yet, because she had learned not to say certain trivial 
things, not to violate certain futile rules, he now felt in her 
company a pleasant camaraderie instead of irritation. It 
was not because she had become a lady ; this mattered very 
little to him; he appreciated the lady-convention, but did 
not bow down before it. It was rather that she was now 
able to maintain a mood, the mood with which her prettiness 
inspired one ; she no longer broke out so readily into crude 
bursts of self-assertion, discordant protests against her re- 
lation to the world. 

"It's awfully nice of you to come to see me, Mr. Gresh- 
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am," she said shyly. "You — ^you've done such a lot for 
me for no reason at all. I don't know whether you know 
how I fed about it. I won't ever forget, Mr. Gresham. I 
am grateful! Honestly I am!" 

Peter was touched. He liked Elsie better than lie had 
ever liked her before; he felt a real pleasure in her society. 
But the pleasure was like that derived in music from 
agreeable figuration above a theme which is itself sad. 
The theme for Peter was Annette. The thought of her 
and of his impossible desire for her lay heavily on his 
heart. 

**I wish you would not be grateful," he returned. "It 
makes me feel so deuced sheepish ! Consider ! Just exactly 
what have I done? IVe taken you out to dinner a time 
or two, and got you an invitation to a picnic. You have 
given me more pleasure, twice over, than so slight an ex- 
ertion was worth. Mrs. Carr-Rumford is the only person 
to whom you owe any gratitude. ' ' 

"Y-yes," said Elsie dubiously; "but she did it all for 
you." 

It was so true that there was no possible reply. "Well, 
she did it," was all that Peter could say. 

They talked of other things for a while ; but when they 
had reached Washington Park and found a secluded bench 
Peter plunged at once into the matter of tiie moment. 

That is, — ^no. He got ready to plunge, felt the water 
with his foot, then hesitated. Somehow the subject was not 
so easy. He was conscious of a feeling very like embar- 
rassment. He rose from the bench on wluch they had 
seated themselves, and stood in front of Elsie, looking down 
at her, his hands in his coat pockets, a slight frown on his 
forehead. 

"Is there anything wrong? Have I done something I 
ought not to ? " 

' ' Good gracious, no ! " he exclaimed. * * But there 's some- 
thing I want to talk to you about, and, hang it, it 's not so 
easy!" 

She gazed up at him with glowing eyes. 

"Oh," she said, "there isn't anj^ing you need to be 
afraid to say to me! You ought to faiow that, Mr. 
Gresham!" 

But her declaration did not m^^ xfiAXXi^sc^k %x£9 ^9bss^s8K^< 
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What Peter felt — and sharply — after this was remorse, — 
not remorse that he had made the ^rl so fond of him, but 
that he had done nothing to deserve such devotion. 

** Elsie,'* he began at last, '*you make me feel such a 
rotter, such a confounded fraud! I want to talk things 
over. Do you think I've been of any use to you?'* 

She nodded gravely. *'Yes,'' she replied, ''because 
you've made me know you. I never knew a real gentleman 
before." 

It was, perhaps, the highest tribute he had ever received, 
or would ever receive ; for he discerned clearly enough the 
note of sadness in her voice, and knew that what she had 
really, unknown to herself, inarticulately said was: '* Prob- 
ably you have brought me no nearer to all the things I 
longed for as the only things worth while; but that does 
not matter, since — even carelessly and indifferently — you 
talk to me, let me know you!" And he made up his mind 
then and there that, for having said this, by Jove, she 
should have the things she had always desired. The reso- 
lution made it possible for him to plunge into his subject. 

**Now, let's see," he said in a business-like tone. *'You 
wanted to be a lady; and I told you it was a foolish easy 
thing to be ; and now you are one — no doubt about it. But 
we agreed at the time that there was no good in being a 
lady just for art's sake. Do you feel now that you're any 
nearer stepping into an established position?" 

She did not reply, but looked down miserably, twisting 
her hands together. 

'* Horace Browne is paying you a good deal of attention, 
isn't he?" 

She nodded indifferently. 

*'Do you Uke him?" 

"Ye-es," she replied. *'I like him, I suppose. He's 
polite and honest, and always behaves nicely." 
Would you marry him if he asked you to?" 
Yes," die said dejectedly. **I could be what I want 
to be if I married him ; but 1 11 never have the chance. Oh, 
he'd ask me to-morrow if I fixed it right; but — ^but — ^he'll 
never marry me ; there 's no chance of it. I fcQow him. He 
wouldn't marry a shop-girl. And you know, Mr. Gresh- 
am, that one of these days hell find out— they'll all find 
out-^that I'm & shop-girl. And, besides, I may not be so 
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very good/ but I've never done anytliing really bad, and I 
wouldn't marry him unless he knew. And if he knew, he 
never would, — ^not Horace Browne! I know himP' 

Peter gazed at her, admiring her direct perception of 
things; and as he gazed he said to himself that, by Gk)d, 
Horace Browne should marry her, even if it became neces- 
sary to drag him forcibly to the altar ! 

''What I want you to do,'' he said thoughtfully after a 
moment, ''is just to go on the way you have been going. 
If young Browne makes a declaration, so much the better; 
but, if he does, put him oflf. Tell him you can't decide yet. 
Let him be jealous. Tell him there are reasons ; that you 
like him, but — oh, all that sort of thing, you know I ' ' 

"But not the truth? '* 

Peter shook his head. "Not yet." He paused again. 
"Elsie," he went on, "there's one thing more." 

She looked at him inquiringly, half hopefully, yet some- 
how without that cold fury of ambition which she would 
have shown three months ago at the possible prospect of 
marrying a rich society-inan. 

"You must leave the shop." 

She started. He sat down beside her. 

"Yes, you positively must," he said persuasively. "It 
worries you — ^I know — ^to go there fearing to see some of the 
people you have met, and you're right. That mustn't hap- 
pen. You must leave the shop." 

Again she twisted her hands together. "But — ^but — 
Mr. Gresham, I can't. I haven't got anything saved 
up. I " 

"Of course not. How the deuce should you have on ten 
dollars a week? That's the point. Now I want you to let 
me give you just that, ten dollars a week, until " 

But now it was Elsie who was on her feet. She sprang 
up and faced him, "her cheeks flaming, her eyes on fire. 

"No! No! No!" she cried. "I won't! If you— if you 
were in love with me I might, because I'd give you every- 
thing, 'n' so I'd take everything: but now I won't! I'd be 
horrible if I did!" 

Tears came to her eyes. Her voice choked. 

Peter stared up at her in wonder, admiration, — and re- 
gret. She was a splendid little animal, TSet Xi^*^ ^^^^^ 
ablaze with the intensity oi lier TeE^Tv\xcv^Tv\, "Sfta ^'?i56.Tssaw%- 
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nificent, for the moment totally without Belf-conBcioosness. 
He did not love her — ^he loved some one else ; but there is 
no contradiction of his deep passion for Annette in the 
fact that, seen thus, Elsie stirred all the slumbering smoul- 
dering Don- Juan side of his nature; which is a side of 
every man's nature. 

He caught the girl's hand, and pulled her down beside 
him on the bench. Still holding her hand tightly in his, 
he stared at her savagely, animal to animal. 

In all the average unemotional moments of life Peter 
and Elsie were infinitely far apart, separated by whole seas 
and continents of difference; but there was something prim- 
itive in the nature of each that made them now, in an in- 
stant of sheer feeling, very alike. 

**YouwiUdoitI'' 

'^Iwon't!'^ 

''Youwai!'' 

Suddenly she burst into sobs, and her tense body relaxed. 
He threw his arm about her neck and kissed her fiercely 
on the mouth. She returned his kiss as passionately. 

*'0h,'' she murmured tremulously, **I11 do whatever you 
want!" — and let her head drop upon his shoulder. 

He shuddered ; then with an immense effort released her 
and sprang up. He lit a cigarette and walked back and 
forth for a few minutes, puffing at it furiously. At last, a 
little calmer, he returned, and stood again before the bench 
where she sat, crouched, weeping softly in a kind of 
abandon. 

*' Elsie,'* he said, ''for the love of God be careful! I*m 
not a very good sort." 

Oh," she cried, *'do you s'pose I care?" 
No — ^but — I do! I'm thinking of you." 
Oh, me!" she exclaimed, in fine disregard of all that 
she had learned from Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord. ' ' I 'd give you 
— ^myiself — for a — ^for a word — 'n' be proud of it — of having 
anything to give!" 

But he had regained control of himself now. He sat 
down again beside her, took her hand, and looked at her 
gently. 

''Elsie," he said, "I'm going to do the very best I can 
for you, and I'm not going to hurt you, not going to do 
anytbing to make you unhappy afterwaxd." 
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Probably she, too, was calmer now, for she covered her 
eyes with her free hand, and murmured broken thanks, — 
poor inadequate expressions of her gratitude, how she did 
not want to be wicked, but could not hdp being fond of 
him, how he was right and she was a wicked girl, and how 
grateful, grateful she was to him for being good and kind! 

When at last they rose to walk back to her boarding- 
house he pulled out his pocket-book and fumbled with it 
clumsily. He had never before in his life been so ill-at-ease 
as now in offering her forty dollars *'for a month's shop- 
lessness.'' 

''You see,*' he said humbly, *'I promise that well find 
you another place later, if nothing comes of all our plans. 
This is just a kind of experiment for a little while. It's 
only so that we sha'n't fail.'' 

But she took the money quite simply, without embarrass- 
ment. 

''It's all right, Mr. Gresham, and, oh. thank you! Don't 
feel badly. Somehow I don't mind so much now. Honestly 
I don't!" 

Around the comer from the boarding-house she paused. 
' ' Don 't come any farther, please, ' ' she said. ' ' I don 't want 
you to see all those boarders. Good-night — and, oh, Mr. 
Gresham, thank you for — everything!" 

With a sudden swift gesture she took his hand and car- 
ried it to her lips ; then ran lightly and hastily away. 

Peter's mind, as he walked toward the railway station, 
was very mixed. There was gladness that he had kept hold 
of himself; a sort of sheer physical r^ret that he could 
not have accepted the free gift of this thrilling little ani- 
mal; resentment that he had the intuition to understand 
what misery such an acceptance would have brought event- 
ually to the inmost Puritan soul of poor Elsie ; and — ^believe 
it or not — ^the continuous, never-ceasing, dull ache that was 
his love for Annette. 

And, as the train carried him through the night toward 
Marville, the ache grew and grew ; until all thought of Elsie 
was effaced by it. 



CHAPTER XVII 



One afternoon Peter, wandering restlessly about the 
verandah of the country-club, happened upon Mr. Cornish, 
who was just back from business. 

**Well, Gresham,*' said the banker, slapping the young 
man on the shoulder, *'how are you? We haven't seen you 
around here much lately. What's the matter? Tired of 
the game?*' 

**A bit stale on it.'* 

** That's too bad; but it ought to give me more chance 
against you. Will you take me on for nine holes, unless 
you've promised to go round with some one else?" 

*'Glad to." 

In the last weeks Peter had been deliberately avoiding 
Mr. Cornish. The fact that Peter was in love with Annette 
did not make him feel any constraint in her husband's so- 
ciety, but the latter 's presence evoked too clearly and pain- 
fully the thought of her; and he had come to feel toward 
this banker, for whom he had formerly experienced a care- 
less good will, something like antipathy — ^f or possessing An- 
nette. Being fair-minded enough, Peter was sincerely sorry 
for the feeling. But his way of being sorry was character- 
istic of him. He did not feel remorse, or upbraid himself. 
He merely accepted the uncomfortable emotion as a dis- 
agreeable objective fact about which nothing could be done, 
just in the way that he would have accepted a broken golf- 
dub or a hurricane. 

** Seems to be a lot of anticipatory commotion going on 
over your Arabian party," said Mr. Cornish, when they 
had both driven oflf and were striding along together over 
the smooth greeij^turf . * * Of course I don 't generally faiow 
much about that sort of thing. I leave it all to Mrs. Corn- 
ish. Never know that I have to go somewhere till she tells 
me. But this time I'm bound to say that I'm aware of 
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something coining. What are yon going to dof Turn the 
place upside down completely!'* 

Peter laughed. 

*'0h, no," he replied lightly, '^nothing like that! It's 
a silly business enough. Just got it up to pay off obliga- 
tions. Hope people will enjoy themselves. Only reason 
tor the commotion is that every one is deeply concerned 
over his own costume.'' 

''Humph!" said Mr. Cornish. **Kenworthy and I will 
look a nice pair of fools in Oriental costume! It's " 

But at this moment he came up with his ball, beside 
which his caddy stood impassively. 

''Damned rotten lie IVe got!" he grumbled, frowning, 
and selected a club. 

' * Neat shot ! ' ' said Peter approvingly, as the ball rose in 
a white curve. 

Mr. Cornish gazed after it thoughtfully for a second, 
then went on- with his remarks. 

" It 's all very well for Kenworthy . He 's thin. I 'm not. ' ' 

They had reached the other ball now. But Peter, to 
whom golf was not a religion, swung at it carelessly, reply- 
ing to Mr. Cornish as he did so. 

"Oh, well, there are more stout Orientals than thin ones. 
That's my observation anyway; and I've been about there 
a bit." 

Nevertheless, the club struck with a clean click, and the 
ball soared away accurately in the direction of the first 
green. 

"No use my playing with you!" the banker protested. 

"Sheer luck. You'll even up for that when it comes to 
putting." 

"Don't talk to me about being stale," said Mr. Cornish 
at the ninth green. "If you really respected the game you 
could beat Bogie right along. Now come home to diimer 
with me." , 

Peter started slightly. "Oh, no, thanks!" he returned. 
"I'd better not to-night. Mrs. Cornish doesn't expect 
me " 

"Nonsense! She'll be delighted. Come along." 

The young man resisted for an instant, then gave in. He 
had been too consistently heroic of late. Axv^i^ ^&Xi^ "^bS^L^Xs^k 
could not avoid Annette abaolxAd-y* 
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The nearest way from the golf-links to the Cornish place 
was by a road to the railway station and thence along the 
track to the scene of the wreck. 

''Dare say you remember this spot well enough," ob- 
served Mr. Cornish gruffly, climbing up the bank to the gate 
in the wall. 

Peter did indeed remember it — dolorously, as one re- 
members the emotion of a strange dream; but the vision 
before his eyes was not that of the glare, the shrieking 
victims, the fierce confusion, but, against these as a vague 
background, of Annette proudly tying her scarf about his 
head. It was July now; it had been April then. Only 
three months ago? Impossible! Years seemed to have 
passed. A veil of immense distance hung between him and 
that evening. 

But Mr. Cornish had unlocked the gate in the wall ; and 
they passed through it, just as they had done then. 

Before them in the level golden sunlight of late after- 
noon the handsome lawn swept upward beneath its trees 
to the house, two hundred yards away. 

''There is Mrs. Cornish now," said the banker, waving 
his hand. 

And Peter, his heart beating more swiftly, gazed for- 
ward and caught sight of Annette's slight figure seated a 
long way off on a garden bench. He felt an unreasoning 
irascible resentment that it should have been her husband 
who saw her first. 

She remained where she was until they had come within 
speaking distance of her; then she rose and walk^ grace- 
fully to meet them. 

"How do you do?" she said pleasantly, holding out her 
hand. "I saw you coming, and was very glad. It's nice 
of you. You're so seldom here now." 

Her coolness and calmness were like a blow to him. He 
felt suddenly a kind of lonely despair. He thought to 
himself sadly that all his fancies had been false. She cared 
nothing for him. He had merely stirred her physically 
once, that day in the country; now she had forgotten all 
about it. Ever3rthing was unstable, flitting and ephemeral 
in her mind. He did not feel bitterness, — ^rather an empti- 
ness. After all, it was for the best so. Her calm, it is 
trae^ aroused ail his untamed destructive desires, made him 
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want to eonqner h&Tj make her care ; but this was his heart 
His mind was still in the ascendant; and with his mind he 
welcomed gloomily Annette's indifference. So he set him- 
self to match it — ^in appearanca He could not estimate 
how weU, if at all, he succeeded — ^what with the thunder of 
his shut-in emotions: but he made the effort heroically and 
continuously. 

Mr. Cornish left them alone together for a few minutes 
before dinner ; but there was no pleasure in this for Peter; 
the formality between fhem was all the greater. 

*'What have you been doing with yourself f she asked 
politely. 

* ' Oh, frittering time away quite shamefully. I 'm blessed 
if I can account for my days. I go on walks now and then ; 
and of course the city drags me ixipy its unlovely net pretty 
frequently.'* 

''Have you seen Mrs. Carr-Bumford and Miss Cook 
latelyr* 

*'I saw Miss Cook a few days ago/* he replied, **but 
IVe not seen Jane for an age.'* 

**They called on me last week,'* Annette remarked. *'I 
think Miss Cook is one of the prettiest girls I have ever 
met Her eyes are wonderful. They — ^they bum so,'* she 
added vaguely. ''She makes me think a little of the great, 
pacing, wild animals one looks at through the bars of a 
cage. That's silly, isn't it, because it makes her sound so 
big." 

"No, I suppose she is like that,'* he said indifferently, 
"but the cage is the realest thing about her; it's im- 
mensely strong." 

Annette lifted her head sUghtly, a puzzled look in her 
eyes. 

There are rare occasional moments when, through some 
trick of light, a landscape suddenly shines out as the very 
soul of itself. It is not that it is veneered over with beauty 
— ^the proper light may be in one case a glow, in another, 
swift shadow ; rather it is that all at once one sees the land- 
scape as it ought to be. It has a meaning thus — ^its mean- 
ing; its soul is revealed. 

Some light like that on the landscape overtook Annette 
now. Bending forward slightly, her head Vy^ft.'^L^^iKt ^^^ 
questioning, her white gown swe^i^m^ \xl ^eiA«t ^sQa:^^»» *"^ 
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her feet, she was for an instant frozen into an expression of 
all the things that made np her delicate intangible charm. 

Peter did not analyse it ; but he felt it, and gasped slight- 
ly. For one second, the only one in that whole evening, he 
lost his grip on himself. 

**Do yon — do you ever go to your favourite spot by the 
little brook nowadays?" he demanded abruptly. 

Annette flushed, then stiffened. The light was gone. 

**No,*' she replied coldly, **it's too hot to walk so far 
now — or I'm too indolent." 

And at this moment the maid entered to announce din- 
ner, and Mr. Cornish came downstairs. 

Peter's heart was full of bitterness. He had thrown 
himself at Annette's feet and been rejected scornfully. 
For venturing, on the crest of a sudden hot wave of emo- 
tion, to recall that one spring hour when he had felt so 
much and she had seemed to feel something — a little — ^he 
had been reproved like a presumptuous cad. He was not 
vain, but he had his pride. He was perfectly polite after 
this, and talked and smiled easily enough; but his person- 
ality had become hard, impenetrable, — ^flexible steel. 

What he mostly felt was a great dreariness. All his life 
he had had what he wanted, never scrupling to take it, 
never experiencing much difficulty in getting it. Now he 
wanted something more intensely than he had ever before 
wanted anything. It is true that he had long since decided 
that he must not have it, setting his strong will to fight 
his strong desire ; and the necessity of struggle had at least 
made an object for life. But now it seemed he had been 
all wrong. Annette did not care for him — ^not even with a 
vagrant casual affection. So there was no need for 
struggle. There was only emptiness. "Oh, well!" He 
braced himself by pretending not to know which were 
worse, satisfied or unsatisfied desires. He must ask Blake, 
he thought, with a touch of grim amusement. He didn't 
believe Blake had ever had either. 

And all the time Peter kept up his share in the triangular 
conversation. Mr. Cornish was in an excellent humour, 
and joked him on the Arabian fete, on his diatribe at the 
picnic against Order, on all sorts of things; and Peter 
replied with adequate lightness. Believing now in nothhig 
in the world save the impregnability of Order, he talked, to 
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please his host, as though Order were negligible, the thin- 
nest kind of crust. 

*' Theories about abandon, freedom and anarchy are all 
very well/' said Mr. Cornish finally, *'but I am a banker. 
Show me facts.'* He raised his glass of Rhine wine to the 
light, then set it down, and broke out laughing. **Make 
Mrs. Evans elope with you, then come back to me and 1 11 
listen to theories. Mrs. Evans! Oh, dear me!" He shook 
with mirth. 

Peter laughed, too. 

'*But I don't want to dope with Mrs. Evans," he said 
plaintively, ''unless just with her eyes. But the thing's 
not impossible. Oh, it would be for me, of course! I'd 
not have a chance. Mrs. Evans dislikes me. But take 
Mr. Kenworthy. Now he might achieve it. Yes, I believe 
that if he paid his court sagaciously Mrs. Evans might 
elope with him." 

Mr. Cornish laughed more than ever. *'Good old Ken- 
worthy, of all people ! What a roaring volcano of emotion 
he and Mrs. Evans would be ! " 

**0h," replied Peter calmly, **he's not so emotionless, 
and she's not emotionless at all." He turned to Annette. 
''Don't you think it's possible, Mrs. Cornish?" he asked. 

"I don't pretend to know," said Annette coldly. "I 
think you're both very silly." 

Peter remained but a little while after dinner was over, 
pleading letters to write, though Mr. Cornish, who was ob- 
viously sorry to have him go, urged him to stay longer. 

Annette did not offer him her hand when he went away, 
nor did he want her to ; it maddened him to think how cool 
it would be. But she smiled at him in a friendly manner 
and told him to come of tener. 

It was rare indeed for Peter to feel weary; but profound 
dull weariness was just what he felt when he had left the 
Cornish house. There was no longer a struggle necessary. 

He went into his garden and sat for a long time, until > 
the night was nearly over, with his dog, Billy, lying at his 
feet ; but he was not really thinking ; he was in a kind of 
mental coma. 

Only one thing was clear. As soon as this silly party 
was over he would go away — at once — ^to SoutK AsKSKMas^.^ 
or perhaps Mexico : — ^yes, there ^ete ^^3«s?cSSJCvrs^ Nx^'^L^k^- 
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CO; it was incoherent enough even for him. Ah, but not 
There was poor Elsie. He must settle her affair first Oh, 
wdly a month or two more, — ^what did it matter! 



If a powerful river is dammed effectively in one spot it 
can burst loose in some other, — not the place of its choice, 
but an outlet nevertheless. So with Peter Gresham. If hcj 
could not have Annette, he could at any rate go to Mexico. 
Mexico was not the outlet his emotions craved; but it would 
doubtless serve. So the spectator, however [sympathetic, 
cannot feel very sorry for Peter. 

But Annette was different. Peter's c<mclusions about 
her were all wrong ; she, too, was overwhelmed by emotions; 
and she was more wretched than he. For she was not like a 
rudiing powerful river> but like a very weak humble river, 
across which was built now a dam of tremendous strength. 
Order had built it. Heredity and thirty years of careful 
training went to its making. Nor for such a river as this 
was any new egress possible; it could not break loose in 
some different spot; it was too feeble. Annette had no 
Mexico. All that she could do was to suffer helplessly and 
vaguely, though less vaguely than a month since. 

When, from her garden bench, she saw the two men enter 
the gate in the wall, and recognized her husband's guest, 
her heart gave a great bound, and she began to tremble 
violently in every nerve. For perhaps a minute she was 
physically unable to stir from her seat. **0h, God! Oh, 
God!" she whispered, '*what shall I dot'* 

But it is to meet just such moments as these that women 
are put through long years of training in Order. By the 
time the two men had advanced a hundred yards, Aimette 
was externally calm, able to rise and meet them, extend 
her hand, and even smile. Her voice sounded strange in 
her ears; but it was really almost her voice of every day. 
But how, oh how, she wondered, was she to live through 
dinner and the hours that would follow! (Habit, the mar- 
vellous, the master of us all — save when, very rarely, in 
savage rebellion we tear our way loose and mangle it — 
Habit, the trainer that tames life as a lion-tamer tames 
wHd beasts — ^Habit was to help her.) 
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Yet beneath Annette's terror was a fierce sweet delight 
in being near Peter once again — ^now! now! Not for the 
world would she have sent him away. Beware, poor An- 
nette ! You are x>erilously near to the point of blind tear- 
ing revolt, when Order no longer matters, when its aim, the 
smooth contentment of a life-time, does not weigh a feather 
in the scale against the anguished unenduring joy of a 
moment's surrender to the seething, chaotic, secret life that 
Order would keep chained in the cellar. 

And still not a sign of all this was in her manner. Peter, 
as we know, thought her cold, indifferent. Indeed, the 
calmness of her manner imposed even upon her own feel- 
ings; under the sway of her formality they shrank back, 
cowered from the trainer, growled, but behaved themselves. 
Aimette was able to talk quite rationally with Peter, to 
smile, to rally him a little on his Arabian fete. 

When they were alone together during those few minutes 
before dinner she quaked with anguish and delight; yet 
it was precisely then — ^in spite of herself — ^to her own sur- 
prise — ^that she treated him most formally, coldly. 

For one moment the strange Force that was guarding 
her turned away, disappeared, was forgotten, — ^when Peter 
said that the realest thing about Elsie was Elsie's cage. 
Then for an instant Annette was unprotected ; and it was 
just then that Peter hurled at her his demand:— did she 
ever go now to the place by the brook f It shook her 
terribly. She longed to cry: **Ah, no, because I must go 
there with you! Ah, let us go!''— but there suddenly at 
his post again was her watchful guardian, so much stronger 
than she, telling her what words to say, saying them for 
her. But she hated herself for the words ; she could have 
wept at having to say them. And the change, the hardness^ 
that came over Peter's face when she had spoken hurt her 
acutely. Nevertheless, her demeanour did not alter; this 
Something that was commanding her was too strong for 
her ; she gave in to it weakly. No wonder ! It was Order 
himself who was standing over her. She was humiliated by 
her cowardice, but she need not have been ; even Thor could 
not empty the drinking-horn into which the whole sea 
flowed. 

But one must not ascribe to Order everything l\saX. "xo^. 
the situation kept Annette and Pe\,er ^c^^x^'^^ ^^x'ss^^^^ 
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armoured against each other. Over-simplification is an 
ever-present danger to the observer of character, tempting 
him away from truth for the sake of lucidity. Order was 
not responsible for the doubts which began to assail An- 
nette. 

Now Annette knew with her heart, her only safe judge, 
that Peter loved her. Nevertheless, when Peter, furious 
at her coldness, and impelled by his man's pride, matched 
her indifferent manner with his own, in self -protection en- 
cased himself with steel, she was overcome with black fear. 
He no longer cared for her, she told herself miserably. He 
was a marauding hawk who had hovered in the high free 
air above her for a moment, then with a sweep of his wings 
soared off disdainfully in search of better prey — she knew 
whither, she thought, — ^to Elsie ; and jealousy overtook her 
painfully. 

All tMs had nothing to do with Order, though it played 
into his hands. It was the fault of Annette's poor sick 
mind. 

Yet thus she thought feverishly, while she smiled and 
talked, — only to reproach herself even less helpfully a mo- 
ment later. He was superb, a hero, her hero, whom she . . . 
No! no! back with the emotions! crack the whip ! beat them 
against the bars! She must not think such things or she 
would lose her calm! But, ah, how indifferent to her he 
was ! How Olympian ! The evening was anguish. 

When he rose to go she could not give him her hand; 
she did not dare. For her hand was feverish; she could 
feel it bum. He would perceive how hot it was, and think 
simply that she was ill, and say something considerate or 
apprehensive. She could not bear that; it woidd make 
her break down. She merely wished him a cool good- 
night. 

** Weren't- you a bit chilly to Gresham this evening?*' 
asked Mr. Cornish, as he lit a cigar. 

Annette started. 

** What's wrong with himf He's a very good sort of 
fellow, even if he doesn't do anything. That's the fault 
of his English training. And you mustn't be down on him 
for not coming oftener to see us, even if we were his first 
Marville friends. He's a wandering kind of soul, — ^roves 
around hy nature. ' ' 
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It was too mnclL Annette's calm was going now — 
swiftly. She had only a moment of restraint left her. 

''I — I didn't mean to be chilly to him, Edward/' she 
murmured. '*He's really ever so — ^agreeable. But I had 
a fearful headache. I didn't tell you. I didn't want to 
spoil the evening." 

Affectionate concern softened Mr. Cornish's face. 

'*WeU," he said kindly, ^'that's too bad!"— and 
stretched out his hand. 

But she shrank away. ** Don't touch me, please, — dear," 
she managed to say. *'My head is raging. I'll go to bed. 
Forgive me for — ^being cross!" 

She fled to her room, locked the door, then flung herself, 
weeping and writhing, upon her bed. 

She loved Peter ! She adored him ! She had been cold 
to him! He did not care for her! 

Not a thought now of her husband, of his constant kind- 
ness to her, of her calm affection for him, of her disloyalty ! 

And where, then, is Order? 

Shrugging his shoulders indifferently. Solitary scenes 
are none of his affair. He cares nothing for what the 
emotions do by themselves. It is his business only to see 
that they behave themselves in public. The lions are locked 
up safely now ; let them roar. Perhaps it may even quiet 
them. 

To-morrow, when they are out again, — ah, then Order 
will have his whip in hand once morel 
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CHAPTER XVin 



At a quarter past nine of a Jnly evening Annecy Blake 
made his way along the warm tree-hedged Marville streets 
toward Peter Gresham's house and the Arabian fSte. One 
could hardly say that he walked. His gait was as laggard 
AS that of a child reluctantly bound for school, and as 
furtive as a criminal's. Also, although the heavy fragrant 
night wrapped him in an almost Oriental warmth, he had 
huddled himself in a long coat. For Blake was suffering 
acutely from fright. The fact that with every step he was 
drawing nearer to Old Lilac Street filled him with horror. 
He was conscious of a dull resentment against Peter and 
his abominable party. Oh, Peter had been kind enough! 
He had got Blake a costume that was as moderate and re- 
tiring as anything Arabian could be, and he had been, as 
sootUng as possible, making fun of the whole affair; and 
only yesterday Annette (looking, Blake thought, very wan 
and wretched until over his misery she had fallen into a 
helpless fit of laughter that had flushed her cheeks and made 
her eyes shine) had come to his house, given a deft twist 
to his turban, showed him how to adjust his long robes. 
But all that was no good. The only way in which you can 
really help a doomed man is by getting him a pardon. 
There is no mercy in making his last day peaceful if he 
must still inevitably mount the scaffold on the morrow. 
And as to that Blake had had no doubts at all. It never 
occurred to him as a genuine possibility that he might 
simply remain at home. No, he had to go to the party. He 
was the plaything of fate. 

It is all very well to find his suffering ridiculous. It 
was of course ridiculous, but none the less sharp for that^ 
The medium in which Blake lived, the very state of his ex- 
istence, was self-effacement. Publicity of any kind ap- 
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palled him ; he had never, even in early yonth, longed for 
fame. There are people who are timid through vanity op 
egoism, through being consciously more important in their 
own eyes than they appear to others. Not so Blake. ^ He 
was a solitary by nature. Isolated, he could look on wisely 
at his fellows ; he could not mingle with them. 

He gasped at the scene Old Lilac Street presented when 
he finally turned into it. It hummed and buzzed like a 
drawing-room. Throughout its brief length Japanese 
lanterns glowed among the trees. Down the narrow steps 
of Peter Gresham's house and across the sidewalk to the 
curb a Persian carpet was stretched ; and at the top of the 
steps, to the right and left of the door, stood two huge 
blachsi wearing high white turbans that made them appear 
gigantic. They were almost naked, and their bodies in 
the soft light shone like bronze. Each stood, motionless, 
impassive, with his hands crossed upon the hilt of a great 
scimitar, whose curved blade rested between his sandalled 
feet. It would be a weak under-statement to say that 
Annecy Blake was impressed by them. He was over- 
whelmed, crushed. They stood to him terribly for the 
splendour, the pomposity, the publicity, of the whole affair. 
His knees shook as he reflected that soon he must pass — 
publicly — ^between them, himself becoming part of the 
show. An hour earlier Peter Gresham, aiter inspecting 
the two negroes minutely, slapping them on the back, and 
sending them grinning to their posts, had laughed ma- 
liciously at the thought that they were really boot-blacks 
from a hotel in the city. But if Annecy Blake had pos- 
sessed this interesting information it would have com- 
forted him not at all; for he was less iconoclastic than 
Peter, and wiser in this — ^that he recognized the reality of 
appearances. He knew that it did not matter how an effect 
was achieved if it was achieved. He could not achieve it, 
and Peter could; but he respected it, and Peter did not. 
Peter, presented to a king in the midst of his court, would 
have been calm, unmoved, perfectly at ease; for he would 
have felt (as a matter of course, without even having to 
phrase it) that the king was only a man like himself — 
whether superior or inferior remained to be seen — and 
that all the etiquette and costumes were make-believe. 
Blake under the same conditions would h&v^ V^^'^t^ \jQif:^^CF^s^ 
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tied and helpless, not alone from his natural timidity, bnt 
because he would have recognized the presence of the spirit 
ot royalty, however obvious the trappings by means of 
which it had been evoked. . And it suffices to carry Peter 's 
attitude to its logical conclusion to perceive that he was 
wrong and Blake right. For if Peter were right one should 
be unable to weep at a tragedy, since the actors are only 
actors, not the personages they represent; or thrill to a 
great poem, since the poem is only a manipulation of 
words. 

One does not, however, need to be a philosopher and a 
solitary like Blake to possess this knowledge. The two 
blacks themselves shared it. If their make-up had been 
shoddy or false they would have grinned sheepishly and 
thought only of the three dollars they would each gain by 
their vigil. But, their make-up being perfect, they were, 
with all the fervour of their African blood, under the spell. 
They were not boot-blacks; they were barbarous Oriental 
slaves. They held themselves proudly, superbly, convinc- 
ingly ; since they were themselves convinced. The thought 
of their three dollars apiece did not enter their turbaned 
heads. They would have done this thing for the sheer 
love of it. 

A long line of motor cars was moving down the street — 
moving with a series of pauses and slow jerks, like some 
immense theatrical serpent; and their glaring electric 
lights contrasted stagily with the mellow glow of the Japa- 
nese lanterns. Prom each car, as it stopped in front of 
Peter's door, descended queens and kings, or slaves, sul- 
tans, beggars, — Easterns all. Perhaps the mad anachron- 
ism should have steadied Blake; but it did not. It was 
the pomp, the circumstance, the display, that frightened 
him, not the exoticism. 

At the opposite side of the street stood an array of 
humble citizens who had not been invited to the fete, — 
shop-keepers and their wives and children. Among these 
Blake took his stand. He did not mind them ; they did not 
annoy him. They had eyes for nothing but the spectacle 
across the way, and particularly (the children, at least) 
for the two negroes. Moreover, living in Marville, and 
catering, for a handsome profit, to the lesser needs (those 
not supplied direct from the city) of Marville society. 
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these were decent, subdued, well-behaved people, such as 
one would find in an English village, — ^not the vivid ob- 
streperous anarchists of more typically American towns. 
No man of them appointed himself as loud-voiced, broadly 
humorous commentator ; no child of them threw things or 
beat upon a tin pan. Within the gates beyond those two 
imposing slaves an attack on Order might be staged; but 
it was merely staged — on an orderly basis. 

Thus for a moment Annecy Blake reflected. Then the 
thought of his horrid obligation came back to him; he 
sighed tremulously, made his way across the street, passed 
between two motor cars, and ascended the steps, feeling 
as though he were nakedly facing the foot-lights of a vast 
theatre. 

At all times physical action was immensely difficult for 
Blake. Only as a result of painful mental effort could he 
make up his mind to change the position of a picture or 
to set out for a walk. Habit alone made it possible for him 
to go to his oflBlce in the city every morning and return at 
evening. So now, when with his bodily indolence were 
united his natural shyness and his horror of publicity, the 
total negative force, the total inertia, that he must over- 
come, was really appalling. It had demanded a greater 
exertion of will for Blake to go up the steps and enter 
Peter's house than going into battle would have demanded 
for Peter himself. In fact, Blake was capable of nothing 
further, not even of receiving sensations. It was due only 
to the smooth excellence of the arrangements within that 
he got on in the five minutes that foUowed his entrance. 
He was in a hall, a large hall hung with many rugs, and 
full of brilliant moving figures, — ^that was all he knew. 
But somehow he was wafted at once out of the hall into a 
smaller room, crowded with strange barbaric individuals, 
one of whom said: ** Hello, Blake!" and laughed, where 
some one magically took his hat and cloak; then he was 
wafted back through another door into the haU, and 
found himself in a line of glittering beings all moving 
forward slowly with fits and starts, like a leisurely river, 
or like the motor cars in the street outside, toward an un- 
known objective. The buzz of voices was continuous and 
confusing. Presently he saw that the obiwi\,v5^ nr^ ^s?^- 
parently a very tall splendid pcraoTva.^^ n^VOq. ^^R^a^fc "w:^ 
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crimBon pobea, a nnt-brown face, and a white turban that 
had a great red stone, which flashed, set in its centre. It 
was not until he had drawn quite near that Blake per- 
ceived this personage to be Peter Gresham. But the per- 
ception was no comfort to him. On the contrary, it took 
away his last prop, left him quite helpless. 

Peter, however, greeted him as cordially and easily as 
though everything were perfectly natural. 

**0h, hello!*' he said, smiling, and shaking Blake's hand. 
**I'm glad you're here. Afraid you wouldn't come, after 
all." 

"Not comet" murmured Blake. *'0h, yes, I've come." 

Peter laughed a little and bent toward him. **I say," 
he whispered, **what tommy-rot! It's a shocking crush in 
here, too. The garden's the real place. Get out there as 
soon as you can. Gk) straight ahead. You'll find all sorts 
of secluded spots where you can look on and be out of the 
mess." 

Blake, released, went docilely on. He found the garden, 
stepped down into it and off a little to one side. 

He was feeling a trifle better now, like one in the first 
stages of convalescence. He could not yet take pleasure 
in anything, but his intelligence at least was returning; 
he recognized intellectually that the garden was beautifiS. 

It looked large, mysterious, unreal, and felt more strange 
and exotic than even Blake, who was an unworldly credu- 
lous dreamer, had ever imagined that anything in Marville 
could feel. It was shut off from the sky by a glowing 
panoply of Japanese lanterns (but the moonlight streamed 
through none the less) ; and along the curving garden 
paths wandered brilliant un-Anglo-Saxon figures, their 
vivid costumes softened and harmonized by the gentle 
light. Hidden somewhere in a corner, an orchestra was 
playing. It seemed to Blake that the music, too, was odd 
and Eastern, — ^but then he knew nothing at all about music. 
In the centre of the garden a fountain spouted. Blake 
could hear the plash of it when the orchestra was in a quiet 
mood ; and the spray glittered fancifully. More and more 
guests poured out from the house. They passed in groups 
along the paths; and the murmur of their voices and the 
ring of their laughter filled the place with pleasant sound. 
But sU about the edges of the garden, Blaloe soon discoy- 
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ered, were quiet spots, half in obscurity. He established 
himself in one of the most satisfactory of these, — a kind 
of arbor, far from the house, whence, unobserved, he had 
a box-set vista of the fete. Here was a little table, and a 
chair — ^no, two chairs, very comfortable both. He did not 
smile at their being two, or indeed give it a thought He 
sat down in the one that suited him the better, and sighed. 
Actually he was beginning to be happy. The truth is that 
all he needed to enjoy the spectacle was isolation and a re- 
poseful position. With a single exception, no one else per- 
haps felt so much sheer glamour in the fke as Blake; for 
he had a simple unsophisticated attitude toward actual 
physical facts; here he was like a child at a pantomime. 
The only other thing he required for petied comfort wa« 
to smoke. He fumbled clumsily among his clothes, re« 
membered abruptly what he was wearing, then all at onee 
observed that there were cigarettes and matches on the 
table beside him. He lit a cigarette, sighed again delight- 
edly, and, leaning back in his chair, gazed out at the pretty 
pageant which the curving semi-circle of dark green box 
framed for him into a fantastic Watteau-like picture. At 
times his security was threatened. Flitting figures, gen^ 
erally in pairs, would peer into his recess, then, discerning 
him, would pass on. When this happened Blake would 
start apprehensively; but always the reaction of relief 
afterward would enhance the value of his aloofness. 

At last, however, the sanctuary was violated by a tall 
and stately lady who wore flowing blue robes and, about 
her forehead, a circlet of gold. She came into the arbor 
with a slow grace, and smiled faintly at Blake. He rose 
to his feet clumsily with an effort, constraint and discom* 
fort once more weighing heavily upon him. 

** Don't get up, Mr. Blake,*' said the lady quietly, **and 
please go on smoking. Only let me sit down in this other 
chair. You need not talk unless you wish to. I have come, 
you see, like you, in search of a place from which one can 
simply look on.*' 

In confusion Blake murmured something intended to 
be a cordial invitation. He was very unhappy. Not that 
he disliked this lady for her manner or appearance. On 
the contrary, she made a sympathetic impression on laxxxs.. 
But it would have b«en so mueh ipV^*a«a\Aii \1\l^ ^sssQ^^^aci:^ 
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remained alone, free from any social responsibility. Also 
the lady knew his name, while he did not know hers ; and 
this embarrassed him the more. However, she cleared that 
up at once. 

**I am Mrs, Carr-Rnmford," she observed, as she sat 
down, **a very old friend of Peter Grcsham's; and he has 
epoken of you so often lately that I knew you at once." 

**E-even in th-this costume T' stammered Blake. 

"Yes," she returned, with a friendly smile. 

"Oh!" he said, and became silent. 

At first his silence was painful, filled with his unavail- 
ing struggles to find something appropriate to say; but 
presently he noted that the lady too was silent, then (with 
surprise) that she was not looking at him or apparently 
expecting him to speak, but was leaning slightly forward 
in her chair, her elbow on the little table, her chin in the 
hollow of her hand, and was gazing out, smiling rather 
sadly (he thought) at the shifting coloured groups that 
passed and laughed and chattered about the garden. So 
then, sure that she was quite sincere and had not come to 
talk but to look on like himself, he felt all at once grateful 
and at ease, settled back once more in his seat, and lit a 
fresh cigarette. He was conscious of a warm fellow-feel- 
ing for his companion. 

The orchestra, which, being not far away, was quite 
audible from where they sat, broke suddenly into a sweep- 
ing, half discordant piece of music with strongly marked 
rhythms. 

"That is strange and foreign-sounding," said Blake ab- 
stractedly, almost as though to himself. It was not until 
she had replied to his remark that it occurred to him as 
peculiar that he had spoken so simply and naturally to 
this lady ; and then it was too late to worry about it. 

"It is Russian," she replied, "Borodin, — one of the 
Danses de Prince Igor.'' 

"Oh!" he said perfunctorily. 

"The Russian Ballet uses it, I believe, for one of their 
dances. I haven't seen them. They have not yet come to 
America, and I have not been out of America for many 
years," she continued a little wearily, "but they are said 
to be very wonderful. They have upset everything — 
ereiyrtbing that counts, that is," (she smiled) "like paint- 
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ing and dress. They have flooded the world with colour. 
Perhaps in history our age will be known as the epoch of 
the Russian Ballet. This is all Russian Ballet here to- 
night, you see." 

**Is — is it?'' stammered Blake, fascinated. It seemed 
to him that this calm gracious lady was opening his eyes 
to a whole marvellous world of whose existence he had not 
dreamed. A wistfulness grew within him. * ' Is it really ? ' ' 
he repeated. 

She nodded. **0h, yes, and very splendid, too, don't 
you think? Americans are really very different from the 
English. In England we can't do this successfully. Oh, 
perhaps among the very cosmopolitan English. But these 
people here, though many of them have no doubt travelled 
widely, are not really cosmopolitan. Yet they have a feel- 
ing for rhythm, a taste for colour, a capacity for abandon. 
They act well. They sniff up a setting." 

**But — ^but surely," said Blake haltingly, ''they are 
very orderly." 

The word seemed to strike her. *'Yes," she replied, 
after a moment, **it is all very strange — and mixed." 

**But Peter Gresham, — ^he is an Englishman, b-but yet 
this is all his doing. It is his w-wand that has been waved." 

''Peter is not an Englishman," she returned, "He is 
not anything. He is — ^what is he, Mr. Blake ? ' ' 

"He is, I think," said Blake simply, "the spirit of Dis- 
order." 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford was silent for some time. 

" It is very wonderful of you, ' ' she said at last, ' ' to have 
learned to biow that in so short a time. He is precisely 
that. How did you find it out?" 

"I — ^I don't know," murmured Blake, embarrassed once 
more, and terrified at the ease with which he had been 
talking. "I j-just thought about it because he — ^he seemed 
to — represent romance for me, and I could not th-think 
what romance was, until one day I saw — ^it was just Dis- 
order." 

"I did not know that either," she replied slowly, after 
a moment, "but I see it is true." 

The garden was very gay now. Laughter and a louder 
hum of voices filled the air. Couples flitted ahovil \Ms«i 
swiltly, Uk^ brightly cQloijred \)Vt^ta, ^<\ ^ ^^^«^^ ^^^ ^^5^^=^ 
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gled exhilaration and sadness crept into Blake's heart. 
These people were taking part in something, being part of 
something, that now he too would have achingly liked to 
be of ; but he knew it to be far away from him, quite alien ; 
he could only look on. 

A very beautiful girl in white (Blake could not have 
described her costume, except to say that it glittered, and 
that there was a plume in her hair) flashed by> a few feet 
in front of their arbor. 

' ' H-how radiant and graceful ! " he exclaimed. He was 
full of an indefinite longing. It cannot be said that he do- 
sired to make love to the girl ; but for the moment he felt 
that he would desperately like to own her — ^just to have 
her flit so exquisitely past him whenever he wished. 

'*Yes,'' answered Mrs. Carr-Rumford, "she is beauti- 
ful. She is a prot6g6e of mine. You remember what I 
said of Americans doing this sort of thing so well? She 
is an example. She has no — she has not the training one 
would suppose necessary; yet she is perfect." 

She did not speak again for a time ; then, turning to him 
abruptly, she startled him by the sadness of her expression. 

*'Mr. Blake," she said, as though his answer to the ques- 
tion were somehow very important, ** which is right — ^ 
romance or — or — Order?" 

** Right?" he repeated slowly. ''I do not know about 
'right.* I do not think 'right' is more than a term. They 
both exist; that is all. But Order is stronger, — and I 
suppose on the whole that is fortunate." 

"Why?" she demanded intensely. 

"Because without it everything would eollapse. Solid- 
ity and quiet comfort would not exist. Humdrum daily 
existence would be out of the question. Marriage? I know 
little about marriage, but I think it would burst like a 
bubble instead of remaining the enduring serviceable fact 
that Order has made it. It is a pity. Romance is so sweet. 
There is no enchantment about Order." 

He spoke quite simply, without constraint, as though he 
were reflecting alone by himself in his study. Later he 
was surprised by this; but it is doubtful whether he ever 
understood how much of an achievement it had repre- 
sented for his companion's tact, 

Mrs. C»rr*Rumf ord considered his words in sUenee, 
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Then: "It must be very dangerous to play with ro- 
mance," she said. *'I always felt that it was." 

He looked at her apprehensively. *'Is — is Peter Gresh- 
am playing with romance — ^now — ^to-night t" he asked 
timidly. 

She gazed at him gravely, her fine eyebrows lifted. 
' ' Peter does not need to play. You have said yourself that 
he is romance." 

''Oh," Blake exclaimed ingenuously, ''I am sorry he 
is dangerous; he is so lovable!" 

The Englishwoman gave a smothered melancholy laugh. 

*'Ah, Mr. Blake, Order cannot expect to have everything 
for itself," she observed bitterly. '*It has the right of way 
— ^like a — ^like a railway train — ^and beware if you step in 
front of it! It has — what are the two great words to-day t 
— system and efficiency. 'Lovable' is the one thing it can 
never be. The people called 'virtuous* — 'orderly' they 
should be called (you make it so clear) — do you find them 
lovable? The clergyman's wife — ^Mrs. — ^Mrs. — " 

"Mrs. Evans?" 

' ' Yes. Would you consider her lovable ? ' ' 

"Oh, no!" he exclaimed conscientiously. "Not in the 
least lovable ! " 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford laughed again, more freely this 
time, and rose to go. "I am very unhappy," she said 
lightly (but he was not sure that it was really lightly) 
"because I love romance and know that Order is better." 

"B-but you are not like Mrs. Evans," he stammered. 

"Thank you," she replied prettily. "If I am not it is 
because, though we both follow Order, she loves it — and 
I don't. I must go," she said. "Thank you so much." 

But she did not go at once. She stood erect, her eyes 
studying thoughtfully the bright scene in the garden. 

"Mr. Blake," she said, not looking at him, "philoso- 
phers, like you, who see things so clearly, are above in- 
dividuals. You observe facts en masse, as we cannot, espe- 
cially when we are women. But, just for that, sometimes 
we puny individuals can show philosophers how their 
wide general ideas apply. You had not seen — ^had you ? — 
that every woman who is lovable is so because she has in 
her some faint, dangerous, endearing touch, ot Y^\!Mss>»Rfo — 
Disorder. Mra Cornish, for iD8\;aivfi/^ Q(QKA-'cc^sigE>x?^ 
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She was gone, and so swiftly that he had not time to 
reply. Anyway he could not have replied ; he was too con- 
fused. He dropped back into his chair dizzily. He under- 
stood perfectly what she meant. Indeed, he would need to 
have been very stupid not to understand; she had all but 
said it outright, brutally. 

*' Don't you see, looker-on, futile observer of multitudes, 
that people are not mere pieces of a picture-puzzle, but 
people, individuals f And that here is one whom romance 
is luring — so prettily — out under the wheels of Order? 
Don't you see that all this to-night, this glittering, intoxi- 
cating, coaxing loveliness, that snares even you, is Just for 
her? Fool, watch over Annette!" 

He moved restlessly in his chair. What could he dof 
What covld he do? And all in one clear cold moment of 
thought he saw that he could do nothing. He knew himself 
too well as a kind of chorus, understanding what was going 
on, unable to intervene. It was one thing to perceive — 
even luminously — ^what events were happening, another to 
intervene effectively. To meet vivid force you must have 
force yourself. Knowledge was less than nothing. As far 
as force went, he was punier than — ^than Horace Browne 
or Dr. Evans. And he was to impel these fierce swirling 
currents back into their proper channel? What could he 
do? Talk to Annette? Even if he could bear to do so, 
could he say anything personal to her that she would not 
have already said to herself a hundred times? And as for 
this talk of Order, Disorder, Eomance — what would that 
mean to her? Eemonstrate with Peter? As well reason 
with the west wind. Speak to Mr. Cornish? Eepellent! 
Blake knew he should never do it, but if he did what would 
he accomplish save inevitably to precipitate the catastro- 
phe? He shook his head sadly. He was very unhappy. 
He said to himself that to-morrow, or next day, he would 
see what he could do — and meant it ; but he knew he could 
do nothing that mattered. 

Before long he rose and edged his way through the 
obscurer parts of the garden toward the steps that led to 
the house. But, even so, he had to circumvent many groups 
of gay rioters. They were everywhere. Once a girl, whose 
face was concealed by a heavy veil, threw a handful of 
roses at bun, and fled gracefully, laughing. One of the 
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flowers remained in Blake's hand. He felt more wistful 
than ever. By the steps he turned about to give one last 
glance at the garden. Matting had been spread around the 
basin of the fountain, and people were dancing. The 
orchestra was exuberant. 

Blake found the cloak-room, deserted now, and was 
helped into his coat, carefully exchanging the rose from 
one hand to the other while he passed his arms mechan- 
ically into the sleeves. Then he dipped quietly out of the 
house. 

His eyes were vague and reflective as he wandered home 
by a round-about route. The saddest thing in the whole 
business — ^the saddest? the strangest, anyhow! — ^was that 
even if he could intervene effectively he was not sure that 
he wished to. 

He still held the rose. He pressed it to his face and 
drew a deep tremulous breath of its delicate fragrance. 



Mr. Kenworthy, being carried with his family in his 
limousine to the fete, considered his wife and daughters 
quizzically, though not more quizzically than in his mind's 
eye he considered himself. As Cleopatra, a Cleopatra who 
puffed a little, his wife affected him as being a trifle more 
ridiculous than usual. And when he scrutinized the two 
brides of the harem, with their veils, their silk trousers, 
their bare braceleted ankles and bare sandal-shod feet, he 
with difficulty kept the comers of his mouth from wrink- 
ling into a smile. He was not in the least shocked by what 
his daughters had done to themselves ; but he was amused. 
Nevertheless, he had to admit that they — at any rate, 
HelSne — ^brought it off — er — ^"made the grade.*' He did 
not care much for Helfene. He disliked affectations, and, 
so far as he could see, she consisted almost entirely of them. 
He disapproved of her, and liked better Mildred, who was 
simpler and more straightforward. But he admitted that 
H^ldne was the more successful to-night. She looked her 
part better; and then she was prettier. 

Mr. Kenworthy himself was garbed as a Mohammedan 
beggar and carried a wooden begging bowl. He -wflfts^^^ 
with a rather wry humour that \S:ua ^%& ^& '^ ^^^iS.^'^^N 
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for Mr. Kenworthy, though he made a fairly large ineoma 
from his profession, spent (aided whole-heartedly by his 
famUy) every cent of it. He always felt poor and at times 
a little worried. 

However, he shook the thought aside and returned to the 
consideration of his daughters and the Arabian fSte. It 
woiUd, indeed, have been difficult to think of anything else 
for long, since the girls were chattering excitedly on the 
one subject. 

And, in spite of the absurdity of his wife as Cleopatra, 
and of his daughters as brides of the harem, and of hunself 
as a Mohammedan beggar, and of Dr. Evans and Mr. Corn- 
ish as Allah knew what, the lawyer could not help being 
impressed — somewhat as Blake had been impressed — ^by 
the successful sophistication, the — the unity that he already 
felt about the whole affair. It ought to have been merely 
ridiculous, and yet somehow it was not. There was some- 
thing else about it. Confound Peter Gresham ! "What sort 
of universal spirit was he conjuring upt Mr. Kenwortihy- 
was aware of a not unpleasant restlessness in his blood. 
Actually he believed it was much the same sensation that 
his daughters and — ^h*m, yes — even his wife were feeling. 
He frowned, puzzled. 

It was after ten when they reached Peter's house, and 
the fete was already in nearly full swing. The girls gave 
a little *'0h" of delight at the vision of the two armed 
blacks. 

Once inside the house, Mr. Kenworthy was separated 
for a few minutes from his family, they being ushered into 
one dressing-room, he into another ; but he met them again 
presently in the hall, and proceeded, behind them, toward 
their host. There was no throng there now. The hall was 
empty save for a group of three people who had just made 
their homage to Peter and were passing on toward the 
garden. Mr. Kenworthy *s party was the last. 

The lawyer gazed about observantly whUe his ladies 
spoke with Peter. He was dreamily aware of his wife's 
gushing tones and of an enhanced affectation in Helftne's 
voice, but he remarked them casually from a distance; for 
he was more keenly aware of a dozen other things — ^the 
rugs, the lights, the faint confused aroma left by the recent 
passage of a hundred perfumed dresses. All these separate 
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»feMatiOTi« troubled him vaguely because they somehow 
united to form one sensation^ uneasy yet pleasant. 

But his family had concluded their greetings ; so he, too, 
Trent toward Peter. 

Mildred was on the tips of her toes, almost dancing with 
impatience. 

** Hurry, daddy! I can't wait!'* she cried impolitely. 
"We're going to the garden.'' 

*'Yes, go," he replied, smiling. "Ill be with you all 
immediately." 

They went out. 

Left alone with Peter, Mr. Kenworthy considered him 
curiously, yet not, either, with the quizzical humorous at- 
titude which it was natural for him to take toward men 
and events; riather, with admiration and some perplexity. 
For this shrewd middle-aged lawyer was by nature keenly 
sensitive to beauty, and he thought now that, upon his 
word ! he had never seen any one so handsome or so superb 
as this young man. So much for the admiration. The 
perplexity came from a dim feeling that here, now, at- 
tired for what should be — hang it ! it was ! — ^just a fancy- 
dress ball, Peter was more truly himself than Mr. Ken- 
worthy had ever before seen him; that his costume was 
not a disguise, but a revelation. All of which passed 
through the lawyer's mind swiftly in the brief moment 
of silence that elapsed while the two men gazed at each 
other. 

Then Peter laughed shortly. 

"What do you think of it all, — ^that is, of the ap- 
proach t" he asked drily. "Of course you've not yet been 
ushered into the real thing, the — er — ^mad Oriental orgy. ' ' 

"What the deuce are you about, young mant" demand- 
ed Mr. Kenworthy. "Are you really living up to your 
remarks at the picnic?" 

Peter laughed again, scornfully. "Whatt D 'you mean 
to ask whether this — ^this stage nonsense is supposed to 
represent abandon, revolution, and all the rest of it? Fid- 
dlesticks!" His eyes were bright and restless. "This is 
about as perturbing as a pageant in a giris' school or a 
drinking bout on the stage. A gentle family party, Ken- 
worthy! Oriental unrestraint harmlessly ejd&^^<^ ^ss^ 
mburban consumption 1 ' ' 
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*'But you see, I'm suburban/' put in Mr. Kenworthy, 
unconvinced. 

''Very well, then," said Peter, taking his arm, *'come 
out with me into the midst of the scandalous riot. Come 
and play Faust to my Mephistopheles." 

This was all reasonable enough on the surface; yet it 
did not in the least weaken Mr. Kenworthy 's odd sensa- 
tion that something unreal had been conjured up, and sub- 
stituted for what he knew to be real, and itself turned into 
the reality. 

At the top of the steps leading down to the garden they 
paused, and Peter waved his hand toward the scene. 

'*Mephistopheles showing Faust the pleasures of life — 
as in acts one and two of Gounod's truthful and realistic 
opera," he said mockingly. 

But Mr. Kenworthy really did feel a kind of magic in 
the softness, the light, the colour, of the picture; and, 
though Peter's words were scoffing, the lawyer was con- 
scious — or fancied he was — of something deeper, unhappy, 
profoundly restless, beneath them. 

'*0h, lovely!" he said after a moment. ** Congratula- 
tions, Gresham! But do you Imow?" he added slowly, 
** it's an odd feeling it gives, as though we were on a stage 
in the spectacle, and then suddenly discovered that the 
stage and the spectacle were the truth, the audience the 
fiction." 

* ' H 'm, " replied the young man, * * you feel that t Thanks 
awfully. By Jove, you shall have a reward!" 

With his hand still on Mr. Kenworthy 's arm, he led the 
lawyer down the steps. The two men had been no doubt 
pretty prominent on their point of vantage. At any rate, 
before they reached the bottom step a gay group of ten 
or twelve young women and their cavaliers had gathered 
about them, and others were hurrying forward. 

One veiled slender girl, with a sense of the dramatic, 
bowed very low, her arms outstretched. "Oh, Prince, live 
forever ! ' ' she cried. The others caught it up quickly, and 
bowed and saluted their host in chorus; then broke into 
light laughter. Not all, of course, were graceful, but the 
effect was pretty, Mr. Kenworthy thought, and gay and in 
keeping. He glanced at Peter. 

The young man gazed down upon the little crowd with 
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an inimitable benevolent haughtiness. The ruby in the 
centre of his turban shone a dull red. 

'* Peace be with you/' he said regally. 

'*We be all thy faithful subjects,'' continued the veiled 
girl, and the rest cried out their assent loudly, and bowed 
again. 

''Then,'* Peter commanded, ''take you this poor beggar. 
/ He is a worthy man. Undeserved misfortune has brought 
him to this pass. He has not the soul of a beggar. Take 
him. Treat him royally. Crown him. Give him slaves 
and dancing-maidens. Make him free of my palace and 
my garden for this night." 

He pushed Mr. Kenworthy toward them, and they fell 
upon the lawyer with gay laughter. Two young girls took 
him by the hand and danced away with him, while the 
others swirled about merrily. 

Mr. Kenworthy enjoyed it. The carnival spirit was 
awake in him also ; and he was not unsusceptible to pleas- 
ure in being treated with freedom by young and pretty 
women. 

(An odd thing, he had often reflected, deserving of more 
study than had ever been accorded it, that freedom of 
theirs toward middle-aged men. Based on the tacit as- 
sumption by all concerned of something they must secretly 
know to be false, — ^that there is no harm in middle-aged 
men; and resulting, he fancied, from some smothered liber- 
tine instinct in women that was glad to break loose when 
convention, even such a false convention, permitted.) 

They swept him away to an arbor, seated him in a chair, 
made a flower crown for his head, fllled his begging-bowl 
with roses, brought him a cooling drink, and then danced 
round him delightedly. It was a triumphant entrance to 
the f Ste. At last they paused, out of breath. Then one of 
them had a fresh idea. 

"He is very handsome," she said gravely. 

The girl who had been the first to bow dramatically at 
the steps took it up. 

"He is handsomer than a young palm, or a bay-tree, or 
a gazelle/' she chanted. "Never have I seen so handsome 
a beggar. His hands are as soft as rose-leaves, and his 
forehead is like white alabaster. I kiss his forehead." 
And she did so, amid laughter. 
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'*H'm,'' thought Mr. Kenworthy, who knew the giri 
slightly, "this young lady is excessively familiar with the 
Arabian Nights — unabridged edition. I am learning 
things.'* 

However, dancing had begun on the canvas spread in 
the centre of the garden, and the young women's cavaliers 
were growing importunate; so Mr. Kenworthy dismissed 
his court graciously. He was not sorry to see them go. The 
foolery had been amusing, and even faintly erotic, but it 
was, after all, ojdy carnival ; it did not represent — ^rather, 
took away from — that strange sense of enchantment which 
the fete as a whole gave him. Individuals — except Peter 
— ^were too imperfectly imbued with it to give it individ- 
ually. It could only come from the whole spectacle. ' 

He had, though, to reverse that opinion, when, wander- 
ing about the garden, he came upon Annette Cornish. She 
was all silver and pale blue silk, there were gorgeous milky 
pearls at her bare throat, and a silver circlet about her 
forehead held in place the short transparent silk veil that 
covered her eyes. She was a dancing girl perhaps. Any- 
way she carried a small tambourine. Mr. Kenworthy did 
not recognize her at first, — except as a perfect embodiment 
of the spirit of uneasy loveliness that the fete had evoked. 
It was not until, escaping from her followers (who were 
many), she came up to him gracefully and laid her hand 
on his arm, that he saw who she was. He drew a deep 
breath. 

But she was not, apparently, there to exact praise for 
her costume. 

''Oh, do you like it, the party?" she cried softly, in a 
voice that to Mr. Kenworthy seemed hers and yet not hers, 
a voice set free, her voice as it had never before been (for 
him, at least) but as it ought to be. ''Isn't it beautiful? 
Not anybody or anything — ^just everything. I don't want 
to talk to people. I just want to feel it all, like some — 
some sweet perfumed ocean you only float away on." 

Mr. Kenworthy considered wistfully what she said, and 
more wistfully still what she was ; and it struck him oddly 
that in her delicately flushed cheeks and bright eyes and 
in her grace there was the same restlessness he had per- 
ceived in Peter Gresham ; and he felt once more, intensely, 
that this beautiful restlessness was somehow the spirit hO¥- 
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ering over the garden. For a moment he thought, irrele- 
vancy and with distaste, of his good friend, Cornish. It 
was a pity to harness some one so like a fragrance or a 
breeze to Cornish. 

** You're very lovely, child, '* he said quietly. ** You look 
— set free.'* 

She gave him an odd, half frightened glance. *'0h, do 
you think so?" she murmured. But at this moment the 
orchestra burst into one of the Danses de Prince Igor. 
Annette's eyes sparkled. She gave the lawyer a smile, 
swept her tambourine high above her head, and danced ofiF, 
swa3dng to the music. It occurred to Mr. Kenworthy wist- 
fully, as he looked after her, that he had never until now 
seen Annette save in repose. It was true, he reflected, 
though he had not thought of it before, that her charm had 
always been fluid, the charm of a brook or a swallow, the 
charm of motion, yet if he closed his eyes and called up the 
image of her it was always in repose, as sitting gracefully, 
or leaning over a tea-table, that her picture came to him. 
Then, even more wistfully, — sharply, almost bitterly, — ^it 
occurred to him that he had missed something in life. 
Something? Everything! Yes, though he knew definitely 
what he had, while what this something, this everything, 
was he could not, for all his keen well-trained mind, so 
much as make out. Mr. Kenworthy was not that most 
obnoxious person, a middle-aged sentimentalist. He was 
certainly not falling in love with Annette or even wishing 
that he were younger and might fall in love with her. He 
would as soon have thought of worshipping a violin be- 
cause the Cesar Pranck sonata was played on it. It was 
the absolute spirit which had taken possession of Annette 
that he craved. Oh, well .... He smiled a little, and 
wandered away. 

For the remainder of this one evening he at any rate 
kept before him the dim vision of this restless, lovdy, hov- 
ering spirit. He chatted with friends and acquaintances, 
commented favourably or unfavourably on this or that cos- 
tume, smiled now and then at his wife (and avoided her), 
took Mrs. Evans to supper and could even feel surprise 
that she was so much more effective in her role than he 
had imagined she would be. (She had attired her husband 
as a high-caste Brahman, and hersell ^^.Tsv^b— '^^^^^^\:!l^sq^- 
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ically, perhaps in persistent self-mortification — as his 
slave ; her inexpensive costume was perfect ; and her great 
dark eyes burned somberly in her brown-stained face.) 
But all this Mr. Kenworthy did mechanically, by virtue 
of his training. His real mind, his inner mind, was re- 
flecting — ^baffled, not understanding, but still reflecting — 
on that half-perceived eager spirit that seemed to him to 
flicker over the garden, touching for an instant some one 
here, some one there, but fairly infusing itself only into 
Peter Gresham and Annette Cornish. It may be that even 
just this contemplation of the spirit brought Mr. Ken- 
worthy into the outer nimbus of it ; for more than one man 
commented on how confoundedly well old Kenworthy 
acted his part — ^** looks ten years younger to-nigW; and 
Annette gazed strangely at him now and then with a kind 
of tacit companionship, as though he and she were brother 
and sister, or at any rate cousins ; and the young girl who 
knew more than she should about the Arabian Nights 
slipped up to him once, took his hand, and, leaning for- 
ward, whispered that she meant what she had said and 
that he really was the handsomest beggar in the world. 
But it is true that she had had a little more champagne 
than was good for her. 

On the way home Mr. Kenworthy, very tired and a bit 
depressed, listened in weary resignation to the voluble 
patter of Cleopatra and the two brides of the harem. His 
wife, he observed, considered the fete a very successful 
affair, and congratulated herself on the good showing they 
had made at it; but, regarding his daughters' exultant 
eyes and radiant faces, he wondered listlessly what they 
truly thought of it. 

He was not destined to know — ^he had anyway only a 
slight evanescent curiosity; but the reader may know, if 
he cares to. 

H616ne, after coolly reviewing three very advanced 
flirtations that she had had with three young men in three 
secluded arbors, made for herself a delicious yet logical 
romance of how she was to marry Peter Gresham, and then 
how his uncle and all his cousins were to die — ^''in the 
hunting field ' * — so that he was to become Lord Payre and 
she Lady Fayre. 
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As for Mildred, she sat up in bed until daylight read- 
ing The Garden of Allah. 



Whatever influence Peter Gresham's presence in this 
part of the American world had generally exerted on those 
individuals with whom he had come in contact, on one of 
them, his friend and countrywoman, Mrs. Carr-Rumford, 
it was marked and unfortunate. Before Peter's coming 
she had been, if not happy, at any rate reasonably con- 
tented. In England her life had been hard and full of 
bitterness^ in this American city, noisy and confused 
though it was, she had found peace. Her profession, if 
one could call it such, had elements of humour, and 
brought her moreover a respectable income, which the 
addition of a small legacy recently left her by a cousin 
raised almost to affluence; she had her home, her books, 
and she could travel modestly if she wished. Also, having 
been bom to society, instead of having learned about it 
from the novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward or the plays of 
Oscar Wilde, she estimated it coolly as an agreeable enough 
state of life for which one paid rather too high in various 
ways — in the sacrifice of liberty, for example; and bore 
her separation from it without pain. There were, of course, 
things that she missed, even sharply, — good conversation, 
especially good light dinner-table conversation, the smooth- 
ness of English country life, and having Paris at arm's 
length, and Spain, and Italy; and, above all, she missed 
a certain charming democratic ease that in England had 
characterized the attitude of all her friends and acquaint- 
ances, had been the medium in which they lived, because 
they and she were the result of generations of one manner 
of living, and so took a great deal for granted, began a 
long distance from the beginning, spoke the same language. 
Here in America it was as if no two people ever spoke 
the same language. 

But despite her longing for these things Mrs. Carr- 
Rumford was not unhappy. For she liked this mammoth 
new city, so strangely sophisticated, so strangely ingenu- 
ous, and especially she liked Americans. Their waxis^ \ss^- 
stinctive cordiality toucli.ed Taer •, eScyt ^^e ^^t^^\»5SSS:5 '«aSk 
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tenderly amazed by the optimistic idealism with which 
they considered the possibilities of human nature, and by 
the intense, if vague, attempts at ''uplift" — ^** uplift'* of 
everything, of every one, of all society — into which they 
threw themselves. And, since she was an intelligent wom- 
an, she was never deceived by their universal passion for 
money-getting into esteeming them a sordid materialistic 
race. She saw that a man would give away freely, almost 
thoughtlessly, with his left hand what he had just ac- 
quired with his right. She saw — ^with a pity from which 
condescension was absent — ^that Americans went in for 
money-getting because they did not know of anything else 
to go in for. Her life among them was far from unhappy. 

All this before Peter Gresham appeared. His coming 
shattered her little house of contentment to pieces, blew it 
down as though it had been a paper house. 

No theories of Order and Disorder are needed to explain 
the wreck. Its causes were atrociously simple. There were 
half a dozen, but only one big one. Peter made her fed 
old, old, — ^*'old and gray and full of sleep.'' Years ago 
she had known him as a handsome boy who had seemed to 
her to radiate youth and life. His impetuous wooing on 
that far-away evening at Trouville had nearly swept her 
off her feet. Perhaps if the very next day the wind of 
events had not blown them apart. . # . . At any rate, ever 
since, through all the vicissitudes of her life, the memory 
of him as he was then had remained with her. Not, of 
course, that she thought of him always or even often; she 
was not cherishing an undying love; she had not ever 
been in love with Peter. But now and then in the midst 
of tedious or sordid conditions the thought of his restless 
youthful radiance would recur to her like a breath of 
romance ; and afterward she would think, smiling a little, 
that he, too, was growing older all this time, and would 
wonder how he was changing. 

Then one day he burst in upon her, and she felt herself 
shrivel into an old woman; for Peter was just the samel 
As vividly as on that evening at TrouviUe — oh, worse than 
that! as vividly as in her memories of him — she felt him 
again as youth, romance. More vividly even; for, though 
Peter was just the same as to youth, she recognized tlutt 
his personality was richer, more alert, more clmrged with 
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power. It was tragic that he would never now look at her 
with desire as he had so many years ago, but far more 
tragic that even if he did she could never feel again that 
alow, delicious, creeping thrill she had felt then. She was 
old and he was young, not with an arrested youth, but 
with a magic, unnatural, unfair youth. He tired her ter- 
ribly ; he wore her out. And each time that she saw him 
she felt older, sadder. But, for all that, he aroused at 
once a stronger affection in her than she had ever before 
felt for any one. She would give him, she knew, anything 
he wanted of her. But suppose he had wanted love ; would 
she give him that? How could she when, being old, she 
did not have it left to give? At this she understood all 
at once that he would be incapable of asking love of her. 
He wovld dsk of one only what one Jiad to give. This 
was why she esteemed him dangerous, in this she seemed 
to see him, — ^that, unselfish, warm-hearted, without ego- 
tism, as he was, he yet took from every one the best, the 
highest gift, one had to give. She was perpetually on her 
guard against him, not for herself but for others; and 
this, too, tired her. 

In spite of her conscience's disapproval of the plan, she 
took Elsie because Peter demanded it, and did with the 
girl what he ordered her to do. But with weary persist- 
ence she watched over.Elsie till her glimpse of the danger 
to another finer personality convinced her that Elsie was 
not in jeopardy. Poor Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord ! Out of one 
responsibility into another! Her work with Elsie aged 
her too. For, though the girl was cold, hard, unemotional, 
save in her attachment to her hero, she was vividly ter- 
ribly young. It was as if now the dreary leit-motiv of 
age were eternally droning in the Englishwoman's mind. 

In the weeks that preceded the Arabian fgte she looked 
forward to it with an increasing apprehensiveness. At 
first she imagined it as a kind of festival of youth ; and this 
was bad enough. But then to her tired saddened mind it 
began little by little to take shape as something more 
ominous, as a stupendous scheme with which to conquer 
Mrs. Cornish, like some callous, reckless, mediaeval act of 
tyranny, when a prince would arrest the inhabitants of 
an entire city merely to gain possession of a single enemy 
whom he knew to be among them, TV^ \!^r». \&s^^ \iS8t 
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wretched; for though she had seen Annette but three 
times, the young woman seemed to her very lovable, and 
to know so little about life. Positively Mrs. Carr-Rum- 
ford was growing to think of Peter as an ogre. 

The truth is, of course, that she went much too far. 
That was the sort of mind she had. Clever, intelligent, 
well-trained woman as she was, it was her defect to err on 
the side of subtlety. She was apt to attribute delicate 
complex motives to actions that were most likely the result 
of very simple impulses. Peter would have been amazed 
to the point of laughter — or pity — ^if he had known what 
a malevolent giant he had grown to appear to his 0I4 
friend. 

Well, in the meantime it was a good thing that Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford had Elsie to coach for the party. The 
girPs matter-of-fact nature and cold hard directness were 
an unrecognized tonic. The Englishwoman drilled her 
protegee steadily, and had her own dressmaker help th^ 
girl with her costume. Mrs. Carr-Rumford disapproved 
remorsefully of what she was doing ; but she could not help 
being ironically proud of the progress Elsie had made 
under her. Years, she knew, would have to pass before 
what the girl had learned would become second nature; 
but so long as Elsie watched herself, kept herself in check, 
she was perfect even now. 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford had certainly more conscience, more 
honour, more ideals than Peter; but she had a narrower 
range of sympathy. She could not possibly like Elsie 
Cook. However, she could and did admire the girl in an 
aloof unemotional way; and when on the evening of the 
party Elsie arrived at the Englishwoman's flat, slipped off 
(not ungracefully, in a fairly successful imitation of her 
teacher's own manner) the long blue cloak the English- 
woman had lent her, and appeared, slender, erect and 
glowing, in her costume, Mrs. Carr-Rumford drew a deep 
breath of admiration. 

The girl flushed with obvious pleasure, but there was 
no softness in her emotion, — ^at least, none was apparent 
to the older woman. 

**Am I all right?'* she asked eagerly. 

**You are very lovely, my dear,'* Mrs. Carr-Rumford 
replied. She did iiot desire gratitvxd*^ Iqt ti^^ <3^^i^ 84ke ; 
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but she felt a faint distaste at the absence of any gratitude 
in the girl's look or voice. 

(After all, you pay for everything, even for virtue. 
Feel certain chiaracteristics to be right, to be what people 
ought morally to possess, cultivate the frail instinct for 
them nobly and austerely in yourself, and it is ten to one 
that you will regard harshly the lack of them in your 
neighbor.) 

**Do you think," Elsie demanded, her eyes glittering, 
**that I shall look as well as any of them there, — as well 
as Mrs. Cornish, for instance?'' 

*'I am sure you will. You look your very best," Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford replied steadily. 

Nevertheless, she had started at the question. This was 
the first time that Elsie of her own accord had mentioned 
Mrs. Cornish's name; and in a flash Mrs. Carr-Rumford 
saw many things. That Elsie, tea, was aware of Peter's 
marauding infatuation, and was filled with jealousy and 
black hatred of her rival; that Elsie's own passion for her 
hero was far deeper and more intense than the English- 
woman had fancied. The vision of it frightened her; it 
was something so different from anything she herself could 
ever have felt, more direct, more earthy, more violent. 
It was primitive. Nevertheless, aloof though she was from 
such stormy emotions, Mrs. Carr-Rumford felt suddenly 
a rare tender sense of pity for the girl. There was some- 
thing so hopeless about the whole thing. She knew Elsie 
to be a rigid, stony, little Puritan at heart, with a positively 
Calvinistic belief in the conventional moral standard for 
women, and she felt, moreover, that the girl did not dream 
of ever being able to marry Peter; yet here was Elsie 
with so appalling a love that she would have given herself 
freely to Peter — and damnation. It was rather superb and 
very touching. 

** Shall we got" Mrs. Carr-Rumford asked gently, ring- 
ing for her maid. ^'Mr. Gresham insisted on taking a 
motor car for us for the evening. It is waiting now. 
Wasn't it kind of him!" 

**Yes," said Elsie. 

And at once the older woman's tenderness vanished. 
For there was no touch of gratitude or even of apprecia- 
tion apparent to her in the jpiV^ \x>tl^^ 
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''After all/' thoaght Mrs. Carr-Bnmford with distaste, 
** there is nothing fine or generous about her love. It is 
merely something primitive and selfish that she cannot 
help.'' 

They talked but little on the way to Marville. They 
were leagues and leagues apart emotionally. But the Eng- 
lishwoman felt the girl tremble now and then with eager- 
ness and excitement. 

Once Elsie repeated her question. ''You're sure 111 be 
quite all right, Mrs. Carr-Rumford!" 

"Quite sure, Elsie. You're much more finished now 
than a month ago, and this sort of thing is far less trying 
than the picnic. There is less of personal observation." 

She was sincere in what she said. She had no fear for 
Elsie. She felt her ward to be invincible. 

And when finally they entered the house she saw that 
her confidence was right. Elsie was perfect She walked 
well, with her head high; she did all the proper things she 
had been taught to do; and if she was nervous she was 
not more so than any elated young girl would reasonably 
be expected to be. Mr. Horace Browne, dressed hand- 
somely as Aladdin, came up to them almost the moment 
they stepped into the garden — one would have said he 
had been waiting for them — and Mrs. Carr-Rumford re- 
linquished Elsie to him with a sigh of relief. 

Left alone, the Englishwoman looked about her in ap- 
preciation. The efiFect was lovely, she thought. She was 
familiar enough with lawn-fetes ; but she fancied that more 
of magic hung over this one than over most. All her sen- 
sations at first were pleasant. Some tenuous spirit of per- 
fection in the scene made her feel restfuUy at home, so 
that she thought, with a faint wistfulness, of costumed 
balls in London and Paris where in her youth she had 
danced happily. 

She walked along the central path, pausing now and 
again to talk with this or that acquaintance. She observed 
Mrs. Kenworthy's imposing entrance as Cleopatra, and 
laughed quietly, without malice. Then a few minutes later 
she witnessed the gay little ovation to Peter, and his 
princely boon to Mr. Kenworthy, and the lawyer's tri- 
umphant carrying-off. She clapped her hands approv- 
ingly; it was so very well done. 
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Yet it was perhaps from this moment that the sense of 
wistfulness began dowly to grow stronger in her. Peter 
seemed so superbly young, so thrillingly full of life, and 
seemed, too, to be so clearly giving the note to the whole 
affair, that the nostalgia of youth crept achingly into Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford's heart. It was not only the question of 
years. She had no absurd desire, heaven knew, to be nine- 
teen again, and talk banal nonsense or listen to it, and 
laugh emptily. At nineteen one had neither taste nor in- 
telligence; one lived in a luminous fog. Ah, but if one 
could be grown-up and still preserve the glamour that had 
hung over people and events, over everything, in youth! 
Peter was somehow conjuring up the glamour, she fancied. 
He was making people remember the breathless enchanted 
delight they had felt as children in reading the Arabian 
Nights. He was making them lemember what romance 
had been. That was it. That was the spirit which hov- 
ered over the garden — romance, — no, the memory of ro- 
mance, the vanishing shadow of its wings in flight. She 
did not know what romance was ; she knew only that when, 
as now, one thought of it, remembered having felt it, its 
present absence made life seem stale and gray and infi- 
nitely empty. She found herself wishing bitterly that 
she had never left England, that she had been more hap- 
pily married, that Rumford had not .... but here she 
caught herself up, knowing that it was not for any of 
these things that she was longing, but only for something 
different than what she had. Was that what romance 
was? Just the longing for something different t She shook 
her head. No, romance was a mood, an angle of vision, 
a way of looking at life. Perhaps romance was merely 
the spirit of illusion. 

The orchestra played perpetually ; laughter and the per- 
fume of roses drifted through the garden ; the little foun- 
tain shone softly in the coloured light of the Japanese 
lanterns; and all these things wakened in the English- 
woman a poignant sadness. 

In the hall, when she had talked, in her turn, for a few 
minutes with Peter, he had said to her: *'Find my friend, 
Annecy Blake, Jane, there's a good girl. I've spoken to 
you of him before. He's about fifty years old, more or 
less; he has a round face with spe<itAal^%\ Vkfc'^s^ ft::t^^^^^ "^jsi* 
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some obscure sort of Moslem — dark red costume; and he's 
the most absurdly timid creature in the world. But he's 
wiser than any of us. You'll like him. He'll be alone in 
some dark comer; you can't possibly miss him." 

She trusted Peter's description. In his sketchy care- 
less account of a personality he usually gave an approxi- 
mately true impression ; and it seemed to Mrs. Carr-Rum- 
ford now that there would be relief and calm in the pres- 
ence of such a shy elderly philosopher. So she set out to 
find Blake; and found him at last. 

She liked him immediately, and perceived in a very few 
minutes that Peter's description of him was the barest 
skeleton. Her delicate trained perceptions (their only 
fault the over-sensitiveness that impelled them to exaj?- 
gerate fragile impressions into undue importance) made 
her presently aware of a richness in Blake's personality, 
which was, if anything, enhanced by the humorous pro- 
tective kindness his absurd timidity aroused in her. 

But when he spoke — of the music that was ** strange and 
foreign-sounding" — ^there was something in his tone — or 
she fancied so — ^that, like a soft hand laid gently on a 
wound, touched to sharper throbbing her own melancholy. 
He, too, she believed, was under the charm, conscious of 
the presence of something lovely that he knew he could 
not have, and longing for it hopelessly. Her fluent an- 
swers — about Borodin and the Russian Ballet — ^were sheer 
mechanics. 

She was too alert now to sensations. "When Blake began 
to speak of Peter, haltingly at first, then with growing ease, 
fear crept into her heart. What he said harmonized so 
well with her own conception of Peter, and because of the 
clearness of his words made the conception so much 
sharper, that she shivered. She listened, breathless, to 
Blake's talk of Order and Disorder, and accepted his defi- 
nition of romance at once, absolutely, without question, 
as a school-girl accepts dogma from her teacher. But 
whereas Blake, who was a man and a dreamer, must have 
thought of a struggle between two forces, one rigorous, 
implacable, essential, the other rebellious, lovely and harm- 
ful, Mrs. Carr-Rumford, who was a woman and practical, 
turned all that he said of the struggle to an intense ex- 
amination of its effect here to-night. Very sharply Blake 
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made her feel the radiant malevolent beauty of the spirit 
that flickered in the air and filled her with longing and 
brushed by her and would have nothing to do with her; 
but more sharply still he made her feel that Mrs. Cornish 
was in danger. Before she came she had already fancied, 
without knowing why, that this was to be a trap for 
Annette ; now the fancy was a clear conviction. 

Poor lady! She gave a whole synopsis of her pathetic 
unhappy state of mind when she told her odd companion 
that she followed Order but did not love it. 

She left Blake (with a warning; it was the best she 
could do) and went out again into the garden. The pret- 
tiness, the unreality, the soft glittering harmony of it all, 
stood to her for disaster, seemed to be inevitably rushing 
toward catastrophe, — and yet they made her ache to have 
them sweep her along too, no matter where. It was pain 
to know herself cut off from them utterly. She had never 
been so wretched; and there was small consolation in the 
perception that also not for years had she felt so alive. 
She could bear no more of it. 

She had to bear a little more, though, — greetings, in- 
vitations to dance, compliments, — ^before she could find 
Peter. But she found him at last, got him to herself, and, 
taking his arm, led him aside. 

'* Peter," she said, after a moment of silence, *'you make 
me wretched!" 

He stopped walking, turned her about, and looked down 
at her quickly. 

*' What's wrong, Jane?" he demanded. 

The kindness in his tone touched her. He was kind, 
she told herself. For all his recklessness, he was kind. 

"You bring up too much loveliness, too much hopeless 
loveliness, romance, all the things one can't have. You 
evoke too much that is fragrant and young and impossi- 
ble. And wrong, and, oh, lovely! You make me fed an 
old, sordid, dreary woman, and, ah, Peter, I could cry!'* 

(And, indeed, tears did spring to the poor woman's 
^es.) 

**0h, I say, Jane, dear old thing, what's the matter?" 
he exclaimed compassionately. "Don't fed that way I 
It's all your fancy. You're tired and worn out. You 
ought to have a month's rest. Convfc wi&\i«t^ TOkaJ^^^'^^Sa. 
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me for a while. Well get some sort of chaperon. All this 
tommy-rot isn't what you say. It's merely a silly garden- 
party that's turning out rather well. Don't, old girl! 
You mustn't!" 

She had control of herself in an instant^ and smiled at 
him faintly. 

''Perhaps I am foolish, Peter," she said, "but truly I 
can't go on with it. I must go back home. Oply do tell 
me what I'm to do with Elsie. It would break her heart 
to be carried off so early." 

''Truly— you want to got" he asked gently, disregard- 
ing her question. "I was going to ask you to let me take 
you to supper when it's served." 

"That was sweet of you," she murmured, touched again. 
"But I can't, Peter. What about Elsie t" 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Oh, that's less than noth- 
ing, ' ' he observed. ' ' Let 's see. ' ' He paused for a moment 
to reflect. "Simplest thing in the world. Send the motor 
car back here after it's brought you to your flat. I'll see 
to taking Elsie home in it when the show's over. Ill ask 
the Cornishes to take her to their house when they go, so 
that I can pick her up there. That way she won't have 
the appearance of stajdng on here with me permanently," 
he concluded, with a laugh. 

Mrs. Carr-Rumford nodded, relieved. She was not at 
all afraid for Elsie. She was afraid, she supposed, for Mrs. 
Cornish, — at least, she had been a little while before; but 
now in a sudden revulsion from her overstrung fancy she 
saw Peter as only a very kind, strong and gentle young 
man, and felt remorseful. She put herself in his han<£ 
with a sigh of relaxation. 

He deserted his party for her, treated her as though 
she were an unhappy child, made her come upstairs to 
his study (for he said she must not go at once like this), 
pulled an easy chair to the open window for her, and made 
her drink a glass of champagne. 

She obeyed him in everything gratefully. 

From her place by the window she could look down at 
the entire fete, seeing it confusedly through the bright 
panoply of coloured lanterns that covered it. The room in 
which they sat was quiet and half obscure; and, though 
the sound of the musie and laughter and mingled ind^ 
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tingaishable voices rose to them, it came as though from 
some detached scene, — ^as though from a stage, she thought; 
and also, seen from here, the garden looked smaller. 

''It is very pretty,*' she said, as she rose to go. "Thaiik 
you, Peter, for bringing me here. All one needs for sanity 
is a point of view.*' 

''That's what Blake thinks, I imagine," Peter returned 
lightly. "Shouldn't wonder if you two were more alike 
ihaxi one would naturally fancy. Did you find him?" 

"Oh, yes, I found him," she replied, with a small resid- 
ual touch of fear. "He is a darling. He told me what 
romance is." And she moved toward the door. 

"Did he now?" exclaimed Peter, laughing. "I must 
get him to tell me." 

They were on the stairway, he a step or two behind 
her, for the stairs were narrow. 

"Oh," she observed, "111 tell you what he said. That 
you are romance." 

"I?" he cried; and his tone was so strange that she 
turned in surprise. 

He had paused and was looking down at her with a 
curious bitter smile. She was afraid she had in some way 
offended him; but before she could speak again the look 
was gone and he was laughing. He saw to having her car 
called, and put her into it himself. ^ 

"Good-bye," he said, holding her hand for a moment 
"I'm awfully sorry, Jane; but all you need is rest." 

The car moved off, and she sank back on the cushions. 
The wistful sadness of h^r mood remained ; but Peter had 
smoothed away all the rest, all that was sharp and painful. 
She thought of him with grateful tenderness. He was so 
kind that he could not be really bad, she told herself. She 
refused to go into the problem more deeply than that. But 
she wondered vaguely why he had looked so strange and 
unhappy for that one instant dn the stairs. She gave it 
up, with a shake of her head. She was too tired and, she 
added quietly without bitterness, too old. 



CHAPTER XIX 



Annette had not seen Peter Gresham (until this night 
of festival) since the evening that her husband had 
brought him to dinner and she had been so cold to him 
and afterward when he was gone had thrown herself 
weeping on her bed. The days were very miserable, full 
of aching desire. She had moments of such sharp longing 
for his presence that she was almost afraid of crying his 
name aloud, — as, indeed, at night, alone in her room, with 
her face pressed down upon the pillows of her bed, she did 
cry it, over and over again. The knowledge that if he was 
thinking of her at all it must be harshly, with resentment, 
as of a trivial coquette, was keen pain. Her frustrated 
love was pitiful, pitiful too the fact that this drama play- 
ing itself out intensely in her soul, marching along as if 
to some gusty solution, had no conceivable solution, no 
point, was meaningless, — ^was just suffering and desire and 
violence that led nowhere. But more pitiful still was 
Annette's helplessness. She had no plan, no faintest idea 
of what she must do. She did not even know what she 
wanted. That is, she wanted Peter, of course, but she 
did not know what she wanted of him. She was more 
than ever incapable of thought. Annette was like some 
innocent uncomprehending victim of a vast war. 

Her own feelings were to her the greatest myirtery of 
all. She could not think things out; everything was con- 
fused in a kind of rebellious anarchy — rebellious against 
what? She was wretched because she had treated Peter so 
badly at her house and did not know why she had treated 
him badly. Her state of mind was like that of a man in a 
wild revolutionary crowd, swept along in spite of himself 
into passion without knowing why. 

But if Annette's mind was impossibly confused her in- 
stincts were not. They went directly to the point. 

232 
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Through them she felt the impending Arabian fete to be 
somehow an outlet for her emotion, so that upon it her 
fancy dwelt perpetually in sheer relief. There was no 
thought in her attitude, only feeling. But without this 
feeling to sustain her she could hardly have endured the 
wretchedness of these days. She lived, while she waited, in 
a kind of fog, alone. No one seemed real to her — ^least of 
all, her husband; she felt nothing toward him; she saw 
him dimly through the fog. In their motor car on the way 
to the fete she talked to him and he to her ; but it was as 
though he were not there. 

At the door of Peter's house she began to live. The 
charm of the small lantern-hung street, the magnificence 
of the two guardian slaves, and, then, inside, the lights, 
the rugs, the swish of robes, — she drew a deep breath. It 
was not as though these things were a pleasant perfume 
to her ; it was as though they composed an atmosphere es- 
sential to her life. What she thought is immaterial ; what 
she felt was an immense desire to be caught up and swept 
away in it. 

But one thing, one necessity, still chained her (so her 
instincts unerringly told her) , held her back from the self- 
abandon she craved. On her heart was something like 
the burden of a heavy sin that she must get rid of before 
the fete could bear her off. She was like a person who has 
been hypnotized and told when in the hypnotic state that 
after he is awakened he must do this or that small act, 
must go to the window, or pick a flower, or adjust his collar. 
Just so — ^unconsciously, as a command, a thing to be done, 
— ^hung this duty upon Annette. She did not consider 
how it was to be performed ; it simply had to be. 

So: ''Forgive me!" she said at once to Peter, when in 
the hallway she gave him her hand. 

She saw a sudden light flash up in his face, then die 
down swiftly, leaving his eyes sombre. 

'"ipba-nk you," he replied simply. 

y, was all that they said then ; but it was quite enough 
t/st: Annette. The burden was gone. She fairly floated 
out into the garden. Nor did it once occur to her that 
this was a strange bit of conversation to hold in the midst 
of so many people. Probably it had not been overheard; 
but as to that Aiinette did not even wonder. 
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She did not exclaim over the loveliness of the spectacle, 
as Blake and Mr. Kenworthy and Mrs. Carr-Bumford had 
exclaimed. They had been wistfully outside; she was o| 
it — ^breathed it, drifted in it like a feather in a light 
breeze. As soon expect a mermaid to exclaim over the 
beauty of the sea! Annette's only attempt to put herself 
outside was in the confused words she said to Mr. Ken- 
worthy, and it was a failure. The thought of Peter was 
no longer pain to her. Everything was just right. He 
was there, a part of this perfect world, as she was. So 
might two lovers' souls in paradise feel toward one an- 
other. (But the simile will hold only for Annette. What- 
ever Peter was feeling, it was certainly not this dreamy 
exalted satisfaction.) 

And at the same time it was for her as though only he 
and she were real. For a long while after she entered 
the garden she did not see him, while she did see scores 
of others, and talked with them a little, and was talked 
to by them a great deal. For never before had Annette 
been so courted. It was as though men who had known 
her for years had never seen her till now. They thronged 
about her. No matter! They were to her only brUliant 
appropriate shadows. 

Once she caught sight of Elsie, who was walking with 
fiorace Browne; and went up to her. She thought the 
girl's eyes looked hostilely at her, and that Elsie's words 
seemed constrained ; and while the two young women talked 
together, and for a few minutes after they had separated, 
Annette was conscious of a strange discomfort. But it 
vanished presently, and was forgotten. 
. She was perpetually aware of the music from the orches- 
tra, as of something thrilling in her own body. It flowed 
within her like the blood of her veins. And so when danc- 
ing began Annette danced as she had never danced before. 
She was besieged clamorously by innumerable applicants, 
and she danced with each and any of them indiscrimi- 
nately. They had no personality for her. They were only 
phantoms. 

But when at last after a long, long time Peter came, the 
ghosts evaporated like immaterial mist in sunlight. She 
did not even have to brush them away. She went up to 
Peter naturally — one real person to another — ^and they 
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danced together. She was giddy with the joy of complete 
life. Until to-night she had never known what it was to 
live. Her hand that lay in Peter's tingled. She was con- 
scious of sensation in every nerve of her body. Even her 
hair felt alive. 

Neither Peter nor Annette spoke until the music 
ceased. Then as a matter of course she put her hand 
within his arm and let him lead her slowly down one of 
the curving garden paths. 

*' Thank you," he murmured. 

*'0h, don't thank me!" she exclaimed softly. '*I am 
happy!" 

He drew a deep breath; but he said nothing. 

They strolled thus along path after path; and ghosts 
hailed them with unreal words and phantom laughter, aiid 
they answered, — as one might talk, in pleasantry, to the 
moving figures on a cinema film. Presently the music 
began again, and the gay spectres drifted back, for the 
most part, from the shadowy edges of the garden to the 
centre, where the dancing was. But Annette and Peter 
strolled on, as before. 

At last they came to the remotest corner of the garden 
and the little door in the wall, the door that Annette had 
exclaimed over on her first visit, when Peter had just taken 
the house. 

''Oh," she cried, "see! It is almost hidden now with 
the shrubbery!" (And, indeed, it and they were fairly 
hemmed about with the dark heavy foliage of spread- 
ing lilac bushes as tall as trees, that concejded the wall 
here.) *'It is as hard to find as the gate to paradise, — 
only that is not right either, for paradise is here in- 
side." 

''You think so — ^Annette?" he said unsteadily, faciner 
her suddenly. 

Her heart leaped and set to beating violently at the 
sound of her name on his lips ; but she was not conscious 
of any wrong, only of a happiness so sharp as to be pain- 
ful. She gazed at him tremulously. 

"Annette," he said hoarsely, his mouth twitching, "you 
know I love you ! " 

She pressed her hands to her breast, but he caught them 
both, and drew her toward him. 
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**How the devil can I be sane," he went on fiercely, 
"and behave as IVe tried to, when you're so lovely!" 

She was giddy with emotion ; she felt his eyes burning 
hers. She did not reply, but held his hands tightly and 
pressed them against her heart. 

** Annette," he cried, "kiss me!" 

Then finally she spoke, brokenly, panting a little. 

"I will — ^kiss you," she said, "and then everything — 
will be perfect — and finished — ^and we will never see — 
each other — ^again." 

She saw a spasm shake his face; then her lips were 
against his, and her whole body, held close in her lover's 
arms, was trembling with the intensity of her emotion. 
She had no idea that a kiss could be like that. She sank 
back at last dizzily, and would have fallen had he not sup- 
ported her. 

"Annette," he murmured, kissing her hand repeatedly, 
"I love you! Say you love me!" 

"Of course I love you!" she replied, drawing her palm 
across her misty eyes. "How could I help it?" 

He started suddenly. "I thought I heard some one," 
he said. 

She smiled. "Heard some one? What does any one 
matter ? ' ' 

"That is sweet of you," he whispered, gazing at her 
steadily, "but we must go back to the others — ^for your 
sake, Annette darling." 

The words thrilled in her heart. She pressed her hand 
once more to her breast, then laid it again on Peter's 
arm. 

"I love you, Peter," she said dreamily. "You are mas- 
ter — ^I just obey. I do what you tell me — ^to-night To- 
night is all there is." 

They returned without speaking again, — only that just 
as he handed her over to a young man who besought her 
to dance, she whispered once more to Peter that she loved 
him. 

All the rest of the evening was a golden mist. Some one 
took her to supper at one of the little tables that suddenly 
appeared about the garden, and after supper the shadow 
of her husband came up and told her that Gresham had 
asked tbem not to go until neatly the last, and to take Miss 
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Cook home with them for a little while when they went, 
and why. 

Then, still later, they did go, and took Elsie with them, 
and talked with her for half an hour in the drawing-room 
of their house until. Peter appeared and carried the girl 
oflP. But aU this was vague to Annette, — ^vague and dis- 
tant even the feeling in Elsie's presence that the girl was 
somehow hostile. 

Annette's husband complimented Annette on her suc- 
cess. ''Best-looking woman there to-night,'* he remarked, 
with bluff affection, and patted her cheek. 

She did not mind; he was not intruding; it was not 
real. She only smiled vaguely, said ''thank you" and 
*' good-night" and that it had been a lovely party, hardly 
knowing what words she was speaking, then went lightly 
up the stairs to her room. 

She was not now tinglingly conscious of her body, as she 
had been in her lover's presence. Instead, she felt almost 
bodiless, as though she were floating on a cloud. 

No faintest touch of remorse disturbed her joy. She 
had felt none — ^not a shadow — ^just now when her husband 
had praised her, and — ^more than that — ^there had been 
none beneath the words that she had spoken to Peter in 
the garden when she had told him breathlessly that she 
would kiss him, and that that would be the end, and they 
would never see each other afterward. For this time it 
was not some other force that spoke the words for her, 
not Order, nor yet any sense of right and wrong of her 
own. Right and Wrong were suspended. Order for once 
was tricked, evaded. The little door in the garden kept 
him out. He might beat against it; he could not burst 
through. The garden was protected by a sorcerer's glow- 
ing line that Order could not pass. No, it was Annette's 
own vivid instinct that spoke for her, — ^her instinct, telling 
her that this night began and finished everything, that, 
just as there had never been a past, so tiiere was no future 
possible. 

In this her instinct was infallible. Peter and his fete 
had in truth — at least, for Annette — conjured up a differ- 
ent world. It was, no doubt, a perverse world, in that it 
contained the seeds of death, could not but work against 
the orderly forces which create l\i^ ^xA \waisfc '^ <eciSss^^\ 
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and it was certainly an artificial world. Nevertheless, it 
was profoundly Annette's world, the only one (though 
until to-night she had never entered its borders) in which 
she could be her full true self. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that it was an impossible world. It is not a para- 
dox, only a troubled perception of truth, to note that some 
individuals are born for impossible, impracticable, wrong- 
headed worlds. They cannot exist in them, — ^no one can; 
yet only in them can they really live. 



It was rare for Mrs. Carr-Rumford to go so completely 
wrong as in her unpleasant judgment upon Elsie. If the 
girl simply assented frigidly to the Englishwoman's ob- 
servation about Peter's kindness (in providing them with 
a motor car) it was not from lack of gratitude. Elsie's 
whole personality was in an ardent glow of gratitude to- 
ward Peter. But it was a jealous gratitude, too deep and 
personal to be shared with any one else. In truth, Elsie, to 
whom this night promised much that during all her bitter, 
stony young life she had desired above everything else in 
the world, was now almost careless of this complete satis- 
faction, so far more violent was her useless passion of love 
and gratitude for Peter. It swept her directly away from 
the things she had so calculatingly craved, and so it was in 
a sense her redemption. Nor was it so selfish a passion as 
her unsympathetic judge believed. The girl's intense jeal- 
ousy would have made her sacrifice, torture, mangle (if 
she could only have done so) any other woman who should 
become dear to Peter; but for Peter himself — of whom 
she asked nothing except kindness — Elsie would do 
anything— cut her throat, or go back forever to the 
shop. 

Of course the old tenacious desire for what she consid- 
ered success was still with her. (The entire content of a 
life does not evaporate so swiftly.) Thus it would be silly 
to pretend that there was no triumph in her emotion when 
(in a motor car!) she was drawn within the glittering 
radius of the fete, and when, a moment later, she passed, 
an invited guest (every bit as invited as Mrs. Cornish) 
through the magic portals. She was nervous at first, but 
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careful to keep control of herself ; soon she grew calm. 

This was IT. This was life as she had imagined it to be 
in that world to which she ached to belong. It was like 
things she had seen on the stage. That is, even to her un- 
trained perceptions it was clear that this was more — more 
Right than anything the stage had offered her, but it shed 
the same joyous glamour, only heightened. 

Horace Browne came forward almost as soon as she en- 
tered the garden. He was gorgeous in scarlet and orange 
velvet. At first she did not recognize him. 

' ' Oh, ' ' she said then, ' ' it 's you, Mr. Browne ! ' ' 

''Yes,'' he replied gaily. **You perceive who I am?" 

She shook her head. 

* ' No ? Why, Aladdin. You see my lamp ? ' ' 

'*0h, yes, of course," she assented. 

Elsie had never heard of Aladdin; Mrs. Carr-Bumford 
had neglected to mention him. Such romance as had pene- 
trated Elsie's limited imagination had come from moving, 
pictures and the theatre. She was quite unacquainted with 
fairy tales, and it is probable that if they had been given 
her to read she would, even when a child, have despised 
them. Also she would never have recognized as a lamp this 
small metal object with a long neck. But she wad com- 
pletely mistress of herself, able to conceal her ignorance 
calmly. There was so much Elsie did not know, that she 
was becoming inured to not understanding things. Im- 
mense unexplored continents stretched beyond the one 
sterile bit of country that was hers. She intended to learn 
about some of them, — those that could export to her things 
of practical advantage; as to most of them she was quite 
incurious ; exploration for its own sweet sake did not lure 
her; she had an insular nature. (In which she was really 
not very different from most of the inhabitants of the 
world she envied.) The question of Aladdin, for example, 
left her quite cold. She did not care who Aladdin was; 
she would probably not again come in contact with him 
after to-night. 

''Genuine, my lamp, I assure you!'* Horace Browne 
went on brightly. "It may look Florentine; but don't let 
that deceive you. It's the genuine Arabian article. The 
proof is that I rubbed it just now and wished for you to 
come, — and here you are I Now I rub it %%ibKsi^ ^^s^ ^ess^^— 
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so — and wish to have you spend the whole evening in my 
company. You can't help yourself." 

Although ignorant of the conventions of magic, Elsie 
was quick-witted enough to catch the drift of Horace's re- 
marks. 

''Well/' she observed sagaciously, *'you never can tell 
about lamps. That's an awfuUy small one to ask so much 
of. You ought to have an electric arc-light." 

(A bit crude, perhaps, and still not without a touch of 
underbred pertness, but an immense advance in subtlety 
over what Elsie could have done three months earlier.) 

The young man made a grimace. 

*'You're cruel," he said. '*I feel that you're going to 
be cruel to me perpetually. Well, I suppose any one who 
looks as you do has a right to be cruel," he added, with a 
gaze of such frank admiration that Elsie flushed faintly. 
She cared nothing at all for Horace Browne. Even in this 
softening light, and dressed like some splendid prince, he 
did not stir her fancy — she had so little to stir ; he was to 
her simply a good-looking young man in a very fine cos- 
tume. But she was sensitive to pleasure in his admiration 
— or in any one else's. 

She let him give her his arm and lead her away. 

Her eyes devoured the spectacle greedily. She felt an 
immense elation at being a part of this splendour. She 
walked proudly. She admired the beauty and perfection 
of everything — ^the fountain, the lights, the music, the peo- 
ple, — especially the people; and she was to some extent 
aware of the glamour; yet it was principally as success, 
elegance, the real thing — ^that she viewed the fete. Her 
surroundings did not translate themselves for her into 
enchantment. No elusive spirit brushed her with his wings. 
That was not the kind of soul Elsie possessed. There was 
no mysticism in her. 

Probably Horace Browne was much more under the spell 
than she. For there was an odd elation in his manner and 
in his frothy flow of words that even Elsie, not wont 
to remark such futile intangible things, observed; with 
characteristic directness attributing it to the fact that he 
was in love with her. There was a cold triumph in the 
knowledge that he adored her (**was dippy about her," 
/9b0 would have said in the old daytf) , ^^t. kasj than one 
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would imagine. For the thought that Horace loved her 
awoke witMn her the painful sense of how much she loved 
Peter. It did not, however, make her sorry for Horace. 
His sufferings touched her not at all. A strange nature, 
Elsie's, — ^flawlessly hard save for the one crack. 

*' Bully idea of Peter Gresham's! He ought to be canon- 
ized for it — or whatever it is you do in Arabia instead of 
canonizing," her escort babbled on. "He's showing up 
how beautiful night is in July; that's what he's doing. 
I'd forgotten — ^we'd all forgotten — except you, Miss Cook; 
but here we find out again. Perfume of roses in every 
breath we draw! Great! But there's no need of my ex- 
pressing it to you. Good Lord ! Shall a snail give lectures 
on beauty to a butterfly?" 

**0h," said Elsie, carefully demure, ''you're not exactly 
a snail, Mr. Browne." 

(She certainly did not follow his remarks in detail — she 
could not; but she sensibly understood him to mean that 
the garden and the party were very nice and that she 
adorned them. As for her flicker of wit, that had not been 
trained into her. She was capable of that before her edu- 
cation had even begun. Only then she would have been 
more exhaustive. ' ' You 're no snail ! You 're a six-cylinder 
Packard running on high. Slow down!" she woidd have 
said. What she had learned, besides to chasten the natural 
floridity of language, was to speak only the beginning of 
her thought. This came hard to her. It seemed a shame, 
a waste, to leave out all the really important part. Never- 
theless, she had obediently trained herself to it. One may 
safely admire the achievement.) 

' ' Cruel ! ' ' cried Horace, with a rueful laugh. ' ' But 1 11 
be as slow and submissive as you like. You've only to 
command me in anything. I and the lamp are your slaves. 
Look! Over there is Mrs. Kenworthy as Cleopatra! Oh, 
giddy! And there's her younger daughter, Mildred, near 
her. You met her at the picnic, you remember. She's a 
bride of the harem." 

"Oh," exclaimed Elsie, genuinely shocked, "she's bare- 
footed!" 

"Oh, yes, quite! But not nearly so much so as her sis- 
ter. You should see H616ne. Mildred's feet are only bare; 
Hel^ne's are positively naked-, one xiolw'^ ^Xv^s^cv.' ' 
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The paths through which the two walked were full of 
gay figures, and many a young rajah and caliph spoke to 
Horace and hovered about tentatively for a few minutes 
as though hoping to be asked to remain (for Elsie was 
very beautiful) ; but Horace was unresponsive, coldly so. 
He kept the girl's arm tightly in his and steered her skil- 
fully away from trespassers. For her part, she would have 
preferred to meet all these society people, and feel herself 
admired by them ; but she was still aware that Horace was 
her opportunity. Somehow the brightness had mostly gone 
out of the thought, and then, too, she did not really see 
how she was ever going to be able to marry Horace. He 
would give her up when he found out what she was. But 
Peter had told her to behave thus and so; she simply 
obeyed. 

Horace, presumably showing her the garden's every 
nook, got her at last into a secluded arbor, and begged her 
to sit down on the stone bench within it. She assented, 
but reluctantly. He stood in front of her, all tie gaiety 
suddenly gone from his face. 

She saw that his lipfei twitched. He moistened them with 
his tongue. 

Miss Cook,'' he began haltingly, in a strained voice, 
you — ^you always keep me away from you. I feel as 
though there were a — a — glass case all around you. I can't 
see it, but when I try to come near to you my hand strikes 
the cold glass." 

She looked at him in silence. He shook his head im- 
patiently. 

'* That's not what I wanted to say," he went on des- 
perately. ''Miss Cook, I — ^I — ^love you very much; and 
would you care to — ^marry me?" 

There was triumph enough in all this for Elsie, more 
triumph even than she knew, for she had turned the bright 
and dapper Horace into a stammering boy; but she felt 
strangely little exultation. He still did not know that she 
was only a shop-girl. Yet it was not that either. There 
was surely glory enough in proving that, with the handicap 
of a bad environment removed, she could succeed as weU 
as any one, could accomplish what H61ene Kenworthy, for 
example, could not. No, something else came in to spoil 
or belittle her victory. 
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"Oh, Mr. Qresham!'' she was thinking. "If this were 
only you ! If you'd say such things to me I — ^I believe I 'd 
die of joy!'' 

And at the thought her hand went instinctively to her 
heart, and her jnouth drooped into a sad, almost tender 
curve. 

Poor Horace ! He thought, no doubt, — and, if so, reason- 
ably — ^that these signs of emotion were for him. He threw 
himself down beside Elsie upon the stone bench and took 
one of her hands. 

''Miss Cook — ^no, Elsie — ^you do care a little for me? Or 
anyway you feel that maybe you can some day? I know 
you must have been used to everything lovely all your life. 
I can feel that — ^you're so fine! But I'd try to make you 
happy. That would be all I'd think about. We — ^we'd 
travel if you liked." He paused and gazed at her plead- 
ingly. 

She drew her hand away from him slowly. She was ner- 
vous and confused, too many thoughts and emotions crowd- 
ing into her neat narrow mind. There was the problem of 
what to say, and the certainty (heightened by Horace's 
words) that he was all wrong in his judgment of her, and 
would be shocked and scomf iil if he knew the truth ; and 
then there was the bitter aversion that she felt to having 
this man make love to her. She wanted all that he could 
give her — oh, yes! But she did not want his love. She 
hated him for offering it. The only love she wapted was 
Peter's, — and that she could not have, not ever, ever! A 
thrill of unhappiness went through her. But she knew 
what Peter had told her to say to Horace; so she said it, 
and said it well, too, being shaken with emotions. How 
was Horace Browne to know that they were none of them 
for him? 

"I — ^I don't know, Mr. Browne," she said. "You're 
very nice to me. But I can't answer you — ^yet — ^for a few 
days. Th-there are some things that ... I mean, I can't 
tell you just now." 

He started. "There isn't anybody else? Please say 
there isn't!" 

(Poor Horace! To what classicism is he reduced whose 
sole aim has ever been originality !) 

The girl 's heart was full of pain. 1\ \ft^ «sx \ssssssikk^^ 
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effort to say no, but she said it, in a low tremulous voice. 

''No, — ^there — ^there isn't any one else/' 

* ' Oh, then 1 11 hope that you will — ^will care for me ! " he 
cried joyfully. 

She got up. ** Please let's go back now, Mr. Browne,'* 
she said. 

It was soon after this that they met Mrs. Cornish. The 
meeting was not a pleasant one to Elsie. For Elsie's mind 
was no shadowy place full of mysterious half-lights; emo- 
tions and sensations in it stood out sharply like sparse 
trees in the hot sunlight of an arid southern landscape, 
and just as strong as was her passion of love for Peter, so 
strong was her passion of hate for Annette. Moreover, 
though she had but a partial perception of Annette's grace, 
and no understanding at all of what characteristics went 
to create it, she did, with an infinite bitterness, recognize 
that Annette was her superior. (Who, indeed, can be sure 
in what the superiority lay? Perhaps just in the fact that 
Annette could not hate.) 

Elsie had learned much in self-repression from Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford, but not enough to keep now all traces of 
hatred from her eyes and from the constrained tones of 
her voice, though she struggled hard. She smothered her 
hatred until it showed as only a dull-glowing sulkiness. 
It was the best she could do. 

' ' By Jove ! ' ' said Horace. ' ' I never saw Annette Cornish 
looking so well. She's positively radiant!" 

It was an unfortunate remark for him, since it aroused a 
cold furious vindictiveness in Elsie. She granted Horace 
no further favours, insisted on his presenting his friends 
to her, and then dismissed him with a command not to re- 
turn to her for a whole hour. 

When, after a time, dancing began, Elsie had plenty of 
partners ; for she was really beautiful, and such dances as 
she knew she danced well and gracefully, if without much 
abandon. Horace hung about wistfully, or danced and 
gazed at her over his partner's shoulder; but she ignored 
him. She relieved her soul considerably in making him 
suffer; so that before long the triumph of her presence 
here and of her personal success with all these important 
people was once more uppermost. 

But when Peter appeared aiid ^^ecA. ^Tii^ht to Mrs. 
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Cornish and danced with her, ah, then for Elsie all joy 
went out of the fete! Nothing remained to her but pain 
and black jealousy. After a little she would not dance 
any more, pleaded fatigue, and made her companion of the 
moment take her to a bench near-by, whence she could 
look on. 

The music ceased, and she saw Annette drift away on 
Peter's arm. Elsie rose impulsively to her feet. 

'*0h,'' she exclaimed confusedly, but still not quite for- 
getting her training, *' please forgive me! There is some 
one over there that I must speak to," — and walked swiftly 
off into the dissolving throng of dancers. But she kept her 
head ; and there was so much movement, this way and that, 
that she was inconspicuous. Nobody surely would have 
thought that she was deliberately pursuing any one. Yet 
all the time she was watching Annette and Peter, and, as 
much as she dared, following them. She watched them 
wander along one path and another. Sometimes, with a 
pang of anguish, she would lose sight of them; then sud- 
denly she would catch a fresh glimpse of Peter's white 
turban with the red stone that throbbed in the light like 
Elsie's own heart. 

The music began again, and the guests trooped back to- 
ward the canvas-spread strip of ground, leaving the edges 
of the garden bare. Elsie must be more careful now. She 
clung to the shadows. Once she saw Horace Browne look- 
ing eagerly here and there — ^for her, of course. She 
pressed back into some bushes, setting her teeth together 
fiercely, until he had gone by ; but her eyes went again and 
again to the comer where last she had caught sight of the 
two she sought; and as soon as Horace was at a safe dis- 
tance she glided out and hurried silently toward that spot. 
She hated it,-^it was such a secluded spot. 

Yes, there they were, she thought, as she drew near, pant- 
ing. She heard their voices faintly. 

With infinite precaution she stole around the side of the 
great lilac until, through the foliage, she could see, as well 
as hear them. 

The lovers were facing each other silently ; but there was 
something in their silence which made Elsie writhe. She 
stared murderously at Annette. She hated her! She 
hated her! 
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Then Peter spoke ; and hot tears of suffering sprang to 
poor Elsie's eyes. To hear for the first t^me that tone in 
' his voice — ^in such a way! 

Annette answered trfemnlously. **I will kiss yon — and 
then everything will be perfect — and that will be all. " 

Elsie knew it would not be all, — ^but, even though it were, 
that one kiss would break her heart. 

The next moment the lovers were in each other's arms. 

A shudder shook the girl from head to foot. She put 
her hand before her eyes, then lowered it suddenly, and 
looked again. She uttered a low moan of pain. 

At the sound Peter started and stared about him, and 
Elsie fled blindly. 

She hurried along the obscurest path that she could find, 
and at last, leaving even that and pushing through some 
shrubbery, came to the garden wall. She stood beside it, 
hidden from every one, for many minutes, her hot face 
pressed to the cool stone. 

Jealousy, we are always told, is ugly, — ^and, indeed, its 
ugliness is plain enough; but this would seem a rather 
smug manner of considering it. Why always reflect upon 
it so aesthetically? Jealousy is the strongest of all the pas- 
sions and the most abominably painful, and pain is always 
Tigly; yet that does not make one's flrst thought before the 
contorted face of a man whose arm or leg has been crushed : 
*'Ah, how ugly he is!" 

No one can describe what Elsie went through in these 
minutes by the wall, — ^the agony in her thought of Peter, 
the hatred of Annette, that swept over her in sharp recur- 
rent waves of pain. How she ever composed herself enough 
to go back to the fete it is hard to imagine. But she did 
so at last, feeling weak, worn-out and dulled, with only a 
steady ache remaining in her exhausted heart All her 
pride in being at the party was burned away. Nobody now 
was less self-conscious than she. 

Horace came up to her humbly, like a dog that has been 
punished, and does not know for what, but asks pardon all 
the same. 

Elsie was not cruel to him any longer. He did not mat- 
ter. Nothing mattered. The world was a miserable empti- 
ness. She had as soon be with Horace as with any one else. 
And it was even a kind of xeliet to i&ut herself completely 
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in his hands and let him look out for her. He conld have 
kissed her now (if he had only known it) and she would not 
have resisted. For there was so complete a hopelessness in 
the poor girl's mind that she was hardly alive. The only 
bit of life remaining was in her hate for Annette ; and even 
that was no longer vivid and spasmodic, but, rather, was 
like some ugly cowed beast that crouched and growled. 

Her one faint touch of comfort was in the moral superi- 
ority that she felt to Annette. She believed sincerely that 
Mrs. Cornish was wicked. If there had not been too much 
personal pain she would have been shocked by what she 
had seen. For in Elsie's stem code there was nothing but 
black and white. If a girl gave herself illicitly to a man 
she was ruined ; but, anyway, that was her own affair. In 
a married woman it was wickedness. Why, the LAW gave 
the woman's husband the right to divorce her, — ^maybe 
even to kill her! Mrs. Cornish was a pariah! 

Elsie managed to talk a little to her escort ; and he did 
not seem to observe that she was in any way changed. 
Probably he was too much in love to observe it. He was 
radiant. 

"Everything's magic!" he cried delightedly. **Look! 
Little tables appear from nowhere, — and white cloths! 
Presto! Bless your heart, Peter Gresham! You'll go to 
supper with me, won't you, Elsie? Please!" 

'*Yes," she said, *' thank you very much, Mr. Browne." 
Couldn't you call me Horace?" he pleaded. 
Yes — Horace," she replied obediently. Why not? 
What did it matter? 

He gave a long joyful sigh. 

At supper she looked about her for the two lovers. But 
they were not together. They were far apart. 

''Sly wicked thing!" thought Elsie of Annette. She 
ate and drank sparingly, without pleasure and without the 
least embarrassment. She was quite clear-headed. She 
even wondered where Mrs. Carr-Rumford was. 

After supper Peter approached her ; and her heart woke 
again to a little fresh pain. Yet he did not look happy — 
she thought it was queer that he didn't look happy; in- 
stead, he looked — she didn't know — almost gloomy. Her 
analysis of appearances was not rich. 

Peter saluted Horace. **Wl11 you lend me your lady for 
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a few minutes r' he inquired. **I promise to bring her 
back presently.'' 

''Well," said Horace reluctantly, ''inasmuch as I'm re- 
sponsible to you for the joy" (and it really sounded like 
joy when he said it) "of being with her, I suppose 111 have 
to. But you promise to bring her back soon?" 

"Word of honour," Peter assented, and led Elsie away. 

"Everything's going very well, isn't it, Elsie?" he re- 
marked. "Young Browne's become your slave." 

"Is it? Has he?" she asked mechanically, hardly know- 
ing what Peter had said. An hour earlier it would have 
been glorious joy for her to walk this way, at the fete, her 
arm in her hero's; now it was sheer pain. 

"/« itf Why, of course it is, you goose ! You're a great 
success, Elsie. I knew you would be. What I wanted to 
tell you was that Jane — ^Mrs. Carr-Rumford — ^was feeling 
out-of -sorts, and has gone home." 

"Has she?" said Elsie dully. "I'm sorry." 

"Oh, it's nothing much," he explained. "Only, of 
course, that way you're left unguarded." 

"Oh, me!" she murmur^ indifferently. 

"But that's all right, too. I've asked the Cornishes to 
take you to their house when they go, and then " 

A wave of feeling drenched Elsie's numbed brain. 

' ' The Cornishes ! No ! No ! " she cried fiercely, her hand 
clutching Peter's arm. 

He turned and looked down at her, as though in amaze- 
ment or anger — she did not know which or try to dis- 
cover. 

"Why not?" he remarked coldly. "The idea is that 
half an hour later, when the last guest is gone, and I've 
dashed into some proper clothes, I H come over in the motor 
car and take you back to town. What 's wrong ? ' ' 

Things were swirling in Elsie's mind; but life anyway 
was returning to her. She made a tremendous effort, 
buoyed up by something faint but hopeful, hopeful, — ^the 
glimmer of a new idea. 

"I— nothing's wrong, Mr. Gresham," she stammered. 
"It's awfully good of you! I just meant I didn't want 
to — ^be a burden on Mr. — ^and — ^Mrs. — Cornish. ' ' 

"Well, then, that's all right," he observed, looking at 
Jier curiouBly. 
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And after a little wliile lie took her back to Horace. 

But she was no longer the docile gentle companion to 
that youiig man she had been at supper. For she was alive 
again, with hope and determination in her heart. So she 
treated Horace indifferently, hardly, almost scornfully. 
He put up with it all, obviously hurt, but more devoted 
than ever, since these things are spice to a lover. Prob- 
ably they made Elsie's hold on him even stronger. 

But as to whether they did or not she never reflected. 
Her whole soul was feverishly filled with a new idea, 
vague at first, working itself out rapidly into something 
desperate, conclusive, sweet, and poisonous. A way, the 
one way, to keep Annette from having Peter. It was a 
plan that made Elsie dizzy and sent the blood through her 
veins like fire. 

When the Cornishes came for her, Mr. Cornish with a 
bluff complimentary greeting, Annette with gentle words, 
the plan was complete ; and Elsie was so strengthened and 
upheld by it that she could go with them almost calmly. 

Horace said good-night pleadingly, and whispered that 
she must not forget her promise; but she only nodded, and 
drew her hand away. 

In the handsome motor car, and later in the Cornishes* 
drawing-room, Annette talked to her — of the fete, of the 
lovely night, of Horace Browne, and what a fine young 
man he was; and Elsie answered now and then in a few 
words, almost quite naturally, concealing pretty well her 
scorn and her hatred, triumphant in the strength of her 
plan. 

Then Peter came for her. Her heart leaped. She said 
good-night, and went out to the car. 



In Peter Gresham's nature there was, as has been said, 
some! savage dragon-like force. When it slept Peter was 
an agreeable, humorously observant, young man, who could 
smile at Marville, but also like it, and take pleasure in 
settling down in it for a time. When the dragon was awake 
there was no telling what Peter would do, except that it 
would be destructive. Marville was soporific. The dragon 
had come to life there but slowly, had taken his time about 
it; but he did wake finally. It was mostly Peter's {allixu«L 
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in love with Annette Cornish that did it. And one cannot 
fairly say that that was all Peter's fault. It is clear that 
Annette loved Peter almost from the first, — and painfully 
clear that what thrilled her in him was just that latent 
dragon-quality. One remembers that on the very first 
morning at breakfast she had shivered (with delight as 
well as fear) at the vague fancy that Peter was somehow 
like a hawk. No, however trivial her acts, in spirit she 
had met him at least half-way. 

But the fierce fury of Peter's passion for Annette no- 
body in Marville coidd have understood. (Elsie, perhaps, 
if she had possessed a richer mind, might have understood.) 
Peter desired Annette with his heart, his soul, and his 
body. His desire went out to her fineness, her vagueness, 
her fair skin, her tenderness, her hair, her grace, her slen- 
der figure, — ^to all at once. This was what Peter would 
chain, refused to let loose. Just for Annette's sake, — be- 
cause he knew her as she was, a tiny unconscious block in 
the great toy-house of Order. If he pulled it out, the house 
wouldn't fall, but the block would get lost. So he strug- 
gled with himself desperately, as he had never before 
struggled in all his careless life. 

MarvHle irked him. He despised and resented it, — 
partly, no doubt, because he was giving in to it, was fol- 
lowing its laws, in crushing down his passion. So, for all 
he said or thought to the contrary, his Arabian fete really 
was a kind of protest. Somehow, without knowing it, he 
had breathed into it the fire of his longing for just the 
opposite of this Marville. 

But it was not a deliberate light-hearted protest — ^the 
sort of mocking tongue-in-cheek affair he had projected 
aloud at the picnic. The possibility of that attitude in 
Peter had vanished. He was giving the party now just to 
do something, and because he had promised. The protest 
in it was intense, unconscious, working itself out unaided. 
It is hardly necessary to add that Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord was 
completely wrong in her fancy that the whole affair was 
designed as a trap for Annette. Such an idea had never 
occurred to Peter. To imagine it as possible was to mis^ 
understand liis nature hopelessly. Peter was incapable of 
a deliberate wrong. Deliberately he was generally pretty 
right; it was his instincts that made trouble. 
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The fete brought him no delicate charms and illusions, — 
at least, he thought it did not. He welcomed his guests 
easily, did not seem — even to himself — ^abstracted, and kept 
his mind (so he thought) away from Annette; yet when 
she entered he knew, from his surging emotion of relief, 
that he had been all the time tensely expectant of her 
coming. 

* ' Forgive me ! ' ' she said to him softly. 

There are two kinds of women who say more than they 
mean: — ^those, wearisome, gushing, not worth considering, 
who say more than they really mean; and those who say 
unconsciously more than they are aware that they mean. 
The latter speak for something deep and hidden (even from 
themselves) within them, for what, no doubt, is called the 
subconscious self; and their words can do anything — ^take 
men's breath away with delight or terror, upset a life, — 
oh, anything! 

Annette's two little words all but destroyed Peter's de- 
termined resistance to his passion, all but broke the 
dragon's cage. For a moment the young man felt dizzy, 
like a swimmer who has been raised to the incredible crest 
of an enormous wave. His voice trembled in saying '* thank 
you." The instant later he had himself under control once 
more. But, with this spontaneous revelation that Annette 
did love him, half his fighting strength was gone, and he 
knew it. 

Shortly after this the Kenworthy family arrived; and 
it was the bitterness and brightness remaining in Peter's 
eyes from the vision of Annette, from the thrill of her 
words, that gave him that strange restless look at which 
the lawyer wondered. When Peter spoke mockingly of 
Faust and the garden it was of Annette that he thought. 
His knowledge that he could — ^but must not, miist not — 
have her love, brought the scofi&ng hardness into his tone. 
For, though he had never thought about it, Peter, in his 
heart, despised everything deliberate. He would have been 
capable of admiring virtue that was a passion, not virtue 
that was a reasoned obligation. So actually he despised 
himself for this present virtue of his own, since it ran 
counter to every instinct of his nature, and derived from 
his understanding alone. And also — ^which may seem odd^ 
but is the truth— he a little desp\&e3L k3:m&^\fc^Tl^:^:^l^J^^55^^ 
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ini? his love for lier, that she should be a ch3d of Order 
and 80 hedged about (even if nnconscioosly) with roles 
that must not be broken. 

As the evening wore on — gay and careless enongh, any 
one wonld have said, but for Peter every minute of it a 
fight — ^he observed with a faint amusement that a certain 
number of people seemed to have come more or less under 
the spell of the affair, — each according to his nature. 
There was Kenworthy, — ^he didn't look the same man; he 
certainly no longer looked the husband of that silly woman, 
Cleopatra, or the father of that obnoxious girl, Helftne. 
And the clergyman's wife, Mrs. Evans, — she seemed to 
Peter more bitter than ever, more utterly uiihappy. He 
felt a little pity for her; she had something worth while 
in her even if it was twisted and tortured. And, besides, 
he was bitter himself. Well, he hoped Blak^ was entertain- 
ing himself in the study of these developments; he wasn't. 
Then Jane, poor Jane! She was quite overcome. Peter 
was awfully sorry for Jane. She did have a hopeless sort 
of life, poor old thing! 

All this on the surface. Underneath, throbbing with his 
heart, was the thought of Annette, here, so near Mm, yet to 
be held aloof. 

If she had only helped him he might have managed it, 
might have come out of the fete a model of all the virtues, 
and then a day or two later he would have gone away from 
Marville, and that would have been the end of everything, 
except dreams. But Annette did not help him. It was she 
who approached him — ^naturally, inevitably — ^when he went 
down to the place where people were dancing. , 

So he danced with her; and the bars slid up silently; 
and the dragon was free. 

For until now the fete had had but small influence, if 
any, on its author. He liked its prettiness and light and 
colour, — oh, yes! In other conditions they might have 
made him gay and light-hearted; they woidd never have 
swept him off on a wave of glamour ; he had too strong and 
direct a nature. And the evening's protest against Order 
was too feeble, bland and trivial compared with the pro- 
test that was in Peter's soul. But now the fete was sud- 
derly turned for him into something powerful — ^by An- 
jaette, Annette who drew hex power from the fete alone t 
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(Truly, if, as it would seem, there is a spirit that hovers 
over men and women, poking them artistically into position 
now and then with a gentle finger, it must be the spirit of 
irony.) Annette, as we know, felt the fete as a new form 
of life, the only one possible, on which she was borne beau- 
tifully away. Peter saw Annette as giving the f Ste a mean- 
ing, raising it from tawdriness to joy. 

As he danced with her, all his resolution melted, went 
out like sound in a room upon which the door has been 
closed. It was as though he had stepped from a house into 
the free open country. With Annette resting lightly in 
his arms he was conscious of nothing save the intense throb- 
bing sweetness of his desire for her. The very last echo 
of his praiseworthy intentions was in the words that he 
spoke fiercely, when, behind the great lilac bush, he and 
Annette stood facing each other, hidden from all the world 
(except Elsie). 

**How the devil can I be sane and behave as I've tried 
to when you 're so lovely ! ' '^ 

But she was holding his* hands against her breast, and 
at this held them but the more closely. There was no such 
thing as will left in Peter's world. There was no room for 
anything save the fact that he was here with Annette, his 
hands in hers, and that she was as enchanting as a dream, 
and yet real. Peter was not capable of loving a dream. He 
could love the dream-quality, but only as a part of reality. 
Reality he must have. So now when, panting, Annette told 
him that she would kiss him this once, and that the kiss 
would be all, the end of everything, — even with her soft 
lips pressed so warmly to his, and with her heart beating 
so rapidly against his, there was for Peter none of the 
perfect happiness that so clearly suffused Annette's whole 
personality. A* sharp aching joy, almost as unbearable as 
pain, yes ; happiness, no. For Peter and Annette lived in 
different worlds. This was her world, completely satisfy- 
ing all her instincts; it was not his. He did not quite 
understand this, or, indeed, even try to understand it. 
All he saw was that she was happy here in the garden, to 
show him that she loved him, and give him one first and 
last kiss; while for him this could be happiness only as a 
promise. He desired more, far more, of Annette. It was 
not so much that his desire was plxj^vial <^^^i5gcL^^\^^sQcs»&> 
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it was that, too) as that it was real. He desired (among 
other things) Annette's shadowy charm; but he did not 
desire it in a fictitious world of shadows. He wanted it 
and her — all of her — in the actual enduring world. He 
meant to have her, too. He had no more scruples now. 
Somehow he would sweep this strange, gentle, unawakened 
child of Order away with him — away from Marville. He 
refused to admit the certainty that she would suffer. He 
would not let her suffer. But with all this (which was not 
reasoned, but felt in hot rapid glimpses) he was dimly 
conscious that, though their lips met and their hearts beat 
together, he and Annette were feeling hopelessly dissimilar 
emotions. 

His nerves were on edge. He started violently at the 
faint sound of Elsie's exclamation; and his response to the 
soft joyful words that Annette spoke after this was me- 
chanical, almost banal. Any one listening would have 
thought that Peter did not love Annette. It was only that 
he loved her too much and too truly. 

The rest of the evening was unbearable, flooded with the 
sweet terrible memory of Annette's arms and lips, but 
holding somehow no promise, — empty, empty! 

He recalled his obligation to Elsie and went to tell her 
of it. Her sudden outburst at his mention of Mrs. Cor- 
nish's name angered him. Not that it made him feel any 
apprehension of the truth (it might have done so nor- 
mally; he was incapable of clear thought now), but just 
because he was in^ such a state of exasperated nerves that 
opposition was intolerable. But then the next moment he 
felt warmly sympathetically sorry for the girl. He did 
not understand that it was because she, too, in her own 
way, craved reality. He simply felt sorry for her: his in- 
stincts reached out toward hers. 

Gradually the guests departed, first by twos and threes, 
then almost en masse, until there was left only the garden 
— strewn with the debris of illusion, hung with burnt-out 
lanterns, set with emptied tables. The garden and the 
hired servants. He paid the latter lavishly and dismissed 
them with friendly words. They trooped off, chattering 
gaily, down the echoing street, to take a sleepy train for 
the city, Peter found his Scandinavian maid in the hall- 
way, rubhing her eyes. 
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**HereI Go to bed, for heaven's sake, Olga!'' he said, 
**and sleep till to-morrow noon if yon want to/' 

He went up to his room, flung oflP his costume gloomily, 
tossed the splendid ruby carelessly into a drawer, washed 
the stain from his face, and slipped into more conventional 
clothes. 

But before he went out to the car he returned to the 
garden, hurried across it, and stood again for a moment 
in the shadow of the lilac bush. There Annette had stood 
when she raised her face to his. • . . He shook his head 
dizzily. He could not believe it was true. She had never 
stood there, never kissed him. It did not feel like truth. 
There was a dream-quality in it all. 

''Oh, Annette, how much I want you!" he muttered. 

Then he walked swiiHy out to the waiting ma- 
chine. 

At the Cornishes' house he did not have the courage to 
go in. He merely stood by the side of the car, and told 
the chauffeur to sound the horn. 

Elsie appeared. Behind her, in the light of the open 
doorway, stood Annette, her face radiant. Peter's face 
was set and wretched, as he called out *' good-night." 

He helped Elsie in, sat down beside her, and slammed 
the door of the car to. 

For a while they sat in silence. All the nerves of Peter's 
body were a-tingle with the memory of what had hap- 
pened in the garden; his breath came and went quickly; 
his heart still beat abnormally fast. He was at first hardly 
conscious of Elsie's presence. But this very fact is worth 
noting. For always, until now, when with her, he had been 
very conscious of her presence. Sometimes she jarred on 
him, sometimes amused him, sometimes made him admire 
her. She was always there, as an alien personality. Now, 
to-night, she was so little alien as to be almost an echo of 
himself. Peter did not think of this. He simply became 
gradually aware of Elsie with a warm silent fellow-feel- 
ing, — as though they were two wild animals of the same 
breed in the same cage. He did not speak, or want to 
speak. He merely sat there, beside her, while the car spun 
on through the darkness. The curtains on the front glass 
were pulled down; the moon was low in the sky; qtS-y ^ 
little light crept in through, tha VaAss^% ^ *Qas^ ^sA.^. 
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But then suddenly he felt the girl shiver and move ever 
so little closer to him. 

**Are you all right, Elsie?" he asked. 

She did not answer articulately, but, with a low hoarse 
cry, reached her hands up to him and raised her face 
to hir 

**N . no, Elsie!" he protested nervously. 

But .her arms were about his neck, and her mouth was 
pressed to his. 

However, after a moment, though he was trembling vio- 
lently, he pushed her away. 

''Look here, Elsie!" he said roughly. **You don't know 
what you're doing. D'you think I'm a saint? Be good, I 
tell you!'* 

But she pressed his hands to her breast — ^as Annette had 
done. 

*'I don't — ^want you to be — a saint!" she stammered 
hotly. ** 'N' I know what I'm doing. I " 

''Elsie!" 

' ' I love you ! I love you ! There ! 'N ' even if you don 't 
love me you can want me, can't you, to-night? Y-you 
ain't so calm, either! I want to blong to you to-night — 
w-with all of me — ^now! I love you, I tell you! I " 

Peter gave a reckless panting laugh, and took the girl 
in his arms swiftly. Their lips met. She was sobbing. 
How was he to know whether they were tears of love or 
grief? They were, anyway, tears of passion. 

There is little or nothing that one can &ay for Peter 
except that he had reached breaking-point. He was per- 
fectly aware that he was doing Elsie a great harm. Ifo 
matter what he thought of his act, he fcoew that to her 
mind it stood for absolute wickedness, absolute ruin. (It 
was, perhaps, her magnificent defiance of these laws in 
which she believed that swept him away.) Also he did 
not love Elsie. He loved Annette. 

When the car at last drew near the squalid boarding- 
house, Elsie was resting, very quiet, in Peter's arms, her 
wet cheek pressed to his. At moments she would shiver 
slightly ; but then she would draw closer to him, or stroke 
bia arm with her hand. 
But Peter, with his nerves calia and his head again 
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clear, was full of a genuine remorse. He did not try to 
placate it with the excuse that the girl had thrown herself 
at him. There was nothing abstract in his j^emorse — ^no 
question of an inviolable moral law that he had broken. 
The point was for him that he had done something to Elsie 
which for her was terrible, would make her suffer atro- 
ciously. Somehow he had got to make it all right for her. 
But he did not yet know how, or if there was a possible 
way. He did not half understand the girl to-night (in- 
deed, he did not have all the necessary facts). She puz- 
zled him. She loved him,— well, yes; but she had gone 
contrary, fiercely contrary, to all her rigid nature; and 
she had given herself to him with an abandon that was 
nobly uncharacteristic. He felt genuinely fond of her, in- 
tensely sorry for her; and he cursed himself thoroughly. 
But cursing wouldn't do any good. He'd got to do some- 
thing. For to-night, though, he gave it up. He felt 
instinctively that there was nothing he could say to-night 
that would help. 

The car had been standing still for some minutes, but 
Elsie had not moved. Peter turned gently and looked at 
her helplessly. 

At this she raised herself, with a faint smile. 

**I know you're feeling awfully sorry," she said quietly. 
**But you mustn't feel sorry, Mr. Gresham." (The formal 
appellation touched him.) **I'm not sorry — not a bit. 
Will you kiss me good-night?" 

He drew her to him and kissed her lips. It didn't mat- 
ter what he did now. She trembled a little, then disengaged 
herself gently. Peter opened the door of the car, de- 
scended, and helped her out. 

Together they went up the rickety wooden steps of the 
boarding-house. He took her key from her and fumbled 
in the semi-darkness until he had found the lock. 

Then they stood still for another moment. He gazed 
down at her ; and she kept her eyes bravely on his, though 
her face was crimson. 

With a sudden gesture she raised both of his hands and 
carried them to her lips. 

*'But, Elsie," he said, with a smile, *'the chauffeur ** 

''Oh," she replied simply, *'I don't mind him — or any 
one ! Good-night ! Good-night ! Please dotJ^. ^^^^^ig^ SissJx 
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I love you. I guess nobody could love you as mucli as 
I do/' 

Then she left him. 

More puzded and more remorseful even than before, he 
walked dqwn the steps and back to the car. Abstractedly 
he paid the chauffeur and dismissed him; then set out 
slowly on foot in the direction of the park. 



CHAPTER XX 



One dim gas-light burned wanly in the shabby hall when 
Elsie entered. She took ofE her slippers, and, holding them 
in one hand, climbed the creaking stairs in her stocking 
feet, then crept silently to her room. Once within it, and 
the door closed behind her, she looked about apathetically. 
It was not altogether dark; the first pale light of dawn 
stole in, together with early street-sounds of the waking 
city. Elsie stared at the iron bedstead, the desk, the wash- 
stand, and the row of books on the wall, as though she 
were comparing them grimly with the things she had seen 
to-night. But she was not, really. She was not thinking 
of them at all. She had so many terrible thoughts to think, 
that these objects, the daily sight of which had so often 
moved her to a cold fury of rage and envy and ambition, 
no longer had any importance, no longer existed. She was 
desperately tired. Nevertheless, though she would not 
again have occasion to use her party dress, she took it off, 
and attached it with methodical care to a hanger. Then, 
overwhelmed with fatigue, she flung herself on her bed, 
and slept. 

When she awoke it was broad hot day. The sun was 
pouring in, and the street outside was tumultuous. Elsie 
lay on her back, and watched the bright flickering shadows 
that the muslin window-curtain cast on the ceiling, and 
listened to the buzzing of the flies. 

In Elsie's heart was tragedy. She thought over all that 
had happened the night before ; and the thought was a kind 
of grim despair shot with little melting thrills of fierce 
pleasure. Elsie was very strong. She was ruined; here 
was an end forever of her plans for success; everything 
was over — and by her own act; yet, though she suffered, 
she regretted nothing. What she had done she had done 
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passionately, it is true ; but she had abandoned herself to 
her passion deliberately, with a fixed purpose. 

It had all been a plan that had come to her when at the 
fete Peter told her that she was to go to the Cornishes' 
house where he would come for her and take her home. At 
first it was only a confused inspiration; but soon it un- 
folded into what seemed to Elsie a complete solution of 
everything. She knew that Peter did not love her, and she 
knew (Jiow she knew!) whom he did love. There were just 
two desires in her; two motives composed her whole re- 
maining world. She wanted to belong herself to Peter, 
and she wanted to make it impossible for Annette ever to 
belong to him — ever! She wanted to put something tre- 
mendous between Annette and Peter. And she thought 
that if she could make Peter unfaithful to Annette, there 
would be /the barrier. Poor Elsie ! Sometimes her narrow- 
ness was her strength ; here it was her weakness. She had 
not the imagination to comprehend any point of view save 
her own. She could not understand that her convictions 
(hard, sharp, definite things that she could not conceive 
of doubting) were not convictions for Peter, and that to 
him an affair with her would not seem disloyalty to 
Annette. 

All the same, the plan did not end there. Elsie meant 
to make her certainty doubly and triply certain. There 
were two further steps that she must take. Of the second 
she hardly dared think; it lay in wait as a kind of gray 
shivering horror. But the thought of the first brought life 
sparkling back to her eyes, made her cheeks flush and her 
lips set in a hard unpleasant line. 

She got out of bed, put on a kimono, and slipped down 
the hall to the battered fly-specked bath-roouL After her 
bath she dressed hurriedly, made herself a cup of coffee 
over an alcohol lamp, then sat down at her white-maple 
desk (that was so inexpressive of her personality). She 
took a sheet of correspondence-paper from the drawer, 
dipped her pen in the ink, and sat, frowning with intensity. 
But the ink drieB on her pen long before she could maJke 
up her mind how to phrase what she wanted to say. 

When she did begin to write, however, she wrote swiftly 
and viciously, almost stabbing at the paper. There were 
only a few words in the note: 
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''Dear Sir — Tou Jiad better look out for your wife. 
She is in love with Mr, Peter Gresham. She has kissed 
him. And if you are not careful she wUl run away urith 
him one of these days. Maybe you wUl not believe this, but 
it is true. 

''A Friend.'' 

Elsie's face, as she read and re-read what she had writ- 
ten, was not pleasant. It glowed with malevolence. 

She folded the paper at last and sealed it in an envelope. 
On the envelope she wrote: ^^Mr. Edward Cornish/' then 
hesitated as to what address to add. Better not send it to 
Marville, perhaps. Finally she addressed it to his bank in 
the city, and, as an afterthought, affixed the words: ^'Pri- 
vate and Important." 

But she did not post the letter at once. Oh, not because 
she was in doubt whether to send it, or felt any scruples ! 
Rather, because it was so keen a delight to sit there with 
the letter in her hand and think of what its few words 
might achieve. She didn't know what people in society did 
in such cases. Perhaps they beat their wives. Perhaps 
they killed them. Vaguely Elsie remembered dark scenes 
from novels of adultery, wherein husbands had grimly 
locked their wives in ivory and gilt bedrooms, and slowly 
starved them, or had poisoned them gradually, maintaining 
an appearance of grief the while. She hoped Mr. Cornish 
would do all these things to his wife. How she hoped it, 
her small white teeth set, her left hand clenching the arm 
of her tawdry white-maple chair, her right hand holding 
the letter. She did not think of her act as a scurvy trick 
to play on the man she loved. She did not mean Annette 
Cornish to have Peter, — ^that was all. And as for any 
harm happening to him, the fancy that Mr. Cornish could 
hurt Peter Gresham occurred to her only as so extravagant 
an absurdity that it nearly made her laugh. 

At last, with a sigh, she brought her musing to an end, 
rose, and went out to post her letter. She dropped it al- 
most reluctantly into the box at the comer of the street. 
She was fond of it, was sorry to part with it. Moreover, 
it stood for the first thing she had to do ; it kept her mind 
away from the second. 

And, indeed, when she turned ttcrav \!s\ft ^c^\ ^^^^^^^-^ '^ 
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grim change came over her face. Her month drooped 
tragically, and her eyes filled, as it were, with shadow. 
She stood for a little while, motionless, at the edge of the 
glaring sidewalk that almost burned the soles of her feet. 
The street was populous enough. People went by, this way 
and that, in a steady trickling stream, the men carrying 
their coats on one arm, and grumbling about the heat, or 
mopping their foreheads, or fanning their crimson faces 
with their straw hats ; the women, unlovely, perspiring, in 
shirt-waists. 

It seems strange that no one paused to look at Elsie, that 
no one recognized her importance. 

For in the midst of this hurrying prosaic throng she 
stood, like a deep idea among trivial words, or like a great 
actress among supernumeraries. She was not really like 
an actress, though. Not a touch of self -consciousness was 
left to her at this moment. And there was no melodrama 
in what she was thinking. There never had been, for that 
matter, — ^her mind was too direct and materialistic; only 
now there was — ^what there had not been before— drama. 

She returned home finally, with lagging heavy steps. 

When she was once more in her room she took off her hat 
and stood again for a moment just as she had stood on the 
street outside. Then she opened her door and went down 
the hall to the room of a friend of hers, Henrietta Marslu 
Henrietta was not there, of course. Elsie knew she would 
not be. She was at George and Piney^s Millinery Stores. 
The whole boarding-house, indeed, was empty, except for 
its proprietress, who was probably in the kitchen. , 

In Henrietta's room Elsie went at once to the chiffonier, 
and oi)ened the top drawer. She pushed her hand in among 
the handkerchiefs and stockings until she found what she 
sought and drew it out, — a small, absurdly small, revolver. 
She had known that it would be there. Henrietta, who was 
a romantic girl, very fond of the stage, had shown it to her 
once, saying impressively that she always kept it there 
handy, in case the world became too black to live in any 
longer. To which Elsie had replied that Henrietta was a 
silly fool, and that if she didn't look out she'd shoot her- 
self some day by mistake when she was looking for a pair 
of 8tocMng8. This had made Henrietta quite angry at the 
time; but later she had forgiveri 'EVsvft. 
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Elsie closed the drawer, and went back with the revolver 
to her own room. 

Then she sat down in front of her desk, and thought. 

She was terrified at what she was going to do. Her face 
was gray, and her eyes were wide and staring — staring at 
nothing. But fear could not weaken her determination. 
Suicide seemed to her the only thing left. It was not merely 
to make sure of separating Annette Cornish from Peter. 
That, Elsie fancied, she had already certainly accomplished, 
though she was glad tjiat her death would make it even 
more certain. But there was just nothing left to her. She 
loved Peter with all her heart, and she knew that he would 
never love her ; and last night she had ruined herself, com- 
mitted of her own free will the unpardonable sin. She was 
not sorry for it ; but she held herself in horror as evil and 
unclean. She could not have endured to think of her- 
self at all, except that she meant to put an end of 
herself. 

But she was not really going over these reasons now. 
They were settled once for all. She was wondering whether 
she had better shoot herself through the head, or try to 
find her heart, and which would hurt more, and whether 
she would die at once, and how she would look when she 
was dead. 

Suddenly she started, bent her head toward the door, and 
listened. There was a heavy step on the creaking stairs. It 
was her landlady coming up. Yes, Elsie could hear her 
wheezing breath. Perhaps she was coming here. What did 
she want ? With a sigh of relief at the respite, Elsie slipped 
the revolver hastily into the drawer of her desk, and turned 
her chair about. 

There was a knock at her door. Elsie rose. 

''Come in!'' she called nervously. 

Her landlady entered. 

*'Good morning, Miss Cook,'' she said agreeably, fan- 
ning herself. **Warm, isn't it? You're getting awf'ly 
popul'r. There's a gentleman downstairs to see you. The 
same one as come a while ago, — ^Mr. Gresham. Well, I 
hope you'll send me a piece of the weddin' cake," she 
added facetiously. 

Elsie stood, thunderstruck. 

<<T— tell him 111 be down in ^xjk&l ^ \xJc^Tsa^ftr~'^^5«si^^^ 
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she stammered, to gain time; and her landlady departed 
slowly. 

Elsie remained standing, motionless, for some minutes. 
She was afraid to go down. She was afraid that some- 
thing would happen to keep her from doing what she meant 
to do, what she must do. She was afraid to see Peter again. 
Well, there was still time. She fumbled, trembling, with 
the drawer of her desk, and half opened it again, until she 
could see the tiny revolver shining within it. But then 
suddenly a hot rush of passionate love for Peter swept into 
her heart, melting all her resolution. Her desire to see 
Peter, to be near him, to hear his voice, perhaps to feel the 
touch of his hand, dwarfed everjrthing else. The shame 
and sweetness of her memories flooded her face with colour. 
She slammed the drawer shut, and hurried blindly out and 
down the stairs. 

Once again something uncharacteristic of Elsie's cold 
hard nature had got the better of all that coldness and 
hardness. 



Peter, when Elsie had entered her house, stood for a mo- 
ment, looking after her in perplexity, then walked slowly 
away down the street. *'Ohj damn!" he thought. He was 
genuinely sorry and very angry with himself; but he did 
not waste much time on these emotions. His forte, as Mrs. 
Carr-Bumford had told him, was destruction; but he was 
going to do his utmost now to think constructivdy. What 
was to be done to make the best of this messf That was 
the point. 

He stopped at the counter of an all-night restaurant for 
a cup of coffee, then went on till he reached Washington 
Park. 

The concrete sidewalk of the street he had come by had 
been warm to the touch even at this hour, giving out a 
murky unwholesome vapour; but here inside the iron gate 
of the park the air was cool and refreshing. The pale light 
of earliest morning hung like a pearl-coloured veil over 
everything. Objects grew every moment more discernible. 
The branches of the elms swayed and sighed in a faint 
breeze; birds were voluble among them; and one or two 
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of the bedraggled men who slept in odd contorted atti- 
tudes on the park benches stirred uneasily. 

Peter wandered on farther into the park, and at last 
sat down on the smooth turf. When he had lighted a cigar- 
ette his problem did not seem so insoluble. But there was 
a kind of dull ache, half sad, half sweet, in his heart. All 
at once he recognized it. It was his thought of Annette. 
And suddenly he knew that ever since he entered the green 
park he had been thinking of Annette. Thinking? No. 
Rather, feeling in his heart the memory of her. He shut 
his eyes, and the vision of her as she had stood facing him 
in his garden rose vividly before him. His mouth quivered 
at the remembered softness of her lips. He shivered. But 
then he pulled himself together and swept away his thought 
of her. Not now! For now he must think of Elsie. He 
put all his will into the resolve. 

His mind, something like Elsie's in its directness, was 
unlike it in that it could conceive sympathetically of other 
points of view, other natures widely different from his 
own. (If this had not been true he could not have loved 
Annette's shadowy unreality, which Elsie, even aside from 
personal reasons, hated for its unlikeness.) So he saw very 
clearly the harm that he had done to Elsie. To himself his 
act seemed of no importance. He did not even think of it 
as affecting his relations with Annette. It had nothing to 
do with her and him. But he understood that to Elsie it 
was something wicked and irretrievable. The only possi- 
bility of wiping it out for her would be in their marrying. 
But Peter did not intend to marry Elsie. He knew him- 
self for a restless disorderly spirit, and her for an im- 
plicit devotee of law. They could not possibly live to- 
gether. When her passion for him died down the tie would 
be unbearable. Peter was unfit for any marriage, and very 
especially for this one. 

The sun was just up now. Light that was half silver, 
half gold, crept through the trunks of the elms. The grass, 
looked at from a little way off, had turned a delicate tint 
between green and yellow. A faint puff of breeze brought 
the scent of roses, like a caress, to Peter's face. His eyes 
grew dreamy. He thought again of Annette. But again, 
also, he pushed the thought away. Not now! Later! 
Later ! 
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He could see but one way out. Elsie must marry Horace 
Browne. He, Peter, must bring it about, — and soon. 
Horace was orderly, too. Eventually they should get along 
well together, all the better that Elsie had for Horace no 
adoration which in its vanishing would leave her disil- 
lusioned. No, she would get on with him a little better 
each successive year. Peter knew that she would not feel 
gratitude to Horace, not ever ; but she would become bound 
to him more and more by their identical conception of life. 
And Horace was kind. He would be good to her. 

Well, the thing to do now, thought Peter wearily (for 
this kind of deliberate thinking came hard and irked him), 
was to get Elsie to agree. It was the devil of a job. He 
wondered if he could talk her over, get her to feel it wasn't 
too tremendously wicked a thing to do. He didn't know. 
She was so confoundedly definite in her convictions. But 
it had to be done. 

He frowned. He didn't in the least know how to go 
about it, what to say. There was something in Elsie's be- 
haviour that evaded him. He couldn't quite get at her 
mind. Just now she had given herself to him with such 
abandon. And he felt again a sense of perplexed sympathy 
for her that she had gone so contrary to her own nature. 

He got up at last. He had to put in some hours yet 
before he could go at his task. A Turkish bath would be 
better than sleep. He went in search of one. 

It was after ten when, refreshed and alert, he left it, 
and strolled back to Elsie's boarding-house. 

He waited in the parlour for some minutes after he had 
sent up his name by the smirking landlady. He waited, 
indeed, so long that he began to be apprehensive that Elsie 
would not see him. But then suddenly she came hurrying, 
almost stumbling, down the stairs, like a person fleeing 
from a ghost, and entered the shoddy parlour where he 
stood, waiting, hat in hand. 

Her face was scarlet with shame. That he understood 
and pitied. But her violet eyes, usually so clear and direct 
in their gaze, were hung with a mistiness that he did not 
understand. It was as though a dream inhabited them, a 
dream of fear or horror. It struck him with a sudden 
aboek that Elsie's eyes now were a little like Annette's. 
Peter was at a loss for wliat to aay or do. It occurred 
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to him that any one was a fool to think it ever possible 
to understand any one else. He had fancied that Elsie's 
nature was clear to him ; and now here he was face to face 
with a stranger, full of mystery. 

*'How are youf he said at last. ^^'D^joxx sleep well? 
And would you mind walking over to the park with mef 

She nodded, without answering. 

**Will you need a hat?" he asked lightly. 

At this she shook her head. 

But they continued to stand, facing one another silently. 

Peter was genuinely unhappy. He had felt remorse ever 
since last night, but not nearly so sharply as he felt it now. 
He had had no idea that what he had done to the girl was 
as bad as this. He supposed she hated him. Well, she had 
every right to. 

Just as he came to this conclusion Elsie gave a stifled 
sob, threw her arms about his neck, and pressed her lips 
to his. Then she laid her head on his shoulder, and stood 
there, shaking, in his arms. Touched and bewildered, he 
stroked her hair with his hand for a little while. He could 
not help feeling relieved that she didn't hate him. 

*'Come on, child," he said gently at last, disengaging 
himself. ** Let's go out-of-doors." 

**It's hot as Tophet to-day," he observed, as they walked 
toward the park, *'and going to be hotter. Hanged if I've 
ever seen such a climate outside of central Africa;" — and 
he kept up a monolor^ue of such banalities. But even when 
they had passed through the iron-and-stone gate, and had 
followed one of the paths to a bench that stood in green 
shadow, and had sat down upon it, still she had not spoken. 

Peter stretched his long legs out, lit a cigarette mechan- 
ically, rested one arm on the back of the bench, and gazed 
at the girl helplessly. He saw that it was hopeless to be- 
little what had happened. She could not see it save as 
irreparable ruin. 

*' Isn't there anything I can say that will make you feel 
better, Elsie?" he asked pleadingly. *'I'm — oh, damnably 
sorry! I'm a rotter. Only, what is done is done. We've 
got to make the best of it. We're still alive, you know." 

She shivered, and turned her eyes toward him ; and again 
he saw that strange shadow in them. 

'*It was all my fault," he said, quite ^Maa^st^. ^'-^xssj^*- 
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you to a gay fete, with lights and champagne and dancing, 
and it went to your head, and then, damn me ! I was rotter 
enough to '* 

*'0h, no!'* she cried violently. **That ain't true, Mr. 
Gresham ! ' ' (And, even in the midst of his surprise, he was 
touched and glad that her intense sincerity wiped out 
every trace of the grammar she had learned from Mrs. 
Carr-Rumford.) **You haven't got anything to be sorry 
for! It was all me! 'N' I ain't sorry. I'm glad. I'd do 
it all over again. I wanted to b'long to you — ^in every 
way. I wanted to ! I meant to, even before I got into the 
automobile. It was all me, I tell you!" She paused, out 
of breath. 

Peter stared at her in amazement. Her violence was 
convincing; and yet what she said appeared impossible. It 
wasn't possible to reconcile her passionate self -abandon in 
the motor car with any such deliberation. 

"You don't believe me, but it's true," she went on. 
**A11 those things 't I'd always wanted, 'n' that you were 
going to give me, — ^they didn't count any more. I just 
wanted you, Mr. Gresham! 'N' I knew you didn't love mo, 
but I said I *d make you take me as if — as if — ^you did, 'n ' 
then that would be all, the end of everything, 'n' then 
to-day I'd — ^I'd" (her voice dwindled and grew hollow) — 
**I'd shoot myself." 

Peter sprang to his feet. **What?" he shouted. 

"I was going to do it pretty soon," she concluded, with- 
out heeding his exclamation, **but then you came, and I 
knew I oughtn't to see you, but I couldn't help it! I 
couldn't help it!" 

Peter mopped his forehead with his handkerchief. **For 
the love of God ! " he stammered. 

Then he sat down again on the bench and stared at the 
girl. His face was damp with perspiration. He was con- 
scious of a horror that made him feel rather sick. It was 
not that to him personally death seemed a terrible thing. 
It did not. It seemed, and always had seemed, a very sim- 
ple natural thing. He loved life passionately, but he did 
not love existence; and life, real intense life, is always 
within speaking distance of death. Peter had been very 
dose to death, had heard the wind of its unseen wings, 
luJf a dozen times, and always at such moments he had 
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felt only a keener exhilaration, a vivider sense of life. 
But this Was for himself. Elsie, he somehow understood, 
if not very clearly, was different. This cold despairing 
plan of hers to meet death deliberately shocked him, the 
lover of life. And he had done all this to her, had wrecked 
so utterly all the smooth machinery of her mind, just as a 
result of so carelessly accosting her that day in front of 
the moving-picture show! Good God! He had a ghastly 
perception (ghastly because so totally antipathetic to his 
nature) of the world as a vilely perfect machine, with each 
trivial act of whatsoever individual never forgotten, 
mever forgotten, but working out into something else, and 
then into something bigger, and then into something 
catastrophic. The conception is not new and is doubt- 
less false (at least, it is to be hoped so) ; but so it assailed 
him. 

Thus far his emotions had been rather unselfish. But 
now gusty unreasoning anger rushed over him, like that a 
parent feels for a child who has just escaped, unharmed, 
from what might have been a fatal accident. 

**By Gk)d, Elsie,'' he said, leaning toward her, and speak- 
ing swiftly and fiercely, ^^jou pretend to love me, and you 
were going to do that!'' 

"Pretend!" she cried in a voice full of anguish. **Why 
was I going to do it if I didn't love you? I love you like 
nobody ever loved anybody before! I didn't know love 
could hurt like that." 

Her voice shrank into silence; and she sat, trembling, 
looking with frightened pleading eyes at him. 

But he answered her with a sharp coldness that must 
have cut more than his former violence. 

**I say you don't love me. You're not capable of loving. 
You'd kill yourself, in one little minute, just like that" 
(he snapped his fingers), "and leave me to know all my 
life that it was my fault, and have to carry the thought of 
it alwajrs like a horrible dead weight, — and you call that 
love! Faugh!" He paused. 

"Oh!" she cried. "Oh! I didn't think of that! I 
didn't mean it — that way! Oh, honestly, Mr. Gresham, 
I— didn't ! 'Cause I never, never thought of its being your 
fault! It wasn't your fault. It was all mine. I do love 
you, Mr. Gresham, oh, I do ! I woii't ^^^^ \5kss2!s. ^^^sss^ ^^S^ 
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dying— not ever! Ill do just— just wh-what— you — tell 
me— to!'' 

She broke into dry painful sobbing. 

But already Peter's anger had vanished, had drifted by 
like a small swift storm-cloud. He saw that the girl was 
simply half out of her head with the anguish of her love 
and despair; and pity for her returned, stronger than any- 
thing else. 

Well, he wasn't going to let that sort of suffering go on. 
It was too much for any one to pay for anything. 

**Look here, Elsie, poor thing!" he said gently. *' Don't 
take on so. It's all very simple. We'll get married, — and 
there we are, with no harm done at all. Eh, what?" 

(And if when Peter did rather abominable things it did 
not occur to him that he was a villain, neither, in truth, 
when he did rather heroic things did it occur to him that 
he was a hero.) 

But the effect of his words on Elsie was extraordinary. 
Her eyes opened wide, her lips parted, and for a full min- 
ute she sat, immobile, staring at him. Then suddenly her 
face flushed, her mouth began to work, she hid her head in 
her arm that rested on the back of the bench, and wept 
freely. 

Peter drew a breath of relief ; for her hard dry anguish 
had appalled him. He was glad of her tears. So he sat 
silent and let her weep. 

At last she raised her head ; and, although her eyes were 
red and swollen from her tears, she seemed to the amazed 
Peter really beautiful. For suffusing her grief-disfigured 
face was a light of gentleness, of tenderness, that he had 
never seen in it before, that he would have supposed it in- 
capable of expressing. 

**'Mr. Gresham," she said, in a voice that was a little 
hoarse from her weeping, but from which the metallic 
quality was quite gone, ''you needn't feel badly about me 
any more, because now I'm happy, awfully happy, 'n' I 
wouldn't have anything different than it is!" 

Peter felt no regret for his offer. On the contrary, he 
was sincerely pleased at its successful result. But he could 
not help wondering confusedly what the devil he was going 
to do with the girl when he had married her. 

^^WeU, I'm glad of that, Elsie," he answered easily. **I 
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told yon that would make everything all right. And there's 
one thing to be said for this city: — it puts no difficulties 
in the path of marriage. It's famous the world over for 
the ease with which marriage " 

But: ''Oh!*' the girl interrupted, half rising from the 
seat. ''Oh, you don't understand, Mr. Gresham! I ain't 
that bad, Mr. Gresham! I'd do anything for you — shine 
your shoes or be your — ^your slave — ^but I wouldn't do 
that! I wouldn't marry you! I ain*t such a beast! 
Only" — ^and her eyes shone and her voice was almost soft 
— ''I guess that all my life I'll remember that you asked 
me to." 

Peter was relieved, of course; but he was even more 
touched than relieved. Since yesterday his esteem for Elsie 
had risen enormously. He felt a genuine affectionate re- 
spect for her now. 

'*But, my dear," he objected, taking her hand, **I meant 
what I said." 

'*I know you did," she replied proudly, *'but I ain't 
going to do it — ^not for anything in the world." The 
shadow of some sudden memory darkened her face. She 
lowered her eyes. ''Besides, I'm — ^I'm wicked!" she mur- 
mured almost inaudibly. "You don't know." 

He did not know. He supposed, mistakenly, that she was 
thinking of her sin against chastity ; and it seemed odd to 
him that the thought of this should disturb her again now 
when she was in so soft and tender a mood; but then, he 
had given up trying to understand her. 

"But if you won't marry me what will you do, Elsie t" 
he asked. 

"It don't matter what I do," she returned quietly. "I 
guess I'll go back to the department store." 

"No," he exclaimed quickly, "I'm blessed if you will! 
1 won't have you go back!" 

This gentleness and self-abnegation were all very well. 
He recognized respectfully that the girl had risen for a 
moment to a fineness that he had fancied utterly beyond 
the scope of her nature ; but, after all, it was for the mo-' 
ment. In her average uninspired hours she must continue 
to crave the material things she had formerly craved. 

"I'll do whatever you tell me," she replied humbly. 

"Well, hang it, Elsie!" he said, "I'm in ^ ^jc^ta^ccMsss^sSs. 
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mood. I've developed a passion for matrimony. And I 
want to see you satisfactorily married. If you won't marry 
me, if you — er — turn me down (and my offer's still open), 
I insist on your marrying Horace." 

He had spoken as lightly as possible ; but he was really 
far from confident. He knew what an atrocious thing mar- 
riage with Horace Browne would seem to her now. But 
he thought that the feeling would wear away in time. And 
he was not trying to get rid of the girl. He sincerely de- 
sired to do what would be best for her, best in the long run. 
He watched her face apprehensively. 

However, though she shivered faintly, she merely re- 
peated her last words. **I'll do whatever you tell me." 

He hardly knew what to say in the face of such sub- 
mission. His responsibility appalled him. 

*'I know you believe it's wicked, Elsie," he began, 
*<but " 

*'I'm so wicked anyhow that it don't matter," she in- 
terrupted. '^You don't know." She leaned toward him, 
her eyes pleading. "But, Mr. Gresham," she said, "I 
don't care any more about automobiles and society and all 
those things. Honestly I don't." 

For a moment Peter was shaken. Elsie seemed to have 
turned into a different sort of being. There appeared to 
be nothing in common between the cynical, cold, hard- 
minded, little shop-girl and this exalted storm-swept per- 
sonality. It occurred to him that perhaps, if she wouldn't 
marry him (and he was glad for her sake as well as his 
that she would not), it might be better for him to settle, 
say a thousand dollars a year on her (he could manage 
that much somehow) , and let it go at that, not insisting on 
her marrying. Then his practical common-sense caught 
him up again. No, confound it! a nature couldn't change 
so all at once. At bottom, Elsie must remain a good deal 
what she was before. In the monotonous flow of daily life 
she would fall back into her old desires. They represented 
nine tenths of her nature. He meant her to have that 
which nine tenths of her craved — or would crave to-mor- 
row, or next day. 

So: '*A11 the same," he said, *' automobiles and society 
and so forth are very good things to have. I want you to 
have them. Horace can give you them — a great deal bet- 
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ter than I could, as a matter of fact, though I 'd share and 
share alike whatever I've got with you — ^mainly poverty it 
would be at the present moment after the expenses of that 
blooming Arabian lark. He adores you, too ; which is " 

Elsie started up, her eyes burning. 

**I11 marry him if he asks me, because you want me to," 
she cried fiercely, ''but I'll never give him myself the 

way — ^the way I " she broke off. ''I suppose 111 have 

to let him kiss me; but I won't kiss him — ^not ever! I be- 
long to you, Mr. Gresham! Oh, please believe me!" 

Peter pressed her hand, without speaking. But in- 
wardly he could not help being amused; since it occurred 
to him that for Horace Browne, who was being thus cold- 
bloodedly disposed of, the prospects of radiant happiness 
were not over-bright. On this score, however, Peter had 
no compunction. He could feel sympathy for almost any 
one ; somehow he could feel none for Horace. 

''I'm going to tell Horace who you are, that you worked 
in a shop," Peter said deliberately. 

"Do you think he'll want to marry me then?" the girl 
asked indifferently. (Her eyes were fixed perpetually and 
hungrily on Peter.) 

"I think so," he replied coolly. 

An outsider would have found the conversation divert- 
ing. So little of poor Horace's future appeared to remain 
in Horace's own hands. 

"I fancy hell probably come to see you this evening. 
You'd better stay in." 

She gave a long tremulous sigh. He rose and helped 
her up. 

' ' Now go home and rest, Elsie, ' ' he said kindly. * ' You 're 
completely fagged." 

Together they walked slowly down the gravel path. 

But suddenly, in the shade of a great oak, she paused 
and turned upon her companion. 

"Please!'* she cried in a low voice. "Please, Mr. 
Gresham, will you kiss me just once more, so I won't ever 
forget?" 

He caught her arms at the elbows and looked down into 
her flushed face. 

"If I remember you always as Elsie," he said, "don't 
you think you could remember me aa Y3^«.t ?^\fc^V^ 
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"I was afraid!" she stammered. "But, oh, yes, now — 
Peter I Peter ! I love you ! Kiss me ! " 

He held her with his mouth pressed close to hers until 
at last she sank away, limp and shuddering, in his arms. 
He released her, and she leaned against the oak, her eyes 
dazed, her lips smiling. 

''Good-bye!" she said finally. ''Good-bye— Peter !^^— 
then turned and hurried away. 



CHAPTER XXI 

And yet all this time Peter was in love with Annette. 

He forgot her ; she was not consciously in his mind ; but 
almost as soon as the interview with Elsie was over his 
thoughts fled back to Annette of themselves. Once again, 
however, he recalled them — sternly, as a hunter recalls his 
dogs, because it is not yet time to let them loose in pursuit 
of the prey. Peter had still that impending interview with 
Horace Browne to think of. 

He thought of it patiently and with concentration over 
his luncheon in a restaurant. This is to his credit, for the 
heat of all the Af ricas was consuming the city. In the 
white-and-gold dining-room the electric fans whirled per- 
petually with a hot somnolent sound, and the waiters 
moved about limply. Also, what with Peter's sleepless 
night and vivid morning, he was, for all his vitality, pretty 
tired. 

Nevertheless, he did his best to plan a campaign. He 
was not quite so sure that he would succeed as he had let 
Elsie imagine. By nature he saw people in flashes, illu- 
minating enough, but momentary, fleeting, disconnected. 
This deliberate kind of analysis, this cold fore-handed es- 
timating, of another's personality was out of his line. He 
had been forced into it with Elsie by Mrs. Carr-Bumford 
and his own good intentions, and had thought (''Fatuous 
fool!" he called himself now for thinking it) that he was 
getting on perfectly, when — ^presto ! — magic intervened, 
the familiar pieces of the girl's nature rearranged them- 
selves into a new design, and he was facing a different 
unknown Elsie. Or perhaps there had been no magic, and 
this had been the true design all along, and he too stupid to 
see it. Anyway, his experience left him prepared for sur- 
prises in Horace Browne, too. 

Without thinking much about it Peter had always found 
the world a jolly kind of place, full of life, excitement and 
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variety. It was a horrid worid, he reflected now gloomily, 
when you went at it in this painstaking manner, — and 
damnably hot ! 

He took a train for Marville. Abominable train ! Full 
of flies and problems. Hot dust rising from the hot red- 
plush seat when you sat down. 

On the floor at his feet a discarded pink newspaper lay 
in a slovenly limpness. It had unavoidable headlines : 

BATTERIES FOR TO-DAY'S GAME. 

TENSION IN EUROPE GROWS. 

GERMAN THREAT TO FRANCE. 

WAR PROBABLE. 

SHARP BREAK IN STOCKS. 

' * Bah ! ' ' said Peter. ' ' They 're always sputtering at each 
other! War! No such luck!" And he kicked the paper 
disgustedly out of sight. 

His house, when he reached it, was not much better. 
The hall and the garden were full of men carrying away 
the rented properties of the night before, with Olga stolidly 
overseeing their labours. 

' ' HeUo, Olga ! ' ' said Peter. ' ' Pretty place, ain 't it t I 'm 
going to sleep.'* 

His bedroom, neat, clean, and almost dark, with only a 
little cool green light coming in through the closed outer 
blinds, was better. He threw oflE his clothes, lay down, and 
slept at once. 

He did not dream of Annette, or, indeed, dream at all ; 
but when he awoke the thought of her was there like a 
gracious presence that had been patiently waiting for his 
sleep to end. He let it nestle close to him for a moment, 
then, with a smile, pushed it away gently. 

''Go on home, Annette," he said aloud. "Ill come by 
and by. I'm busy this afternoon." 

He flung open the window-blinds and looked down^ 
into the garden. It was cleared of debris now, and the men 
had gone. Evening was approaching with cool breezes in 
its hands, the sun was low, and the light from it streamed 
level and golden through the trees. A little brown thrush 
sat on the branch of an elm only a few yards away from 
Peter, and sang at him confidently, one man to another. 
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Peter thrilled with the delight of living. Problems, re- 
morse, scruples, laws? Fiddlesticks! He loved Annette, 
and Annette loved him. He plunged, shouting, into his 
bath. 

But he had no intention of abandoning his plan to es- 
tablish Elsie for life (at Horace Browne's expense). If 
remorse at his behaviour to her was gone, he nevertheless 
felt for her a very genuine affectionate regard, as for a 
good comrade who'd had deuced hard luck. He did not 
stop to think that the hard luck consisted for the most part 
in what he had done to her. He was his natural self 
again ; and life was as pointless, vivid and unruly as ever. 

When he was dressed he strolled down into his garden 
and considered how he should begin. He glanced at his 
watch. So late? Horace would be sure to be back from 
the city by now. Well, he would go over to see him, — and^ 
having picked a rose-bud for his buttonhole, Peter was 
about to depart, when who should arrive, shown into the 
garden by Olga, but Horace himself! ^ 

Peter felt a stir of amazement at the chance; then he 
grinned. He was not a good strategist; but it was clear, 
even to a poor one, that this gave him a big advantage. 

'* Hello!'' he called. **61ad to see you! Come in. Olga, 
bring the whiskey and a siphon and some glasses and ice — 
lots of it." 

''Thanks," said Horace, ''I don't mind if I do. It's 
been a beastly hot day. Your party was a wonder, but it's 
rather wrecked me." He sat down wearily on a garden 
chair. 

''Sorry for that," replied Peter, sprawling loosely upon 
a bench opposite, and considering him curiously. 

Horace appeared tired, pale and rather nervous. His 
eyes did not meet his host's. 

"Without trying to clear myself of the responsibility," 
Peter went on agreeably, "I should say it was probably 
the weather." 

Horace shook his head. *'No, it's not the weather," he 
returned; and was silent again. Once or twice he made 
as though to speak, but seemed unable to succeed. Pres- 
ently Olga reappeared, with the whiskey. 

"Here! This will cheer us both up," Peter observed 
(though, for himself, he could hardly have b^^sa. \sisst.^ 
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cheerful), and mixed stiff high-balls. ''How!'' he said, 
raising his glass. 

* * How ! ' ' his guest repeated mechanically, and drank at 
some length. 

Horace sighed, lit a cigarette, and gazed at Peter for 
the first time. An expression of determination had come 
over his face. He leaned forward. 

''Gresham," he began desperately, *'IVe come to you 
for help.'' 

Peter nodded encouragingly. 

''It's— it's about Elsie— Miss Cook." 

His eyes scrutinized his host's face apprehensively, as 
though afraid of finding surprise or intolerance there ; but 
Peter only nodded again in a friendly manner. 

"You — er — don't mind my talking about herf I know 
it's not considered very good form for men to talk — over 
their drinks — about a young lady, but " 

"Oh, rubbish! Go on." 

"Well," Horace continued, with a sigh of obvious re- 
lief, "the truth is that I — I'm awfully hard hit. In fact, 
I'm head over ears in love with Miss Cook." He paused, 
raised his glass with a rather unsteady hand, and drank. 
' ' There ! That 's said anyhow. ' ' 

"Glad to hear it," Peter returned cheerfully. "She's 
a charming girl. Dare say you wonder at my equanimity ; 
but, you see, as a matter of fact, I knew it already." 

Horace started. 

"You did?" he exclaimed. Then he sank back, his sur- 
prise, visibly evaporating. "Oh," he said, "of course! 
From my behaviour. Naturally you would. It must have 
oozed out of me unmistakably." 

"No," said Peter calmly, "not from your behaviour. 
Miss Cook told me." 

Horace uttered an exclamation. "She did!" he cried. 
' ' She told you ¥ But— but ' ' 

He paused, amazement, concern, and something like jeal- 
ousy struggling together confusedly in his expression. But 
Peter did not speak. 

"Well," said Horace weakly, after a moment, "I don't 
know why she told you; but anyway I'm glad, after all, 
that she did, because then you must know whether — ^if — 
that 2B, what she thinks of me. Gresham, I'd give heaven 
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and earth to have her fond of me; bnt I'm afraid she 
isn't. I don't know — I can't tell. Sometimes she's charm- 
ing to me; then again I've proposed to her — or 

tried to, rather — ^half a dozen times; but she's always put 
me off — ^until last night, at your party. Then she listened 
— ^and said she didn't know — there was something that 
came between — oh, I don't know! — that made it hard to 
decide. And I thought: *0h, that will come all right!' 
and was excruciatingly happy because she was so kind 
and sweet — ^you see how far gone I am! But then after- 
ward she changed somehow, treated me as if I didn't exist" 
— ^Horace writhed — ^*'and I felt like the devil! I've boen 
in a shocking state all day, made a mess of business; and 
now I've come over here to bother you with it. It seems 
a silly rotten thing to do, I know, but somehow I felt that 
you had a lot of influence with Miss Cook — ^that she looked 
up to you rather — and maybe you could help me." He 
laughed a shamed nervous laugh. '^Of course I don't 
mean that you can calmly advise a young lady to fall in 
love with me; but I thought you could — could — oh, I don't 
know! — straighten things out if there was a misunder- 
standing — " His voice died away. *'0h, the devil!" he 
burst out suddenly, '*What nonsense! What can you do 
about it 1 I 'm a fool, Gresham ! ' ' 

Up till today Peter had considered Horace with dis- 
dain; which was a rare emotion for him to experience, 
since it implies a consciousness of superiority, and this was 
a consciousness that Peter was, more than most men, with- 
out. Pose was the one thing that woke it in him; and 
Horace had seemed to him all pose — such a confoundedly 
obnoxious pose, too, — ^blitheness, dappemess, a personality 
orderly and usual setting up to be different. Bijt now 
for the first time Peter began to feel a small liking for the 
young man. For Horace was desperately in earnest. He 
was at last really feeling something, and under its burning 
influence sloughing off his habitual make-believe. It must, 
unfortunately, be recorded that, even with this new 
kindlier attitude toward Horace, it did not occur to Peter 
that what he proposed to do to the young man was a very 
shabby thing. Peter was intending to make his mistress 
Horace's wife. 

''No," he said, ''you're not a fool at all; and, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, I can help. Because, you see, I happen to know 
all about the difficulty." 

Horace's mouth fell open. He stared, fascinated, at his 
host. 

Peter frowned, got up, mixed two more high-balls, then 
sat down again. 

*'You're going to have rather a shock, Browne, '* he be- 
gan. * ' Oh, ' ' he added, as Horace started, ^ * there 's nothing 
really wrong, nothing that isn't entirely creditable — " 

''It's hardly necessary for you to say that," Horace 
interrupted stiffly. 

*' Quite so," Peter assented, with a touch of the old 
scornful irritation; the remark was so much the proper 
one to make. 

*'Now listen to me," he went on. '* You perceive unmis- 
takably that Miss Cook is a fine, honourable and intelli- 
gent young woman, don't you?" 

Oh, yes!" murmured Horace fervently. 
Well, so she is, — all of that and more." (And Peter 
meant tins, too. He felt respect, esteem and friendship for 
Elsie). "But she is not the daughter of a wealthy culti- 
vated family, and she does not live in Springfield, Illinois. 
She lives in the city, and she sells gloves in Tracy's de- 
partment store. She is, in short, a shop-girl." He paused. 

Horace's face was white. '*My God!" he said, in a low 
voice. 

Peter had; estimated intellectually that the news would 
be a blow; but emotionally he did not, and could not, un- 
derstand its effect. He considered Horace's white face and 
twitching lips with a strange, not unsympathetic curi- 
osity. For by his nature he was bound to feel sorry for 
any one who was unhappy, no matter how futile the cause 
(the cause did not matter) ; and it was obvious that Horace 
was feeling exceedingly unhappy. He looked as though 
his whde world had crumbled away beneath his feet. 

"Tell me — ^all about it," Horace said, in d, muffled voice, 
after a long pause. "I think you — owe it to me to tell 
me all about it." 

'*But of course I do. To you and to Elsie Cook. Did 
you fancy that I was going to leave it at that one bald 
brutal statement, — that Miss Cook sells gloves at Tracy'st 
That's only the beginning." 
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Horace winced ; but, before going on, Peter meant to 
have the worst said and re-said till it began to lose its 
sting. 

''When I came to know Miss Cook I saw at once *' 

''Where did you meet her?*' Horace demanded sharply. 

But Peter was primed for this. "I met her," he re- 
plied, "at one of those public dances, like that you took 
me to.'* He did not know why it was that for him to have 
made Elsie's acquaintance at a dance (through the in- 
troduction of some hired introducer who really knew 
neither her nor him) would seem less obnoxious than the 
truth ; but he was sure it would seem so to Horace. 

Horace made no comment, but sat staring wretchedly 
at nothing. 

"I liked her very much," Peter went on imperturbably. 
"It was clear as daylight — ^it would have been to any one 
half-way intelligent — ^that she was totally out of place in 
"that cheap dance-hall. As a matter of fact, she had come 
there with a friend, who also worked at a shop — stockings, 
I believe, sTie sold — ^a tawdry little creature — in a per- 
fectly inevitable, perfectly futile attempt to get some- 
thing, some relief from the dingy grind, some touch of 
glamour. She went there, I suppose," he added reflec- 
tively, "very much as Mrs. Evans went last night to the 
Arabian fete." 

A faint softening change crept over Horace's face; but 
he said nothing except : "Goon." 

' ' I went to call on the girl a few days later at her board- 
ing-house. You ought to see that boarding-house, 
Browne," Peter added, with genuine resentment. "The 
horrid, fly-specked, stuffy respectability of it! And then, 
little by little, I got to Imow Elsie pretty well." 

Horace started violently at the name spoken so famil- 
iarly, and stared at his host in fierce interrogation. 

Peter raised his eyebrows. "I went to call on her," he 
said coldly, "as you might go to call on — oh, H61Sne Ken- 
worthy; and I stood to her in a very much franker good- 
comrade sort of relation than one would be able to achieve 
toward that young lady. ' ' 

Horace drew a deep breath. "But — ^but — all the rest 
of it? Her being at the picnic, and here last night with 
Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord ? " 
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**I*in coming to that. As I say, I got to like the girl very 
much. At first she was reserved, very much more reserved 
than that young chit — I forget her name — a doctor's 
daughter — who made perverse love to Mr. Kenworthy last 
night; but after a while she understood, I suppose, that 
I wasn't a marauding philanderer, but just a friendly sort 
of person; so then she began to tell me things about her 
life. You've no idea, Browne," he said, with deliberate 
scorn, *^yo\i, with your pleasant work, your motor, your 
easy orderly life that has everything neatly in its place, — 
you've no idea what that sort of existence is." 

*'I — I think I can imagine," Horace put in. 

"And all for ten dollars a week, which by careful man- 
agement was just enough to make it possible to eat and 
sleep — ^where? in a palace? Oh, no! At that Gk)d-for- 
saken boarding-house ! And Elsie, who had to exist in this 
way, was as fine and honourable a girl as you'd discover 
anywhere. What the devil? Didn't you fall in love with 
herf 

''Well, I can't revolutionize the whole .beastly social 
system, but I said to myself I 'd see that this one girl any- 
way had a chance. So I took her around to Jane Carr-Rum- 
ford and asked Jane to help her a bit about social for- 
mulas, drawing-room customs, all the litter of rubbish that 
sets itself up as cultivation. Oh, my dear Browne, youVe 
no idea how quickly it's acquired! A few leisure hours a 
week for a few weeks and Elsie had it all at her finger- 
tips." 

Horace had been staring moodily at the ground. Now 
he raised his eyes. ''Didn't it," he asked coldly, "ever 
occur to you that you and Mrs. Carr-Rumf ord were playing 
rather a scurvy trick on all of us who had welcomed you 
so warmly?" 

"No," Peter retorted sharply, "it did not, and it does 
not. If Elsie had been a bad sort, — ^yes. But she's as good 
as the best of you. And she's a confounded lot better 
than me, whom, as you say, you welcomed warmly. Oh," 
he went on, with an explosion of sincere scorn, "you Amer- 
, icans get on one's nerves! You pretend to be a democracy, 
and you ought to be one — ^you're close enough to your an- 
cestors not to have any illusions about them', — and yet you 
go to work passionately to cr^at^ a caste system that the 
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unfortTinate peoples who possess it are trying their best to 
get rid of!" 

''But," said Horace miserably, ''I fell in love with — 
Miss Cook." 

* ' Well, ' ' returned Peter, * ' why shouldn 't you ? I admit 
that wasn't in the program; but why shouldn't you?" 

Yet, despite his scorn, Peter could not help being sorry 
for Horace. The young man was so obviously hurt and 
shaken ; and his words, when he spoke next, were so slow, 
confused and groping. 

'*I know, Gresham, — ^there's a lot in what you say. We 
are foolish, no doubt. But our point of view's not just — 
deliberate pose. I'm really feeling this thing — hard, you 
know. That 's not pose. ' ' 

''Browne," said Peter kindly, "you don't trust your 
own judgment enough. I know you don't really care that 
Elsie has sold gloves. The point is, you're afraid she's 
not a good girl." 

' ' Oh, no, she is ! I know she is ! " Horace burst out. 

"That's the point," said Peter, nodding his head. "You 
know it, but you don't trust the knowledge. When I said 
at the very beginning of all this talk that there was noth- 
ing discreditable in the obstacle to Elsie's marrying you, 
you replied, with some hauteur, that you knew there 
wasn't. But that was because you thought she came of 
a cultivated family. Now, you see, you doubt, because 
she's a shop-girl." 

"I suppose so," Horace assented, writhing, "but — ^but — 
there's all the difference in training — " 

"Yes, — ^there's HelSne Ken worthy who's had the train- 
ing; I wouldn't trust her around the comer. I'd trust 
Elsie with anything — or any one. Hang it, man! You 
fell in love with her, didn't you? Why did you?" 

"Yes," said Horace unsteadily, "and I can't think of 
her calmly." 

Peter had been sweetly reasonable too long. He sprang 
up, threw his cigarette to the ground, and stamped upon 
it violently. 

"I'm damned if I ever ^aw any one like you, Browne!" 
he exclaimed angrily. "You sit there worrying with your 
confounded orderly mind and being wretched when the 
whole thing is clear as day. You love Elaie^ woA ^s:^^^^ 
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fond of you** (Horace started), ''and you're a good Bort, 
and so is she. Why, here she is, refusing to marry ym 
because you don't know she's a shop-girl, — and you have 
the impudence to wonder whether sne's honourable — a 
worthy person for you to marry! If you can find any- 
thing more honourable than that I'd like to know what it 
could be. I 've had enough of all this talk ! You can jolly 
well do what you like — " 

But Horace, too, had risen. There was a quiet, almost 
happy dignity in his expression. 

''That's enough, Gresham," he said. ''You're right. I 
have been a beast, and I deserve all you've sdid to me; but 
— ^but I haven't been accustomed to see things so directly — 
so freshly — as you, perhaps. I feel as if you — ^you and 
your party — ^had swept away a lot of rubbish from my 
mind." He gazed at Peter steadily. "I do know what 
Elsie Cook is — ^I mean, what she really is ; and I love her, — 
perhaps more than ever, because now I begin to under- 
stand why she behaved so oddly to me; and if she'll have 
me 111 marry her gladly." 

Peter drew a long breath. He shook Horace's hand. 

" I 'm glad, ' ' he said. ' ' Because I think you H be happy 
with her, and she with you. You're made for each other." 
(And in this Peter was honest.) 

"Could I see her, do you think, to-night?" Horace asked 
wistfully. 

"You might try. I should think it likely. Go to her 
boarding-house. You'll see," Peter continued, while he 
scribbled the address on a card, "what kind of place you're 
taking her from." 

Horace took the card with trembling fingers. 
What shall I say to her about — about — ^the difficulty f" 
Why, nothing at all, — except that there isn't any." 

Horace nodded, and stood for a moment in silence. 

"I say, Gresham, — ^I — I'm awfully grateful to you, you 
know!" he concluded awkwardly; then hurried away. 

Peter stood looking after him thoughtfully. He was 
without remorse ; he had done what he set out to do (it is 
perhaps a little to his credit that he had not done it very 
well) ; and he felt relief at the task's completion. He 
was relieved also to be done with so much lying. He had 
no moral objection to lying ; but he had an innate aesthetic 
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objection to it as sometliing devions, tangled, indirect. 
For himself, he liked the bright sunlight. If you had to 
lie it meant that things were resting on some artificial basis 
— ^here the artificial basis had been Horace's (and Elsie's) 
silly twisted conception of life, so he thought, — of life 
which was really such an open, straightforward, simple 
affair. 

Peter felt no remorse. And yet, though he was not in 
love with Elsie, though, indeed, nearly all his instincts 
were driving his thoughts toward some one else, there was a 
little regret in his heart that he had done with her. It 
was rare for any one to be loved as he was loved by Elsie ; 
and so, though he did not love her and was not at all a 
dog-in-tho-manger, he felt for her a warm friendly tender- 
ness. He was sorry he could not see her again. 



CHAPTER XXn 



Mr. Kenworthy slept badly after Peter's party; but, 
like most other spare, abstemious, American, business men 
of middle-age, he needed little sleep. When he awoke, 
early the next morning, he was as fresh and unfatigued as 
ever. Yet there was a difference. A restlessness pervaded 
him. Both his body and his mind seemed to him more 
sensitive than usual. He felt, as he walked among his 
rose bushes and gave abstracted orders to his gardener, 
a strange discontent, that was not passive irascibility, but 
rather an unsatisfied eagerness, like that which charac- 
terizes youth. Nor did the sensation fade. He felt it over 
his solitary eight-o'clock breakfast, and afterward. 

Mr. Kenworthy was a humorous observer, both of others 
and of himself. As a young man he had been sharply in- 
trospective. In college he had thought that he would like 
to become a writer; and he still felt that he might have 
succeeded decently as an essayist (though his shrewd sense 
of humour pointed out to him that almost all people were 
under the impression that they might have become writers 
if they had wished). At any rate, the pressure of his sur- 
roundings had made Mr. Kenworthy become a lawyer; 
and gradually introspection had lost both its charm and 
its acuteness for him. He had made up his mind about 
himself; he knew himself for what he was; there was no 
use in harping on the subject; he was not morbid. The 
observant faculty was not dulled, however; it was simply 
set aside. Mr. Kenworthy *s life and Mr. Kenworthy 's per- 
sonality had fallen together into a smooth groove, and he 
knew it. There was no necessity for poring over either 
the one or the other. 

But here now was something new; and the old instinct 
emerged, keen-eyed, to examine it. Or, rather, — ^no. It 
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was not sometliing new,— just something very old retom, 
he saw, and sighed. He knew quite well what he was feel- 
ing and why he was feeling it. He was experiencing — 
like any boy of twenty — the tug of romance, and he was 
experiencing it because last night a restless, irresponsible 
young Englishman had given a costume-party in a garden, 
with dancing, pleasantly arranged lights, and a fountain. 
Mr. Kenworthy smiled, over lus coffee; then, as the ab- 
surdity of his emotion grew more obvious, laughed deli- 
cately. For he had a blessed sense of humour that blew 
through his mind perpetually like a sweet sane wind. 

Nevertheless, the odd uneasy wistfulness remained. 

The trouble with romance, Mr. Kenworthy thought 
regretfully as he walked out to his waiting motor car, was 
that its urgings were so vague. It used itself up in dis- 
content. It called beautifully to something else — ^but to 
what? Mr. Kenworthy rather thought that Annecy Blake 
would know, and he was positive that Peter Gresham 
would not. Nevertheless, it was Gresham, and not Blake, 
that he envied. You could not both be something and un- 
derstand it ; that was axiomatic. And for the moment the 
lawyer's inclination was all toward the being. He gazed 
out at the rich vibrant country through which he was being 
driven, sighed again, told himself that a hot midsummer 
madness had got into his old blood, and fell, from force of 
habit, to thinking about money matters. Yet even his 
thought of them was altered somewhat. 

Mr. Kenworthy 's own personality was a mixture, at once 
admirable and unfortunate, of the active type and the re- 
flective. Admirable, because it gave him a wide range of 
sympathies, enabled him, for example, to appreciate both 
Annecy Blake and Peter Gresham; unfortunate, because, 
since the two cannot mix, they got in each other's way. 
Mr. Kenworthy 's active impulses, which were often bril- 
liant, were usually inhibited by his reflective sense, which 
looked at things judicially from many angles and imposed 
caution. He made, for instance, from his law practice and 
from a few unimportant investments, about thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year. That ought to be enough for any one, 
he told himself; but the fact remained that it was not 
enough for him — or, at any rate, for his family. His wife 
and his two daughters consumed money as smoothly ^ ^«n 
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cretly, and essentially as a handsome motor ear eonsomes 
gasoline ; the expenses of his house in Marville were enor- 
mous ; while his son, now in his Junior year at eoUege, and 
in this particular summer following the round of Eaistem 
tennis tournaments, — ^well, his son was just a bottomless 
pit. Mr. Kenworthy had hard work to make things come 
out even. There lurked always at the bottom of his mind 
the worrying knowledge that he was living up to the ex- 
treme edge of his income — and with diflSculty avoiding 
living beyond it. 

Now in America the distinction between the lawyer and 
the man of affairs is not sharply drawn, as it is in older 
countries. The one merges imperceptibly into the other. 
Your successful American lawyer often ends as a business 
man, especially if he lives in the West. So Mr. Kenworthy, 
who was a veiy shrewd and intelligent lawyer indeed, had 
frequently occasion to advise his clients as to investments ; 
not only, that is, to advise aged and conservative clients 
as to safe, sure, five per cent, investments, but also (while 
disclaiming responsibility) to advise adventurous clients 
as to daring speculative investments. His counsels were 
valuable, for he was a sensitive far-seeing thinker; and he 
had helped more than a few men to make large sums of 
money. But he himself had never profited by this talent. 
The cautious meditative side of his mind had always inter- 
posed to point out the risk, the adverse chances, the un- 
wisdom of speculation. If Mr. Kenworthy had ever pos- 
sessed a sum of money that he could perfectly afford to 
lose, the reflective part of his nature would have given the 
active adventurous part full play; for Mr. Kenworthy 
cared nothing about money for its own sake. But he 
never did have that extra sum. 

Wine, we are told, loosens the tongue, not because under 
its influence we have more ideas than usual to express, 
but because it dulls the inhibitions that in sober moments 
prevent our saying half the things we have an impulse to 
say. Well, on this hot midsummer morning Mr. Ken- 
worthy felt precisely as though he were faintly intoxi- 
cated. His reflective side was weakened. A Knd of youth- 
ful recklessness was in him. 

''You're looking unusually well, sir, this morning,'' said 
bii9 fl^tenographer, yrlien. "Mr, K^Tworthy entered hS oflSce; 
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and the lawyer, pleased, wondered if he really was; 
it oceurred to lum that he was feeling nnnsoally 
well. 

He went through his mail rapidly, and afterward gave 
lucid advice to three successive clients; but all the time, 
within him, deep down, an eager active spirit was stirring 
restlessly. 

''I can't see anybody else this morning,'' he said to the 
oflflce boy when the third client had departed. "I have 
to be at a directors' meeting in the Lownes Building at 
eleven-thirty.'' 

^'Yes, dr," said the office boy, and went out, closing 
the door behind him. 

But, left to himself, Mr. Kenworthy did not immediately 
get up, though it lacked only ten minutes of eleven-thirty. 
Instead, he continued to sit for some time at his dei^, 
tapping the blotter thoughtfully with a pencil. A bit of 
didactic advice was repeating itself in his mind. **Live 
dangerously!" He did not remember who had said it, — 
some one, no doubt, who had never acted upon it Never- 
theless, it plagued him. 

Suddenly he shrugged his shoulders with a restless ges- 
ture, lifted the telephone receiver, and called up Trescott 
and Harris, brokers. 

''This is Mr. Kenworthy," he said, "I want to speak 
to Mr. Trescott." 

While he waited he continued to tap the blotter with 
his pencil. 

*' Trescott? This is Kenworthy. Tell me: what is 
Southwestern Common at? • . . . Sixty-six? H'm. It 
strikes me that it's about due for a rise. You know why 
I think so. I spoke to you about it a day or two ago. What 
do you think?" Mr, Kenworthy listened, then laughed. 
''That's very flattering of you. Trescott, I want you to 
buy me— let's see — ^three thousand shares at sixty-six 
.... Eh? ... . No, no, on a margin, a five-point 
margin." Mr. Kenworthy laughed again. "Yes, I kaow; 
but I'm feeling adventurous this morning. You're to sell 
out at, say, seventy-five, though I'll leave that to your 
judgment. And if the stock goes down I won't cover. It's 
just a gamble. , . . You 11 see to it yourself? Thanks, 
^d, Trescott, lunch with me at the club at ona^NR^^^s^ 
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Good. Gk)od-bye.'' And Mr. Kenworthy hung np the 
receiver. 

He knew that he had in the bank about fifteen thousand 
dollars that had come in yesterday from a large long- 
expected fee. It is true that every cent of that fifteen 
thousand was needed to pay his debts — ^the debts incurred 
mainly by his expensive family's existence; he had even 
been counting on it for some time. Its loss would be a 
catastrophe. Nevertheless, Mr. Kenworthy had, as one 
sees, decided to stake it on a sheer gamble. So much for 
what Peter Gresham's party had done to him. 

He got up and walked briskly over to the directors' 
meeting in the Lownes Building. 

He arrived there twenty minutes late; but the meeting 
was not a very important one, and the directors were 
sitting in easy attitudes, smoking and chatting, around the 
heavy oak table. They were frankly enjoying the delay. 
Moreover, Mr. Kenworthy was not the last. One more cU- 
rector, a Mr. Stone, was still missing. While the men, 
who were mostly stout and all prosperous-looking, waited 
for him, they chaffed one another on their golf games. Mr. 
Kenworthy considered them in a rather detached manner. 
It occurred to him heretically fhis morning that there was 
a good deal of bluff about the American business man, 
whose unshakable creed was that the only man worth 
while was the man who went to his office daily at nine 
A. M. and left it at four or five P. M. All that morn- 
ing-earnestness of his, that frowning preoccupation at the 
breakfast table, that Jovian annoyance if his departure 
was at all impeded . . . , h'm! The point was, Mr. Ken- 
worthy feared, merely to get to your office ; it did not so 
much matter what you did there. It was not all truly so 
very important, or even so very intense. An immense 
amount of time was wasted; and, as a lawyer, Mr. Ken- 
worthy well knew how much time was also wasted during 
law-suits on redundant examinations and cross-examina- 
tions, on the citation of cases that did not really have any 
bearing on the particular suit in question, sometimes even 
on trivial ''guying" of one lawyer by another, — on what 
Peter Gresham would have called ''ragging." 

But at this point Mr. Kenworthy 's meditations were 
interrupted, by the arrival of Mr. Stone. He came in^ 
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panting, out of breath, appearing at once perturbed and 
self-important, and slammed the door behind him. 

"Do you fellows know what's happened?*' he de- 
manded. ''Well, this time there's a war on in Europe — or 
there will be in a few hours. German ultimatum to 
France. Mobilization everywhere. England undecided, 
but likely to come in. Anyway, war or no war, the point 
is that the bottom, the very ultimate bottom, has dropped 
out of the stock market. I'm bringing you the news hot 
off the bat. Even the papers haven't had time to get out 
an extra yet." He paused and wiped his moist forehead. 

There was silence for an instant, then a sudden pushing 
back of chairs, and a tumult of voices. 

Mr. Kenworthy had turned rather pale; but he was as 
calm as ever. 

''Do you happen to remember, Stone," he asked quietly, 
as soon as he could be heard, "what Southwestern Com- 
mon has done?" 

' ' Down eight points when I came away. Down eighteen 
now, for all I know." 

"Gentlemen," said one of the directors, "I move that 
this meeting be put off till to-morrow or next month or 
next year. Good Lord! I've got to look after things!" 

"Under the circumstances, I don't think there 11 be 
much objection to that," replied another director grimly, 
already on his way to the door. 

Mr. Kenworthy was the last to leave the room. It was 
useless for him to try to "look after things." There was 
nothing he could do. At one o'clock he would get the un- 
lovely details from Trescott. That was all. He walked 
slowly along the hot crowded street to his club. The 
extras were out now. Newsboys were crying them rau- 
cously. Mr. Kenworthy bought one and tucked it under 
his arm. It was the same pink journal a copy of which 
Peter Gresham was to see in the train a few hours later 
and kick contemptuously out of sight. 

Arrived at his club, the lawyer went into the room 
where the ticker was kept. The machine was surrounded 
by men, who were eagerly examining the slow-moving tape 
as it issued from the slot, or were burrowing feverishly 
among the curled heap of it in the waste basket. Mr, 
K^worthy felt a faint nausea at %\^ ^1 ^3Msas- '^^^si 
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were oo very like pigs about a trough. Nevertheless, he, 
too, examined the tape when he could get to it. 

"S-W. 52 5-8,'' he read, and walked away. 

There was half an hour yet before Trescott would ar- 
rive. Mr. Kenworthy did not wish to talk with any one; 
so he went upstairs to the large cool library, that was al- 
ways nearly empty, and sat down in an obscure comer. 
He called a bell-boy. 

* * Tell the door-keeper to tell Mr. Trescott when he coma? 
in that Mr. Kenworthy is waiting for him here," he said. 

For some minutes he sat in silence, not blaming himself ^ 
not really thinking, only resting rather miserably. Later, 
he would, he knew, have to figure and work and economize. 
For now, what he needed was quiet. 

At last he opened the newspaper he had bought. Its 
headlines glared at him: 

BATTERIES FOR TO-DAY'S GAME. 

TENSION IN EUROPE GROWS. 

GERMAN THREAT TO FRANCE. 

WAR PROBABLE. 

SHARP BREAK IN STOCKS. 

Mr. Kenworthy made a wry face, and dropped the paper. 
He felt the same touch of disgust that he had felt at 
sight of the men around the ticker. In all probability 
hundreds of thousands of ardent young men were about 
to lose their lives horribly; yet the most important fact 
for readers of this paper still remained the batteries for 
to-day's baseball game, and the most important fact for 
himself that he had lost fifteen thousand dollars on the 
stock exchange. He saw the world sharply as a greedy 
muddy place; he envisaged himself with contempt. He 
did not, however, upbraid himself for his morning's im- 
pulse to adventure. He had felt the tug of romance, and 
had answered it ignominiously by attempting to make a 
killing on the market. Faugh! Still, he reflected, his 
judicial mind insisting on fairness even to himself, it was 
not altogether his fault. The world of money-getting was 
the only world he knew. If he had lived in some other 
perhaps he might have responded less sordidly. But then, 
be tbongbt swiftly, his mind \^Ty clear, wasn't that just 
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what romance demanded: — ^that one leave one's own world 
for an eager joyous excursion into some other, unknown, 
different world? 

After this his thoughts reverted, in spite of himself, to 
his own misfortune, but rather more actively and courage- 
ously. That fifteen thousand was a bad loss. He had not 
been able to afford it. Oh, it would not ruin him, but it 
would make things pretty diflScult for a couple of years. 
Well, he would have to work harder and make more money 
and economize wherever possible; and his family, he re- 
flected grimly, would have to spend less — a great deal less. 

He heard footsteps and looked up. Mr. Trescott was 
approaching him. The broker was a tall man, with a keen 
pleasant face that just now appeared very tired. 

*'Ouf, Kenworthy!" he exclaimed. ''What a mess! I 
oughtn't to have come away, but I had to have thirty 
minutes' rest.'* He fanned himself with his hat. 

"Did you lose anj^hing yourself?" asked the lawyer. 

Mr. Trescott shook his head. '*I haven't speculated for 
years.*' 

"Well," said Mr. Kenworthy drily, "I can only regret 
that I didn't follow your example. Of course that South- 
western was wiped out." 

The broker almost jumped. 

"I beg your pardon, Kenworthy!" he cried. "I am a 
fool! But I'm so tired that I've forgotten my own name. 
No, you've lost nothing. The first rumour came in a few 
seconds after you telephoned me. So I used my judgment 
and didn't buy. All the more as a little later the bottom 
dropped out of everything. I tried twice to get your 
office on the 'phone, but there was no answer. I suppose 
every one had gone to lunch." 

"Then you mean to say," the lawyer began slowly, 
"thal^" 

"I mean to say that you didn't l)uy any stock." 

Mr. Kenworthy drew a deep breath. 

"Well," he observed, "so far as I can see, you've saved 
me fifteen thousand dollars. I'm much obliged. Come 
downstairs and 1 11 buy you a lunch — an expensive lunch, 
I hope." 

When, an hour later, he had returned to his office, lie 
sat down at his desk and wiped \ua loit^^^s^ 
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''Never again!" he said to himself, and laughed quiefly. 
*'I am too old or too dull or too orderly for adventure/' 
He felt very tired. 

Nevertheless, he recognized, now the thing was over, that 
he had lived unusually hard in that unpleasant half -hour 
before he had met Trescott; that his mind had been as 
though sharpened, and his whole personality somehow 
heightened. 

He wondered amusedly whether Peter Gresham lived 
like that — so vividly — always. 



It would be misleading and nonsensical to pretend that 
Peter's lawn-fete upset aJl Marville. It exerted an extra^ 
ordinary influence over Annette Cornish, and had in vari- 
ous forms some effect upon Elsie Cook, Horace Browne, 
Mr. Kenworthy, Annecy Blake, and even Mrs. Carr-Bum- 
ford. But these were, after all, exceptions, predisposed 
for one reason or another (save in the case of Mr. Ken- 
worthy) to impressionability. To the great majority of 
the people who had filled Peter's garden on that midsum- 
mer night the Arabian fete had been simply a very suc- 
cessful party. For which sane point of view one instinc- 
tively feels a good deal of sympathy, like that one feels 
for the sturdy individual of whom Wordsworth scorn- 
fully says that: "A primrose by the river's brim a yellow 
primrose was to him, and it was nothing more." 

But there was one other person whom the Arabian fete 
affected oddly, — Mrs. Evans, the clergyman's wife. 

It is strange what opposite results a single fact may 
have on different individuals. The garden-party released 
Annette's hidden personality, made her become, at least 
for the time being, her free self (so that in her case there 
seems to have been no question of either right or wrong 
in it) ; upon Horace Browne its influence was certainly 
beneficent, since it helped him to overcome some wholly 
noxious prejudices; but to Mrs. Evans the very charm of 
the fete, wMch no one felt more strongly than she, seemed 
a dangerous evil thing. Its power seemed to her immense ; 
it called siren-like to her; but she was sure there were 
fatal rocka behind it. And 80, though her estimate of it 
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was absurdly hectic, it really did have a bad influence 
upon her ; for it heightened the discordance of her nature. 
Mrs. Evans was a Puritan by birth and (more impor- 
tant) by training. She had been taught to divide all 
things sharply into the right and thQ wrong. But, unfor- 
tunately for her, she had a rich nature ; all of it would not 
squeeze into the two narrow moulds. Half her life was 
passed in this fruitless effort at compression. She had a 
score of undeveloped possibilities — dramatic talent, for 
example, and a hot, incongruous, secret love (from which 
she averted her horrified eyes) of all things that were 
free, natural, spontaneous. She was a most unlucky 
woman. 

Mrs. Evans and her husband left the fete a little after 
midnight, and walked home through the shadowy, tree- 
lined, Marville streets. Dr. Evans was voluble with a 
child-like happiness, and inclined to philosophize mildly 
about the party. It was, he said, a good thing, an ex- 
cellent thing, for people to let loose in common the spirit 
of play. Young Gresham was to be congratulated. He 
liked young Gresham. He considered him the best type 
of English manhood. All he needed to be of great use to 
the world was to have his splendid exuberance turned into 
some definite channel. It was perhaps England's gravest 
defect that the best of her youth never did get their ener- 
gies turned into any definite channel. At any rate, tiie 
mere fact of their living and vivifying the duller lives of 
those about them was of value. 

Mrs. Evans heard what her husband said without at- 
tending to it. She had trained herself unconsciously to 
this; it was a faculty that married life had developed in 
her. She could take in all that her husband said, and even, 
if necessary, reply to it satisfactorily, and yet all the time 
be thinking of something else. There was no harm in this. 
The harm and the injustice were in the fact that beneath 
her conjugal inattentiveness there was always a faint 
feeling of contempt. This was unjust to Dr. Evans, whose 
opinions were none the less reasonable for being banal; 
and it was harmful to herself. Indeed, what the clergy- 
man had just said about Peter Gresham and Peter Gresh- 
am 's lawn-fete will seem to the sensible observer a fair, 
moderate and truthful estimate. 
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But Mrs. Evans was not a sensible observer. She was 
something more — and something less. There was, as al- 
ways, a quiet, slightly acid dignity in her manner; in spite 
of her exotic costume and the scandalous lateness of the 
hour, no one would have ventured to accost her familiarly ; 
and yet beneath her silence an intense nervous excitement 
raged. Her senses, tingling and exultant, were pulling her 
one way; her alert and active mind, another. 

It is not clear whether Mrs. Evans believed in a per-, 
sonal devil ; probably, since she felt always quite sure as 
to what was right, what wrong, she did not; probably 
she regarded him merely as a valuable symbol. But it is 
the absurd truth that at this moment she considered Peter 
Gresham almost as an incarnation of the devil. If she 
had known all of the night's happenings she could not 
have felt this more keenly. Peter Gresham was a baneful 
influence. He did everything that the devil is ecclesias- 
tically supposed to do. He tempted ; he pointed out radiant 
wicked kingdoms, and offered them to you with a careless 
wave of the hand ; he made duty appear a dull futile thing, 
and license beautiful ; he was subversive of the Order that 
is built painfully and slowly upon conscience. And the 
worst of all this for Mrs. Evans was that she, too, was 
under the spell, felt chaotic anarchical desires in her own 
blood, chafed against the monotony of her decent life, hated 
her husband. The revelation of this wickedness in her- 
self appalled her. 

Not, of course, that she felt any physical attraction for 
Peter Gresham the man. The only feeling she had for him 
personally was a mixture of dislike, distrust, and bitterly 
resentful admiration. She even hated him, that the ideas 
he symbolized should appeal to her. She was always like 
this. She could not see events and people simply, just 
as people and events ; she could see them only as imperfect 
manifestations of that rigid law of right and wrong that 
obsessed her. At this very minute her chaotic rebellious 
desires were not desires for anj^hing definite; they were 
merely desires. 

She and her husband reached their tiny house at last; 
he unlocked the door, and they went in. 

Dr. Evans switched on the light in the narrow hall, and 
looked about him with a frieu^y ^^!o\& wcoflft* 
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"A bit small! A bit small!'' lie observed pleasantly 
(Mrs. Evans almost ground her teeth at that trick of repe- 
tition) ; ''but I like it. I don't know that I'd change it 
for anything more magnificent. Free-hearted gaiety, like 
that of to-night, opens one's eyes to one's own happiness, 
which one is habitually prone to forget." 

(And, indeed, the honest good-tempered clergyman was 
obviously glowing with a mild emotion which, if not happi- 
ness, was at any rate contentment.) 

"A comfortable home, pleasant friends, and the best of 
wives, the best of wives," he concluded, and laid his hand 
affectionately on his wife's arm. 

But his touch and his words alike exasperated her. She 
drew away, with a shudder. 

"I'm tired, Alfred," she said sharply, scarcely endeav- 
ouring to conceal her aversion. 

Perhaps, to do her justice, she would have tried to con- 
ceal it had the attempt been necessary, but she knew it 
was not. 

''Of course you are, my dear," he assented. *' Good- 
night." And he kissed her forehead. "Sleep late to-mor- 
row. Ill manage about breakfast." 

It is much to be feared that, for all her puritanic heart- 
searching, Mrs. Evans saw little further into herself than 
do the rest of us. For in her present attitude toward her 
husband, deep down, beneath the contempt, the observer 
discerns obscurely a touch of the bitter gall of envy. Dr. 
Evans might be commonplace, even colossally common- 
place; but it did not demand Mrs. Evans's acuteness to 
perceive in him a warm kindly humanity. And this was 
something that she could never possess. 

Once in her room, she undressed with nervous hasty 
gestures ; then threw herself down upon her bed. But not 
to rest. Her mind was too active, insurgent and dis- 
cordant. The vision of Peter Gresham's garden kept ris- 
ing inaistently before her and bringing in its waJke those 
indefinite painful desires. Her room was already filling 
with the pale light of early morning when she fell asleep. 

The first person she saw when she opened her eyes was 
her husband. And this filled her with an immense riesent- 
ment that resembled abhorrence. 

Yet what he was doing was most kind* He. yi^^ ^MML^-r^as^ 
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in clumsily a tray of coffee, toast and eggs. His face 
beamed. 

*'I did it all myself," he proclaimed. **Made the cof- 
fee, made the toast, boiled the eggs.'* 

" Thanks, *' she said, with an effort. '*What time is itT' 

*' After ten. I've been up a long while. It's a glorious 
morning, glorious, though a little hot. I've been working 
on my sermon, and I think I may say that it's the best, 
quite the best, I've written in a long time. I'm anxious 
to have you hear it." 

Mrs, Evans gulped. "Yes, I should like to hear it — 
later," she managed to reply. 

He leaned over to pat her hand. ''Ill go back to it 
now and let you dress. Glorious day, glorious ! " he said, 
and went out. 

But the day did not seem glorious to Mrs. Evans. She 
did not, indeed, see it as one day. She saw it as part of a 
long impending series of days in which she would get up, 
and eat, and work, and talk to her husband, and, oh, listen 
to him talk ! — all of it over, and over, and over again. The 
prospect was hideous. She shivered with disgust. No 
doubt she would have been less wretched had she known 
what she desired in place of all this; for then she might, 
like so many other women, have relieved and brightened 
her tedium with vivid wistful pictures of the paradise she 
craved. But she had no concrete desires. She merely 
wanted, with incredible violence, not to have what she did 
have. Also she was bitterly conscious of being wicked; 
and she hated Peter Gresham for having made her wicked, 
precisely as some stem Salem Puritan must have hated a 
witch for having cast a spell upon him. 

Nevertheless, she succeeded after a time in going down- 
stairs, in tending to her housework, and afterwards ac- 
tually in listening to her husband read aloud his now com- 
pleted sermon. And to any one who knew her, even well, 
she would hardly have seemed changed. She would have 
seemed, as always, a spare, dark, nervous, little woman, 
with a thin compressed mouth and large velvety-black eyes. 

The sermon really was a good sermon. Not that it ex- 
pressed original ideas ; it would certainly not stir its hear- 
ers to thought; it was suavely platitudinous from begin- 
ning to end. But somehow it ^d express a radiant con- 
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tentment that was almost joy. It was all about the good- 
ness of God, and the beauty of work, and the beauty of 
play, and the tightness of everything. Listening to it, 
you could not but have felt a fondness for the serene 
simple soul who had written it. 

But Mrs. Evans was exasperated by it. 

"So this/' she said to herself, in something very like 
loathing, ''is what last night's party did to him!" 

There was contempt in her judgment ; but perhaps there 
was also that touch of envy. If so, it was an obscure 
touch. For certainly the clergyman's wife did not recog- 
nize the truth that neither Peter Gresham's fancy-dress 
fete nor any other conceivable event could create any- 
thing, could do more than merely bring out in people 
something that was already there beneath the surface. 

Mrs. Evans did not see Peter again; and gradually, 
after a few days, the effect upon her of his Arabian enter- 
tainment wore away, until she was once more going about 
the duties of her monotonous life with only the moderate, 
very faintly acid discontent she had always been wont to 
feel. Her affection for her husband returned, no more 
contemptuous than formerly. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



^ On this same hot day that succeeded the evening of the 
fete, Mr. Cornish rose, at peace with the world, ate his 
hearty breakfast alone, since Annette did not come down 
(and, quietly fond as he was of his young wife, Mr. Cor- 
nish was not sorry for her absence, which made it possible 
for him to read his morning paper undisturbed), then 
motored as usual to the city. 

The day was an eventful one there. But no mere break 
in stocks could affect the immense solidity of Mr. Cor- 
nish's bank. All of the bank's operations were impeccably 
conservative, all of its loans guaranteed by the best of 
securities; there was no flaw in its armour. And Mr. 
Cornish, its president, sat in his mahogany-furnished 
office and transacted the bank's affairs, as always. He 
was mildly skeptically interested in the threat of a general 
European war; he even considered with a faint annoy- 
ance the complications that war, if really declared, would 
bring to the bank's foreign connections. But that was all. 
That and a slight curiosity as to what war would be like 
in these days of great armaments. This attitude of mind, 
which Mr. Cornish shared with millions of other men, 
did not signify heartlessness — merely a lack of imagina- 
tion. 

Sitting thus at his desk, the man appeared an impersona- 
tion of his bank. In his armour, too, there seemed to be 
no flaw. 

Alas, it 19 never in men, but only in the machines men 
create, that there is no flaw! (And to revert, just once 
more, to that fantastic discussion of machines in ErewTion, 
in which beneath the extravagance there is so much truth, 
and yet, perplexingly, some ultimate truth missing, it 
may be that the really horrible quality of machines is 
precisely their inhuman perfection.) 
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Returning to his office at half -past one after his cus- 
tomary light luncheon, Mr. Cornish found on his desk 
beside a pile of opened letters one that his secretary had 
left unopened because it was marked *^ Private and Im- 
portant/^ Mr. Cornish had not the slightest presenti- 
ment in regard to it. He lighted an excellent Havana 
cigar, sat down comfortably in his swivel chair, and 
opened the envelope neatly with a paper-knife. 

But as he read the brief note a series of unwonted ex- 
pressions passed across his rather heavy face. First per- 
plexity, then anger, then apprehension as to whether any 
one else knew anything about this, followed by relief at 
the thought that the letter had been unopened and that 
he was alone now in the room, — ^then finally a sharper 
hotter anger, which showed in his suddenly flushed cheeks 
and tightened mouth. 

He crushed the letter up viciously in his hands. 

But after a moment he smoothed it out again and read 
it through once more. 

^^Dear Sir — Tou "had better look out for your wife. She 
is in love with Mr. Peter Oresham. She has kissed him. 
And if you are not careful she wUl run away with him 
one of these days. Maybe you will not believe this, but 
it is true. 

''A Friend.'' 

Mr. Cornish was an honourable man, and so his strongest 
sensation was one of disgust. The letter seemed to him a 
filthy thing. He tore it loathingly into tiny fragments, 
that he tossed into the waste-basket; and then rubbed his 
hands together as though to rid them of contamination. 

Nevertheless, beneath the disgust there were other ob- 
scurer emotions — amazement that any one should have 
written and sent such a letter, perplexity, and something 
resembling fear. He did not, he could have honestly 
sworn, credit the vile accusation; and yet he found him- 
self enumerating in his mind the reasons why it could not 
be true, — ^the fact that Annette saw Gresham only rarely, 
that she did not appear even to like him very much, that 
once she had been almost rude to him. Perceiving that 
he was establishing the case for the defense, Mr. Comisli 
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frowned, this time in anger at himself, and shook his head 
as though to shake off these ignominious thoughts. But 
he had let his cigar go out. 

In Europe men's attitude toward women is faintly 
coloured with skepticism. Or perhaps it is simply that 
there, however ardently they consider women with their 
emotions, rationaUy men consider women as imperfect ani- 
mals very like themselves. At any rate, though the average 
European husband respects his wife sincerely, he does his 
best to keep temptation out of her way. To him, there- 
fore, an anonymous accusation against her comes as less of 
a shock. It ^sgusts, but does not horrify him. And, hay- 
ing on principle taken precautions, he is generally able to 
estimate its importance, if, as is improbable, it has any. 
But in America the average husband's attitude toward his 
wife is one of perfect trust. If this trust were something 
achieved through his individual love and esteem, it would 
be the noblest thing imaginable ; but it is not. It is some- 
thing assumed, as a principle. It has not only never been 
questioned; it has never even been considered. It is a 
result of thinking of women as "woman,*' and of enthron- 
ing woman as a queen. The queen can do no wrong. It is 
perfectly Victorian. For, indeed, America, despite its 
amazing mechanical progress and its professed interest in 
nothing save the struggle between Capital and Labour, is 
thirty years behind Europe. Thirty years behind chro- 
nologically, that is; since, of course, there is no reason 
to believe that the Georgian point of view is any nearer 
truth than the Victorian. 

No matter. The only point which need be made here is 
that if a man has never so much as considered the possi- 
bility of doubting his wife's fidelity, and if then he is in- 
formed brutally that he should doubt it, the effect upon 
him must be painful and upsetting. 

Mr. Cornish was dazed at first, pitifully so. If he had 
been told that his bank was in danger he would have been 
undisturbed and contemptuous, for, knowing that ban^ 
do get in danger, he had taken careful precautions, and 
knew Jiis bank to be safe. But he did not know — ^not really 
know by observation — ^that a wife's honour was ever in 
danger ; so he had taken no precautions to safeguard that 
of his own wife. The accusation shook him monstrously. 
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because (though he did not understand this) it was an 
assault upon the system, the Order, that he had always 
blindly accepted, and in which he unquestioningly lived. 
He did not yet doubt his wife; but, however ashamed it 
might make him, the possibility of doubt had been 
forced into his closed mind. Disorder assailed his for- 
tress. 

Oddly enough, he was at the same time conscious of so 
sharp and aching an affection for Annette as he had not 
felt since the time of his courtship. For under the dubious 
chaotic rule of Disorder all the emotions, good and bad 
alike, are of heightened intensity. But Mr. Cornish did 
not know this, either. 

He went through his work as usual, since work was for 
him a strong habit not easily to be shaken, but there re- 
mained at the bottom of his mind a dull discomfort. And 
when toward the end of the afternoon he learned that it 
would be necessary for him to go to Cleveland the next 
day, he felt a sudden sharp reluctance to take the trip. 
He did not investigate the emotion (he was unaccustomed 
to analysis, either of himself or of others) ; but it was 
certainly not due to any antipathy for Cleveland itself, 
which he had always considered a pleasant and prosper- 
ous city. 

Mr. Cornish motored home at his customary hour. 

He found Annette, afii almost always at his return, on 
the sun-porch in a chair that was especially hers, and 
dressed, too, as usual, in white. But he saw her with new 
eyes. He perceived wistfully her grace and her loveli- 
ness. He felt for her something at once sweeter and more 
painful than his habitual placid affection. He kissed her 
with a fervour that made her open her eyes wide ; and he 
thought, half ashamed, that they were very beautiful eyes. 
There was genuine concern in his voice when he asked 
her if she had rested well after the party. 

They did not talk much, however. What was there to 
say? 

*'I find I have to g5 to Cleveland to-morrow afternoon,'* 
he said at dinner. *'I shall go by the Six P. M., so I'd 
better take my grip to town with me in the morning.'* 

''Must youT' she returned calmly. *' That's too bad. 
It's so hot to travel now, I'm afraid ^qksl ^^tjl'\. ^^^oss^^Sk 
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sleep on the Pullman. Do take the drawing-room. Shall 
you be gone longT' 

The casual little question made Mr. Cornish feel simul- 
taneously fear, and something almost like suspicion, and 
another sharp twinge of aflfection. He knew it truly for 
the innocent question it was ; yet the thought flashed over 
him that a wife would ask just that question if . . . . 
He flushed with shame and remorse. He said to himself 
that he would buy Annette a handsome bracelet or neck- 
lace to-morrow. 

All through the evening he could hardly bear to let her 
out of his sight. When, after dinner, she strolled, as often, 
upon the great sweeping lawn that descended gently, set 
with trees and shrubbery, to the railway, he looked after 
her longingly, and would have followed her, only that he 
knew she would have thought his doing so strange. So he 
remained, as always, in the living-room, with his news- 
paper ; but to-night he found that he could not concentrate 
his attention on the paper, that the sense of what he read 
escaped him, that he kept returning again and again to 
the same paragraph, — ^which was odd, since the appalling 
break in stocks and the threatening news from Europe 
should have made absorbing reading. After Annette had 
been in the garden for half or three-quarters of an hour 
he could bear her absence no longer, and so walked 
dowly out upon the broad brick-paved terrace and called to 
her. 

After a moment he heard her reply from a far angle of 
the garden; and a few minutes later she reached the ter- 
race. 

**I was — er — afraid you might catch cold, you're so 
lightly dressed,'* he said (which was, he felt with shame, 
absurd, since the night was very warm). 

She gazed at him with wide startled eyes (and even to 
Mr. Cornish's inexpert perceptions there seemed something 
strange in her manner) ; but she made no comment on his 
remark, except to say that she was quite warm, but had 
been about to come in anyway. 

In-doors he sat down again; but Annette moved, with 
a graceful restlessness, about the room, here picking up a 
book and as quickly laying it down, there altering infini- 
tesimally the position of a vase or a bowl. Mr, Cornish 
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followed her motions with his eyes. He longed to talk to 
her — ^intimately ; but he had nothing to say. 

When, later, she said good-night, and turned to go, he 
drew her back and kissed her forehead gently. She gave 
him a quick glance of surprise; then, with another soft 
** good-night,'' went upstairs to her room. 

Mr. Cornish remained alone, feeling unreasoningly mis- 
erable. 



With Horace Browne's departure in determined search 
of a wife, Peter's thoughts, that all day long Peter had 
held back, chained, to what he oddly considered a duty, 
sprang to Annette. Until yesterday he had had (for once, 
anyway, in his life) scruples ; he had sworn that he would 
not disturb the even smoothness that was the medium in 
which Annette lived. But last night Annette had come to 
him gladly and willingly of herself ; she had given him her 
lips passionately; he had felt (the memory turned him 
faint) her heart beating against his own ; and had seen in 
her eyes no reserve, only a glowing splendour of love. It 
was true that she had said the one night was all — ^the be- 
ginning and the end of everything, and that her words had 
pained him and made him afraid. But to-day he could not 
believe in them. He loved her, and she him. It seemed 
to him so simple a thing. All he knew was that he must 
see Annette again — soon — ^now — and take her hands, and 
feel her hair brush his cheek, and her soft warm lips 
touch his again ; and that he must snatch her up and carry 
her off with him. For, though he felt not the slightest 
remorse at the harm he was planning to do Mr. Cornish, 
did not even think of it as harm, it would have disgusted 
him to carry on a secret intrigue, with sly plans, lurk- 
ingly. His love, like his whole nature, was unscrupulous, 
but bold, unafraid, craving daylight. He was a thief cer- 
tainly, with no respect for property, Order, or the accepted 
rules of the game — ^he did not recognize the rules, he would 
not play the game; but he was not a furtive thief in the 
night, rather a kind of tameless marauding hawk. It 
shamed him to thiAk that if he saw Aiinette to-night — ^ 
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somehow, anyhow, he must — it would have to be secretly. 
Well, just for this once. 

He ate ravenously a few scraps from last night's feast; 
then strode up and down his garden impatiently, waiting 
for dark to come. How slow it was! How long the twi- 
light! He paused in all the spots where he remembered 
Aiinette to have stood the night before — ^here in this path, 
there by the fountain, where she had danced with him; 
and (this place was hot with memories) behind the lilac 
bush near the wall. 

Night crept at last reluctantly into the garden ; a warm 
breeze set the leaves rustling ; the sky became a sea of stars. 
And Peter, with a long sigh of joy, went out into the 
shadowy street. 

He had no plan; he merely moved blindly and rapidly 
toward Annette. It irked him that he could not march 
into the door of her house like a man; but that was im- 
possible. So he turned down a road to the railway, then 
followed the tracks till he reached the scene of the wreck 
and the wall that bounded Mr. Cornish's grounds. There 
had been a little door here, he remembered. He found it 
easily, but it was locked. So he climbed the wall, stepping 
first on the handle of the door, then drawing himself up 
easily by an overhanging elm-branch. He sat for a mo- 
ment on the crest of the wall to stare joyfully at the enor- 
mous red moon that was just rising across the fields to the 
east; then he dropped lightly into Mr. Cornish's grounds, 
like the trespasser he was by nature. 

There was no light here save faint starlight. Peter could 
just make out dark clumps of shrubbery; and there were 
obscure shapes of trees, only the tops of which were dis- 
tinct against the night sky. Everything was mysterious, 
blurred to enchantment, and full of soft perfumes. So 
proper a setting for Annette, Peter thought suddenly. 
She, too, was like this. 

He walked slowly across the turf up the gentle slope 
until he could see the house and the brick terrace that 
was streaked with lines of yellow light from the tall win- 
dows. Inside the room beyond, light like that must be 
falling on Annette, shining on her hair and in her gray 
eyes. Peter shivered. It was unbearable that she should 
be 80 close, yet out of his reach. 
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Finally lie tlirew himself down on the fragrant grass 
and gazed hungrily at the house. Now what should he dot 
He felt an insane desire to stride into the lighted room and 
say: '*I climbed over the wall. IVe come for Annette. 
She must go away with me.*' In spite of his restless long- 
ing, he laughed briefly, in a quick amused curiosity as to 
what Mr. Cornish would do and say in such a situation. 

Suddenly he sprang up, his heart beating violently; 
for a woman in a white dress had stepped out upon the 
terrace. Who could it be but Annette? She stood for a 
little while, apparently undecided, then walked slowly 
down to the grass, and moved over it toward him. He 
stood, breathless, watching her slow progress. At times 
she passed behind a bush or a tree, and often she changed 
her direction. Then he would move a little way toward 
her, so as to cross her new path. 

At last, when she was oidy a few yards distant, he could 
bear it no longer. He called her name softly. 

''Annette!'' 

She started back, with a faint cry. 

''Don't be afraid! It's I— Peter!'* 

But she did not seem afraid. She came toward him 
hesitatingly, her eyes open very wide. 

"You— here! You mustn't come here!" she whispered. 

' ' Why not ? " he cried gladly. ' ' Since I can 't come in by 
the door, as I should like. Why not!" And he stretched 
out his arms to her. 

But she shrank away from his touch, and stood facing 
him. 

The moon was high enough now so that light from it was 
beginning to seep in through the trees and absorb the 
garden's darkness. Annette's face and dress were illu- 
mined palely. 

And, with a sudden shock of feeling in which were min- 
gled pain, resentment and incomprehension, Peter per- 
ceived that this was by no means the glad free Annette 
of the night before. This was a timorous, reluctant, almost 
hostile woman. 

"You — ^you mustn't come here," she repeated mechani- 
cally, as though saying a lesson. "I told you that after — 
last night — I shouldn't ever — see you any more." 

He stared at her fiercely, as though they were enemies. 
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*'I don't know/* he answered sharply, ''what you said 
— ^last night. I only know that then you seemed to love 
me, as I love you. You said you did. But perhaps it 
was not true ; perhaps it was only a pleasant garden-game ; 
or perhaps that is all love means to you — ^just a Mss by 
moonlight, and good-bye. If that is the way things are, 
you are right — ^I must not come here,'' He took a quick 
step toward her. *'Only tell me!" he cried imperiously. 
**Do you love me or do you not?" 

She had been trembling increasingly under his words. 

"Oh!" she murmured now, with a half -sob. **I do! 
Indeed and indeed I do love you ! ' ' 

With an exclamation of joy, he seized her hands, and 
drew her to him, and kissed her hotly. But, though she 
made no resistance, he felt her shiver with some alien senti- 
ment — ^f ear, perhaps, or remorse ; he did not know. Yield- 
ing, she was no more the glad unreserved lover of the 
night before, than resisting. 

If Peter had laid siege to a reluctant Annette, had led 
her skilfully and impetuously to love him against her will 
(and it can at least be said for him that he had not done 
this), then possibly he would not have been surprised at 
this terrified shuddering mood of hers. A mere callous 
libertine would have esteemed it the last helpless expres- 
sion of his victim's scruples. But how to reconcile it 
with Annette's glorious free mood of last night! Peter 
did not know; he could not understand. He was only con- 
scious of an immense distance between himself and the 
woman in his arms, — of a flavour of bitterness in their 
embrace. 

(One would, however, have thought him intelligent 
enough to perceive that in this moment Annette's love was 
at least more real than on the night before. But, not un- 
derstanding, he did not perceive it.) 

It seemed as though in the vividness of his presence 
Annette woke slowly to life. Her eyes, wet with tears, 
looked into his with unmistakable love. The sense of 
estrangement fled from him. He was swept up on a wave 
of joy. 

**Do you love me, then, so much, Peter?" Annette, in 
his arms, asked. 

He shuddered. * * Love youV ' Ive exdauaed. 
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And, indeed, it is certain that, though Peter had loved 
other women, he had never loved any one of them at once 
80 fiercely, protectingly and wistfully as he loved Annette. 
Had he only been able to gaze into the heart of his passion 
for her he would have seen that it was like an impossible 
passion for some one irretrievably cut off from him, across 
impassable sea^, or in another planet. 

** Annette!'' he cried hoarsely, after a moment. "Listen 
to me!" He held her off a little way and stared into her 
gray eyes intensely. "I love you so much that it is for 
good and all. So much that this hidden sort of thing 
won't do. I must go away somewhere — South America 
or Europe — oh, anywhere! — and you must come with me. 
Then we'll be free." 

But as he spoke a sudden change came over the young 
woman's face. An expression resembling terror darkened 
her eyes, like the shadow of a cloud. She tore her hands 
away from his, and drew back sharply. 

*'0h, no!" she exclaimed. "I can't! I couldn't! I 
couldn't do that!" 

Peter was amazed, confused, bitterly hurt. The hdp- 
less sense of estrangement returned, more intense than 
before. 

'*But — ^but," he stammered painfully, **then it must be 
that you do not — ^love me!" 

At this she burst into tears. 

**Ah, but I do! I do!" she cried out; and her tone was 
such that he could not doubt her sincerity. 

He took her hands again, gently this time. 

**Then why, Annette?" he pleaded *' You're not afraid 
of me, — that I 'd treat you cruelly ? ' ' 

She shook her head, a faint smile shining through her 
tears, as though she found the question enormously ab- 
surd; then the smile vanished. 

**Is it because you feel it would be so wrong t" he in- 
sisted. 

Again she shook her head. 

**I don't care whether it's right or wrong," she mur- 
mured; **but I — ^I can't, dear, dearest! Oh, I can't! I 
know I can't!" 

Peter stared at her helplessly, between anger and misery. 

**Then it is just that yo\L ace ^x^'i," \is^ wA.'^>a(fli^ 
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hostilely. **If you truly loved me you would not be 
afraid." 

She withdrew one hand, and passed it over her forehead. 

"Perhaps I am afraid — ^I don't know — ^I don't under- 
stand,'^ die replied. "But I do love you — ^with all my 
heart.*' 

* ' And this is all that your love demands — a stolen meet- 
ing now and then by night in a garden?" 

But a manHs voice called from the distant terrace. 
"Annette, where are yout" 

At the sound she started, but only a very little. 

"I am coming — immediately!" she called, after a brief 
moment. 

It seemed to Peter that Mr. Cornish's voice made an 
end of everything, rang down the curtain. No doubt it 
was Annette's pity for her husband that held her back 
from the permanent surrender of flight. But even as he 
thought this she took his hands quickly and carried them 
to her lips; then looked up at him with an expression of 
such deep heartfelt love that it was as if in the whole world 
only he and she existed. 

"Peter," she murmured, "I love you — only you — ^no 
one else ! I can't go away with you — ^I'm afraid, I think — 
but I do love you; and, oh, to meet this way in a garden 
is not enough!" 

"Then?" he whispered. 

She trembled suddenly and threw her arms around his 
neck. "Oh, I will prove to you that I am not afraid to 
love you! To-morrow evening 111 come to your house," 
she concluded, almost inaudibly. 

He started. 

"You — ^you will — ? But how— can you?" 

"My husband is going away to-morrow," she explained, 
with no visible remorse for such callous mention of him. 

Peter understood less than ever; but that did not matter 
now. There was room in his mind for only one thought, — 
the overpowering unbelievable knowledge that Annette 
was coming to him — ^to-morrow night. He was trembling 
violently. 

"Come — ^through — ^the little door — ^in the garden wall," 
he muttered thickly. 

She nodded. ^'My doois-1 «tt^ \t ^!ff«^.V* i&& 5nid\ 
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brushed his lips with a last kiss; then rdeased herself. 
' * Good-night, Peter dearest ! ' ' she cried ; and turned slowly 
toward the house. But twice she looked back to smile and 
wave to him. 

Certainly, he told himself, he did not understand her at 
all. She seemed made up of amazing contradictions. But 
what did it matter? She loved him; and to-morrow at this 
time she would be with him — in his house. 

The thought of it set him dreaming dizzily. It was in 
his mind all night ; and the next morning when he awoke 
it was still there, like some rare radiant-winged bird too 
beautiful to be reaL 



CHAPTER XXIV 



To ONE looking at Annette Cornish from without, she 
must now have suddenly appeared evil — ^that is, perverse; 
one would have summed her up as desirous of doing some- 
thing which she felt to be sin, but afraid to do it frankly. 

Yet such a summary would have been mistaken and mis- 
leading. See Annette from within, and you perceive that 
her problem had nothing to do with right and wrong. 
Annette was merely struggling impotently in the meshes 
of Order, like a bird in a net, and with as little under- 
standing of her plight. Even so, the simile is inadequate. 
For the bird has already known freedom. But Annette 
had been bom in captivity, had existed in it peateefully, 
aware of no wider life until now. Freedom to her, there- 
fore, did not mean the glad open naturalness that it meant 
to the bird — or to Peter ; it was an unknown medium, that 
stirred terror in her heart. For all that, she would have 
achieved it if she could; she struggled desperately. 

Until the evening of the lawn-fete Annette's passion for 
Peter had been quite without effect upon Annette's con- 
duet. It made her suffer; it did not alter her behaviour. 
But it was not her sense of right and wrong that checked 
her ; it was her helpless obedience to law. 

Now the incalculable importance of law in the world is 
this, that, whereas in every thousand individuals perhaps 
one may obey the law because he esteems it a reasonably 
fair consensus of what is right as against what is wrong, 
and one perhaps may disobey it because he disagrees or 
maybe cares nothing for either right or wrong, all the 
others obey the law simply because it is the law and they 
dare not do otherwise. Their fear, except in a few cases, 
is not of the consequences of law-breaking, — ^just of the 
law itself. It is forbidden to break the law. Obedience to 
it is in their blood. 

312 
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Annette Cornish was one of the nine hundred and 
ninety-eight. She had no deep-set sense of right and 
wrong; she did not need one; she was a follower of the 
law. So far, everything is clear and simple enough. 

But on the night of the fete a strange thing happened. 
Somehow, by some curious sorcery, the glowing garden, 
with its fountain, music, laughter, and gay costumes, 
evaded Order. The garden became like a ship against the 
frail sides of which the whole sea of Order beat in vain. 
At least for Annette. It was not that she had grown sud- 
denly strong enough to break the law; it was simply that 
the law was not there. And so for that one night .Ajinette 
acted in accordance with her own individual nature. She 
did not understand the situation ; she did not marvel at her 
behaviour ; she merely accepted what was. Yet, while she 
did not understand intellectually, she had an emotional 
intuition of the truth; for she told her lover that this 
evening was the end of everything, that she would kiss 
him now, and then never see him again. 

For the whole of that one night she was free. She re- 
turned home (by her husband's side) conscious of nothing 
but the elation of perfect happiness. She floated upstairs 
to her room on a wave of joy, and slept as lightly and 
sweetly as an angel might sleep. 

But she awoke the next morning in the old medium. It 
was a real day to which she opened her eyes, a day of 
things as they were, of the old unchangeable laws. With 
the memory of what she had done the night before, she 
was overcome with horror ; it swept like physical chill into 
her heart. In this world, in which she had lived until last 
evening, and to which she returned to-day, the obligation 
of a wife's fidelity to her husband was the sternest law of 
all. What had she done! Oh, what had she done! She 
was incapable, as always, of thinking things out, — she 
could only feel ; so she said to herself over and over again 
that her love for Peter was wicked, wicked! What she 
meant was that it was illicit. It was such active terrified 
misery that Annette was undergoing while Mr. Cornish, 
tranquil at his solitary breakfast, supposed her to be deep- 
ing. 

The misery wore itself out during the day, became 
merely a dull heavy wretchedness. Annette saw herseU 
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by her own behaviour as outiride the pale; but, though 
nothing could alter that conviction for her ever, she a 
little deadened her pain by clinging determinedly to the 
promise she had made intuitively the night before, — ^that 
she would never, never see Peter Qresham again. Even 
the misery in the thought that she must never see him 
again, or (which would be worse) must see him only 
formally, speak to him coldly, was less than the misery of 
her horror for herself; though, indeed, her love was very 
real, — ^the first and only passionate, overwhelming, law- 
less emotion she had ever known. 

Her orderly day dragged itself along heavily; she was 
conscious now, even if without understanding, of her 
chains; when evening came she was pitifully tired. 

Perhaps it may seem odd that while she sat, toward 
evening, awaiting her husband's arrival, she looked for- 
ward to it as only one more dreary fact; perhaps it seems 
odd that there was no touch of personal remorse in her 
thought of her husband. But again it is to be remem- 
bered that whatever innate sense of right and wrong Ann- 
ette possessed was untrained ; obedience to Order stood in 
its place. Annette reflected with horror that she, a wife, 
had been unfaithful to Edward Cornish, her husband; 
but for Edward Cornish, the man, she felt nothing dif- 
ferent, nothing new, except the weight of his approaching 
presence. If she had hurt him, if he had known of her 
disloyalty and suffered by it, then she would have been 
touched — even to pain ; for she was full of pity for suffer- 
ing; she would not willingly have hurt any one, — ^least 
of all her husband, for whom she had esteem, gratitude, 
and a gentle friendliness. But she had not hurt him; he 
knew nothing of what she had felt and done the evening 
before. When he came, his unusually demonstrative affec- 
tion for her did not make her remorsefully tender ; it onLy 
weighed upon her drearily. 

She was remorseful, it is true, that she should feel relief 
when her husband told her that he must go to Cleveland 
to-morrow; but her question: ** Shall you be gone long?** 
meant nothing; it was mechanical, like all her conversa- 
tion this evening. The only emotions that her heart held 
room for were horror at her law-breaking, and the misery 
of her separation forever from Peter. When, at last, after 
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dinner she went out into the garden, it was only because 
she must escape into darkness and solitude. 

But at the sound of Peter's voice sheer terror overcame 
her. Oh, no, this must not be! He must not come here! 
She was never to see him again! But her heart beat vio- 
lently; all her love burst into flame. Peter's reproaches 
and the knowledge that she made him unhappy were 
anguish. She fell into his arms at last helplessly; and, 
for the moment, to fed that he loved her — so! — and she 
him, seemed more than all the law in the world. It was 
not really more, though; for, when he demanded that she 
come away with him and live with him in freedom, she 
broke from his arms with a sharp cry of horrified refusal. 
She could not do that! Oh, she could not do that! Search 
her heart, and still you could find no intelligent reason. 
You would find fear, it is true, fear of freedom — ^Peter 
was right in saying she was afraid ; but it was not her fear 
that spoke. Simply she covld not go away with him, any 
more than water can flow up-hill, or the sun rise in the 
west. 

Yet at this moment of refusal she certainly loved Peter 
more dearly and more truly than in her glad free 
acquiescence of the night before. For the world of last 
evening, however perfect a medium for Annette to 
inhabit, was artificial. This, to-night, was the real world. 
Pain and struggle dwelt in it; and so did her love for 
Peter. 

Often those facts that appear at their face-value the 
most illogical, the stubbornest, the hardest to comprehend, 
become, if, so to speak, they are spaded up, casual things, 
not only understandable, but hardly even important enough 
to merit understanding, mere random weeds. Consider 
externally Annette's spoken words to her lover, and you 
are astonished at the callousness with which she announced 
that to-morrow her husband was going away, amazed by 
the proposal coming unsolicited from her that to-morrow 
evening she would go secretly to Peter's house. As facts 
they clash with all that one knows of Annette's character; 
and one would have to conclude that some demon of per- 
versity lurks in the heart of even gentle, carefully bred 
women; or else adopt the cynic's explanation, — ^that there 
is no mystery in women, that they are simple creatures, 
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like men, save that every now and then they go tempo- 
rarily mad. 

Once again, however, consider Annette from within, 
think of her acts and words as no more than the froth 
churned up by the conflict raging in her heart, and they 
become at once so simple as to be negligible, quite without 
callousness, quite without perversity. 

A coward fleeing in terror from a pursuer is capable of 
extraordinary feats of daring; he may, for example, leap 
across a chasm that would halt a braver man. That is all 
there is to it. Terrified by Peter's demand that she go 
away with him, impotent to accept it, Annette must do 
something to prove her love, to give it relief, to keep her 
lover — and herself — ^from such suffering. So, like a wild 
animal rushing to the end of its chain, she made feverishly 
this preposterous proposal, which seemed to her (absurdly 
enough) a lesser thing, a weaker violation of law. And, 
also, Annette's mind was vague and cloudy. She did not 
picture to herself with crude definiteness, as Elsie Cook 
might have done, what it meant for her to go at night to 
Peter's house. She only knew that she loved Peter piti- 
fully, and could not, could not, do what he asked of her; 
and so what else was there than this, which it seemed to 
her she could do? It was not callousness, but lack of all 
concrete vision of facts as facts, that made her so calm 
when her husband called to her from the terrace. 

She went back to the house, love and terror in her heart. 
But her terror was not of her husband. She was not in 
the least afraid of her husband. She felt, as she looked at 
him, an aching unbearable remorse, which hurt so that it 
turned her face white; but it was not really a personal 
remorse, such as one individual who has bitterly harmed 
another might feel ; it was remorse that she loved some one 
else when she ought to love Mm. As an individual her 
husband seemed to her vaguely very far away, like one 
gazed at across a raging sea of emotions which she had 
traversed while he had remained tranquilly at home. Or 
he was like some old friend with whom one had been inti- 
mate in one's school-days and then has not seen again until 
late in life. Annette felt sorry for her husband, — ^not at 
all because she was unfaithful to him, but because they 
Were so hopelessly far apart. 
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She went up to bed with weary steps, so differently than 
the night before. 

But not to sleep. 

Annette, Annette, there is no trifling with Order ! You 
are not one of the two-in-a-thousand over whom it has no 
control. You are of the nine hundred and ninety-eight. 
Not fright nor desperation nor madness like that of your 
promise in the garden can tear you free. For you there is 
no such thing as freedom. 

Annette, faiowing Peter's plan of escape to be beyond 
her reach, had at any rate rushed, with her own counter- 
proposal, to the extreme length of her chain. But now Or- 
der impassively set about winding the chain in. Annette 
began, in the long night, to see what she had done in prom- 
ising to go to Peter's house. She insisted, sobbing bitterly, 
that she would go — all her warm impetuous love urged her 
on ; yet, with every moment that passed, the going loomed 
more portentous, more impossible. She must not. She 
mtist not! And yet, oh, she must! 

When it was morning once more she dressed and came 
downstairs wearily, with hardly any capacity for emotion 
left in her. 

(And perhaps this, too, was a part of Order's game.) 
' **I hope you'll have a pleasant trip and not be too hot,'* 
she said mechanically to her husband, as she bade him good- 
bye. 

She noted (since her fine instincts continued to function 
without her own volition) that there was suddenly some- 
thing strange in his answering glance at her; but the 
perception did not interest her; she paid no attention 
to it. 

The day was appalling. Annette's terror of the slowly 
approaching night grew until it was almost as strong as 
that she had felt at Peter's own proposal. She went out 
into the garden, and stood where she had stood the night 
before, and asked herself tremblingly, again and again 
until the words had no meaning, how she could have 
promised what she had promised. She returned to the 
house, went to the desk in her little boudoir, took up her 
pen feverishly, and tried to write. 

**Dear, dear Peter/* she wrote, ^'/ can*t do what I 
promised. I don't know wJiy, for I love you, oJi, so miich, 
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hut I can^tt It would he too wicked. I mean it would 
he too . . ." 

She paused helplessly and tore the paper in two. 

^*Dear Mr. Oresham/' she began again, **please forgive 
me, hut I find that I canH come to your Jtouse to-night. I 
think it would he hetter for u^ not to see each other any 
more, for . . /' 

This also she destroyed, weeping. 

^'Oh, Peter, tell me, darling, what shall I dot I can*t-^ 
oh, I canH — com^ to you . . ." 

She never got further than this. She could not write, 
though she spent hours in the attempt. There was nothing 
to say. One after another she dropped the bits of the un- 
finished letters into the waste-basket. 

The conclusion of it all was that she could not go and 
that she must go or Peter would be, oh, so angry and hurt! 
Annette's own love, one perceives, had already become a 
little thing in comparison with her terror at breaking the 
law. Only pity and her promise held her now. 

Annette showed for this once in her desperation more 
strength of will than even a careful observer would up to 
now have estimated possible in her. For, when night 
came, and she had somehow sat through dinner, and the 
warm summer darkess had crept down about the earth, 
she did actually slip on a scarf, go out, and follow the 
road to Peter's house. 

But the effort took all that she had of will. Nothing 
of her personality remained. Her steps dragged. And 
she pushed open the little door into Peter's garden as Blue- 
beard's wife may have pushed open the little door of the 
forbidden closet. 



The worst thing about pomposity is not its absurdness, 
but the fact that it implies weakness. In so far as a man 
is complacent he is a fool, and life may at any moment 
make a sad butt of him. Pomposity in a man is a clear 
sign that he does not envisage life at all, but has mistaken 
for it some tiny chamber in which he has been existing, 
finding himself, among its cramped walls and beneath its 
low ceiling, of quite respectable proportions. Often, of 
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course, nothing happens. The occupant goes on existing 
there in tranquil pomposity to the day of his death. But 
it is a grave risk. For at any moment something may 
happen. A gust of wind from outside may hurl open the 
door; a real tempest may shatter the fragile walls to an 
infinitesimal heap of ruins. And when that happens what 
becomes of the poor, pompous, dispossessed house-holder 
who remains, breathless, gazing at a portentous unknown 
world of rushing clouds and black swaying trees f Heaven 
knows! What becomes of the editors of the New York 
Nation or the London Spectator when they go home at 
night on the Elevated or in the Tube f No doubt they die 
of the shock, and are replaced regularly the following 
morning by new editors. 

Mr. Cornish had a touch of pomposity in his manner, 
more than a little smugness in his settled personality. He 
did not really think of himself at all ; but, without think- 
ing, he approved tacitly of himself, — that is to say, he as- 
sumed himself to be strong. Just now this assumption 
was revealing itself as weakness. 

A strong nature would have rapidly thrown off the poison, 
of that anonymous letter ; or, better, one may say that the 
dart could hardly have penetrated, or but a little way, the 
armour of a strong nature. But Mr. Cornish's armour of 
complacency was stage-armour — ^papier mach6 ; and the 
arrow made nothing of it. The poison injected itself into 
Mr. Cornish's blood, and spread, and became an evil sick- 
ness. 

Try as he might, Mr. Cornish could not keep the poison 
from working; he could not keep the doubt of Annette 
from fermenting in his mind. In spite of himself, he 
searched his memories incessantly for suspicious trifles and 
for proof of their innocence. And this, too, shocked and 
shamed him. For, because he had never thought things 
out, he lived in a word of laws that he took, uninquiringly, 
very simply, for granted. Many of these laws had never 
come his way; they were like decrees printed in old calf- 
bound books and set back on the shelves. But he knew 
instinctively that they were there, put down immutably in 
black and white, even though he had not opened the dusty 
yellow volumes that contained them. One of them was 
that a decent man, a gentleman, a weH-ticy^ "tssssss&^^ot ^:2L 
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society, should have esteem for his wife and perfect trust 
in her. This law Mr. Cornish was violating now perpetu- 
ally; and the knowledge made him suffer bitter shame. 
Nevertheless, he could not possibly help himself. The 
muddy thoughts kept rising in his mind. "When Annette 
had asked him whether he should remain long in Cleveland 
he had been suspicious of her ; and off and on all through 
the night he felt little shameful gusts of suspicion. 

When, the next morning, he kissed her good-bye, and 
set out for the city in his car, with his suitcase on the floor 
beside the chauffeur, he was more painfully suspicious, and 
more painfully humiliated at being suspicious, than the 
day before. 

Until afternoon he relieved his wretchedness a good deal 
by the habit of routine work, which did not give him time 
to brood; but at three o'clock something happened that 
brought the painful ugly conflict of shame and suspicion 
back with a rush, more intense than ever. 

The bank president whom Mr. Cornish was to confer 
with in Cleveland called him up by long-distance to say 
that, the third bank president (from New York) having 
been taken suddenly ill, the conference was off. It would 
be unnecessary for Mr. Cornish to go to Cleveland. 

Now the result of this brief message upon Mr. Cornish 
was electrical. All in an ugly flash it occurred to him that 
this was his opportunity to discover whether — ^no, he meant 
his opportunity to disprove once for all the vile falsity of 
the anonymous letter. On this evening Annette would 
suppose him, her husband, to be most certainly rushing 
eastward in the drawing-room of a Pullman. And, instead, 
he would be returning home. How if he were not to send 
his wife word? How if he surprised her by turning up 
unexpectedly ? 

Mr. Cornish did not consider this suggestion, as Mrs. 
Evans, the clergyman's wife, might have considered it, as 
prompted by the devil ; he thought of it simply as a sug- 
gestion to do something that was ''not done.*' The 
strength of law and the reason for the whole system of 
Order are apparent in Mr. Cornish's revolt against the 
whispered suggestion. He flushed a dull brick-red; alone 
there in his office he fairly sputtered with wrath at him- 
sdf} be felt personally degraded, I^jx^ ^\sl^^ ^^iVSw^wi 
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hesitation he snapped down the receiver of the telephone 
and called up the number of his house in Marville. He 
would let Annette know that he had not gone to Cleveland, 
but was coming home. 

**The line is out of order/' said Central's thin unemo- 
tional voice. 

Mr. Cornish, dazed, hung up the receiver. 

And now, if you like, having just observed the strength 
of Order, you may observe the weakness of Order. The 
weakness of a machine that will not work if one little 
wheel goes wrong. 

Mr. Cornish had obeyed the law. He had been decent. 
He had tried to let his wife know that he was coming home 
this evening instead of going to Cleveland. And the tele- 
phone was out of order ! 

But — ^but — ^telephones were never out of order, or al- 
most never ! There was something fatalistic about it. The 
unimaginative banker felt a small shiver of superstitious 
fear. And, whatever he felt, his will to act in the proper 
manner was paralysed now. He had done what he ought 
to do, and, inconceivably, it had not worked, had refused 
to take its due part in the scheme of things. 

There were half a dozen other ways in which he might 
warn Annette — ^*'wam*'? — ^it was the word that sprang 
into his mind. He might, for example, very easily tele- 
phone to Mrs. Kenworthy, and ask her to have the message 
sent over. But he did not. He did not even call up Ken- 
worthy or Browne and ask one or the other to drive him 
home. 

No, he dined alone at a restaurant, and afterward took 
a train for Marville. 

And, although he felt ashamed of himself for behaving 
in this way, and was resolved to make up to Annette after- 
ward for his vulgar suspicions — ^afterward, when they had 
been proved groundless, — ^his shame was no such acute in- 
hibiting impulse as he had felt in that first moment when 
he had snatched down the telephone receiver. 

Mr. Cornish let himself into his house with his latch-key. 
Had it been a skeleton-key, and had he been about to com- 
mit a burglary, he could not have felt more furtive, more 
degraded, more shocked at his own behaviour. And the 
pity of the whol^ situation was that thi^ Ixortoi: tJsA^ ^^sk^ 
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ened him almost pli3rBically was precisely like the horror 
that Annette had felt all daj long at what she was about 
to do. Only now, at this moment, when Mr. Cornish was 
slipping, almost stealthily, into his deserted house, and 
when Annette was pushing open the little door into her 
lover's garden, — ^just now, for the very first time, was there 
a perfect community of feeling in husband and wife. The 
spirit of irony, that one is accustomed to see shine with a 
gentle beneficent radiance, fairly blazes down now that the 
facts arrange themselves tragically. There seems some- 
thing savage about it. 

Mr. Cornish looked around him, his heart beating 
heavily. The drawing-rooms were dark; in the living-room 
one shaded lamp was burning ; but Annette was not in the 
living-room. Well, perhaps she was upstairs — or in the 
garden. Yes, of course she would be in the garden. But 
the *'of course" was an anguished intensity of doubt. At 
any rate, Mr. Cornish's behaviour was growing unbearably 
horrible to himself. He could not go sneaking around this 
way, like an obscene beast. He walked suddenly through 
the door that led to the servants' quarters. 

He found the servants playing cards at a table in their 
sitting-room. They sprang up, surprised, at sight of their 
master. 

'*I didn't have to go away after all,'' Mr. Cornish ob- 
served, in his usual voice, **and the telephone was out of 
order, so I couldn't let Mrs. Cornish know. Is — ^is she in?" 

*'No, sir," replied one of the maids. *'She went out a 
few minutes ago." 

Mr. Cornish's heart seemed suddenly to stop beating, 
then to leap forward again jerkily. He felt a little dizzy. 

''Oh — er — all right," he managed to say gruflfly. *'No 
doubt she'll be back soon. Thank you. Er — go on playing. 
Good-night." And he returned to the living-room, and sat 
down heavily in a chair — ^not the arm-chair he usually pre- 
ferred. 

Fear and a terribly intensified suspicion pressed down 
upon his dazed mind. He struggled against them, but 
clumsily, like a man untrained in self-defense resisting a 
sudden attack. 

But — ^but, he told himself desperately, what after all 
was there so terrible? Annette knew that he was not com- 
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ing home. "What more natural than that she should have 
gone over for a little while to the Kenworthjrs' or to the 
Evanses' or to any one of a dozen other friendly houses? 
Useless! Useless and futile! The suspicion -^as so 
much stronger than Mr. Cornish's resistance to it. All the 
more that he was so helpless. He had no idea of what to 
da At last he wandered upstairs to Annette's boudoir, 
and sat down awkwardly in the small chair at her desk, 
not for any reason that he understood, but just because in 
this moment of sharp doubt and fear he was more in love 
with his wife than ever before, and felt a blind longing to 
be where she had been, to touch what she had touched. 

He turned on the rose-shaded lamp on the desk, and 
looked about him. 

And after a time he caught sight of the waste-basket and 
of the torn fragments that it contained. 

With a hurried movement he snatched them up, and set 
feverishly to piecing them together. Nothing that he had 
done up to now was so degrading as this, and he knew it ; 
but his fear and suspicions had in the last half -hour grown 
stronger than any resistance he was capable of making to 
them. 

Poor Annette ! How like her husband she was in her un- 
skilf ulness ! She had not burnt her pathetic unsent lett«^ 
to her lover, nor yet torn them into tiny bits. It was but 
the work of a few minutes to piece the scraps together. 

And Mr. Cornish, grovelling in conscious ignominy, 
breathing heavily, did piece the scraps together on lus 
wife's desk, — and read them. 

*'Dear, dear Peter, I can't do what I promised. . . ." 
*'Dear Mr. Gresham, please forgive me, hut I find tJiat I 
canH come to your Tiouse to-night. . . .'* 
^'Oh, Peter, tell me, darling, what shall I dof . . .** 
Mr. Cornish gave a hoarse gasp. Physical chill swept 
over him sickeningly from his knees to the roots of his 
hair. He swallowed hard, feeling something like nausea. 
His forehead wa,s wet with cold perspiration; he wiped it 
mechanically with his handkerchief. 

It was as if some one had struck him a terrific blow. 
For a full minute his intelligence did not work ; he could 
not understand; he had merely been hurt somehow ter- 
ribly. 
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Then slowly he began to grasp it all, in a kind of aching 
confusion out of which one obsessing fact emerged increas- 
ingly, like an ugly reef from the sea at ebb tide, — Annette, 
his wife, Jiis wife, must have gone to Peter Gresham's 
house, must be there now ! 

All at once anger burst upon Mr. Cornish. He sprang 
up, his face crimson; he stuttered aloud and clenched his 
fists; he felt an elemental desire to kill. Yet even in this 
paroxysm of wrath he somehow still obeyed the conven- 
tions ; for he was not angry with Annette — ^his emotion to- 
ward her was grief ; he was angry with Peter Gresham ; it 
was Gresham whom he desired to kill. 

Mr. Cornish staggered dizzily downstairs to his study, 
feeling that there was something he must do there. But, 
once within the room, he forgot for a moment what it was. 
Then he remembered. 

Mechanically he opened a drawer of his large desk, and 
drew out a revolver, looked at it stupidly, then thrust it 
into his pocket. Mr. Cornish had never in his life fired a 
revolver, except, when a boy, at Fourth of July celebra- 
tions — and then only with blank cartridges. 

He went back to the hall, put on his hat, and set off, with 
heavy rapid steps, in the direction of Peter's house. 

Arrived in front of it, he stared up at it in impotent 
pain and anger. The doorway was dark, and there 
were no lights at the windows. Nobody would have 
accused Mr. Cornish of being imaginative; yet now this 
house appeared to him as something evil, hateful, por- 
tentous. 

He did not know what to do ; he could not walk in by the 
front door — it would be locked; he would only give the 
alarm by attempting to do so. 

So finally he went around the house, stumbling along, 
panting, beside the garden wall, looking for some manner 
of getting over it. 

Until at last he came to the little door. 

It was open. Annette had left it open. 

Mr. Cornish went through into the garden. 

From the garden he gazed up at the back of the house. 
There was a light in one room. Mr. Cornish thought he 
remembered that it was Peter's bedroom, and ground his 
teeth together in a fresh access of rage. 
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Quietly, on tiptoe, he approached the house, climbed the 
three steps, and tried the door. It, too, was open. 

He groped his way patiently into the hall, till at last he 
found the stairway — ^the stairway leading up to the floor 
where Peter's — ^bedroom — ^was! 



While Mr. Cornish was hurrying back to Marville from 
the city, Peter was waiting for Annette. At five o'clock 
he had sent Olga, his one servant, to her home for the night, 
telling her that she deserved a vacation, and to take his 
dog with her ; so after that he was alone. Alone, and not 
knowing what to do to occupy the unbearable hours before 
Annette would come. He filled the house with roses; he 
walked up and down its silent rooms, and out to the gar- 
den, and back again to the house. Once, at perhaps six 
o'clock, the front door-bell rang, pealing noisily through 
the emptiness. It gave him a shock of fear. He felt sure it 
meant a note from Annette to say that she would not come. 
But, peering carefully from an upstairs window, he saw, 
with a sigh of relief, that it was Annecy Blake who had 
rung, and who was now standing patiently at the door, 
blinMng, and appearing lost and troubled at his effort. 
Peter smiled sympathetically, feeling a touch of real friend- 
liness for the man ; but he had no intention of opening to 
him; he wanted Blake to think the house empty. So he 
stood perfectly still behind the window-curtain. Blake 
rang once again, timidly, as though with a great exertion, 
then wiped his forehead, looked about him helplessly, and 
at last walked slowly away. 

Peter returned to the garden, and marched up and down 
its paths nervously. Small hot gusts of emotion swept 
over him now and then at the thought of Annette. His 
heart was tremulous at the memory of her softness, her 
sweetness, her delicate, personal charm. 

When you come to know a man you soon establish for 
yourself a conception of his character, careless, perhaps, 
but quite definite. And mostly this is pretty much the con- 
ception that others have of him. But try to look into him 
more profoundly, and the clear pleasant simplicity gives 
place to a confusing complexity. At this moment, impet- 
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nously in love, pacing his garden restlessly, wliile an inter- 
minable twilight hung on and on to the earth, Peter, to be 
convincing, should have been — as, indeed, all last night 
he had been — ^just the recklessly destructive lover living 
intensely, unthinkingly, in his longing. 

Well, he was that — at moments, when the hot rush 
of his blended memories and anticipations swept over 
him. 

But at other moments (since the facts are there to be set 
down) he was, in spite of himself, thinking, unwillingly, 
resentfully, but as sharply and analytically as though he 
had not been Peter but Annecy Blake. He had this ob- 
servant scrutinizing side to his nature ; and, though it was 
undeveloped and no more than a child's puny dam as 
against that flood of destructive Disorder on which he was 
borne along through life, it was working now, — ^just as Mr. 
Cornish's and Annette's weak capacities for resistance to 
tiie Order that was the great force in their lives were also 
working. 

Peter was beginning to get at the truth about Annette. 
Impatiently, protesting against his thoughts, he saw her as 
she was. The meaning of her words and strange acts grew 
clear to him. He did not quite understand why she had 
behaved as she had on the night of the garden-party; but 
all the rest, even her mad proposal of last night, even her 
apparent callousness about her husband, straightened it- 
self out and grew simple to him. He saw luminously that 
she belonged to Order, that her love for him (By Gk)d, she 
did love him! He knew that!) was against Order, and, 
however strong, was not strong enough to fight it. He did 
not believe that she would ever succeed in coming to his 
house, — and the fear sent waves of anguished frustration 
across his heart ; he thought again that perhaps, just pos- 
sibly, she might be strong enough to come, — and this, too, 
was almost a fear, for he perceived that Order disobeyed 
to the extreme would crush her. He held out fiercely 
against the perception, since he loved Annette not alone 
violently but with an immense tenderness. 

Nevertheless, once loosed, a swift-rushing destructive 

activity was the strongest part of Peter's nature, the most 

truly characteristic; and all these considerations could not 

stop its B.OW now. Perhaps \yeioT^ \i<^ \ia.3L\LASL ^asafc\^ vo. 
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his arms, before he had felt the touch of her lips . . . Not 
now! 

Dark came at last. 

And Annette ! 

Peter heard her feeble touch at the garden door, and 
sprang to open it, and drew Annette in, and held her close 
to him. 

She was trembling all over; her hands were very cold; 
in the dusky garden her face shone palely ; and she did not 
return Peter's kiss. If it had not been for her trembling 
she would hardly have seemed alive. 

Peter's heart sank like a stone. He felt helpless and 
thwarted, almost furious, and yet sorry for her. There, in 
his pity, was his weakness ; but he did not know that. 

Even so, the sweetness of her presence intoxicated him. 
He shuddered at her nearness, her slightness, her helpless- 
ness. He kissed her hair and her cold cheeks. 

''Oh, Peter,'* she stammered at last, with a kind of 
moan, ''don't, please! I am so terrified! I think — ^I shall 
—die!" 

A chill struck hia heart. He was changed at once. 

"Poor sweetheart!" he said gently. "Poor sweetheart! 
Come inside and sit down and let me take care of you. 
Then," he added wretchedly, "you shall go home, if you 
like." 

He put his arm about her, and helped her to the house 
and up the stairs to his sitting-room, made her sit down in 
an easy-chair, then stood a short way off, looking at her. 

If Annette had seemed alive, if even in anguish and 
pain she had shown him a little warm love, all of Peter's 
pity would riot have been enough to check his passion; 
but she sat, white-faced, gazing at him only beseechingly. 
Whatever else he was, Peter was no callous libertine ca- 
pable of desire for a limp helpless victim. 

But Annette was so lovely there, alone with him in his 
house, that his passion flared up just once into violent 
anger. 

"By God, Annette!" he cried, his lips twitching, his 
eyes frowning at her, "why do you come to me at all if 
you come like this? To keep your promise, I suppose. I 
don't give thai for your promise! What I wanted, God 
help me, was your love! Well, you can't give me love. 
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That's dear enough. But then why did you kiss me freely 
the other night here in the garden? -^d why the devil 
do you sit there trembling t " he added, in a rage. ' ' I won 't 
touch you ! I 'm not an ogre ! I 'm not trying to steal your 
heart or tear it from you. I asked for it as a free ^ft." 

He hardly knew what he said. His fierce questions, too, 
were superfluous. He knew the answer to all of them. 
Suddenly his anger vanished — ^went out, leaving only pity, 
a hopeless tenderness, and an immense depression. 

Annette was weeping softly. 

*'I do love you, Peter,'* she said dully. ** At least, I di*^ 
before I came and was so — ^frightened. Only I don't know 
—I just can't— can't let — ^I don't know — it's as if some- 
thing put a — a bar across my heart — and " 

She buried her head in her hands and wept more vio- 
lently. 

He drew a chair up beside her quicUy, and sat down 
close to her, and took her hand. 

''There, child," he said softly, "don't fed so badly! I 
understand. Please don't ciyl Do that much for me. 
Just sit here a little while with me, and grow calm, and 
then 111 take you back through the garden, and only — 
kiss you — once, and you shall go out of your little door, out 
of your secret own life that you can't live, into the orderly 
legal life you can live. It 's all right. ' ' 

He summed her up in that, and knew it. 

She had ceased weeping, lulled, perhaps, more by the 
soothing tone of his words than by their meaning. She 
looked into his eyes sadly. 

*'You must hate me— Peter?" 

He shook his head and smiled at her. 

*'And you will bdieve that I love you? For, oh, I do, 
Peter! I have never loved any one else! I shall never 
again love any one else!" 

''I know you do, Annette," he said sadly. "Don't' be 
unhappy." 

She had grown calmer now, and sat there quietly with 
her hand in his. But suddenly she shuddered again, and 
looked around her fearfully. 

''Oh!" she exclaimed under her breath, "I'm wicked 

Avicked! How could I come? How could I?" 

' ' Don 't do that ! " he said to her sharply. " I Ve told you 
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that you shall go away in a few minutes. Do I have to 
swear it? Comfort yourself! You haven't broken any 
law. You only tried to break it— and couldn't/' he added 
bitterly. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

''Oh, Peter, I've made you so unhappy!" she mur- 
mured. 

But he was kind again now, and only petted her as 
though she had been a hurt child. 

''You must go now, sweetheart," he said, after a long 
time; "and this is really the last. I sha'n't see you again. 
I 'm going away. ' ' 

She started, and clutched his hand tightly. 

"Oh!" she cried. "No! No! How can I live if I 
don't see youf Oh, don't go, Peter dear!" 

(And this from Annette, who for the past two days has 
been saying to herself that she must never, never see Peter 
again, and whose behaviour to-night proved it! Annette 
makes one almost more trouble than Peter!) 

He shivered; but the gulf between them was there, not 
to be bridged by a word of helpless tenderness, and he 
knew it. 

"Couldn't I— oh, couldn't we—" she began. 

"Love from a distance? Meet and let our fingers touch 
now and then ? Crumble off the edges of law without really 
breaking it ? By God, no ! " he cried in exasperation. ' ' Go 
home, Annette! For the love of heaven, go home! But 
first, ' ' he added, with a voice suddenly low and tremulous, 
"kiss me once, just once, on the mouth! I can bear that, 
I suppose, and still be strong enough to let you go. Oh, 
Annette! . . ." 

She wound her arms about his neck, and kissed him. Her 
kiss was long, tender, passionless ; his was a burst of flame, 
fierce, devouring, with all of his love, and all of his fare- 
well to love, in it. He kissed her as though he would leave 
the memory of his kiss forever on her lips. He kissed her 
until he felt her, too, at last shiver up out of law into free 
responsive passion. Then he tore himself away and sprang 
to his feet, shaken, but as strong as ever. Now she 
could go ! 

But as he stood there gazing down into her swimming 
gray eyes he saw a swift change come ovet t\\A\fiu ^V^ssj 
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were no longer looking into his, but over his shoulder ; and 
horror and terror were in them. 

He turned about swiftly, to see Mr. Cornish standing 
at the door of the room. 

The banker stood staring at them. His heavy body 
swayed a little, his face was crimson, his mouth opened 
and shut and emitted harsh noises — ^**YouI — ^You!*' — ^and 
his right hand clutched a revolver. 

He lifted it and pointed it waveringly in Peter's di- 
rection. 

Annette screamed. 

But Peter leaped at Mr. Cornish, seized his arm, 
wrenched away the revolver, and hurled it crashing 
through the glass of the window down into the garden 
below. And as he did this he laughed aloud. For it struck 
him as tremendously ironic that even in the height of anger 
Mr. Cornish should do the conventional thing, should be 
so orderly, should come here with a revolver to slay his 
wife's betrayer. 

Peter's hard mirth, which had flashed up not from 
cruelty but from the depths of his own bitterness, van- 
ished quickly, however, when, releasing Mr. Cornish, he 
stood off and gazed at him. For he saw in the banker's 
face abject humiliation and the helpless anger of the or- 
derly man for violence that breaks all laws and nullifies 
them. Suddenly Peter was very sorry for Mr. Cornish, 
sorry and profoundly wretched. Why did people hurt 
one another so? He hadn't wanted to hurt any one; yet 
here was this big heavy man suffering grief, shame and 
disillusionment — all because of him. 

' ' I 'm sorry, Mr. Cornish, ' ' Peter said gently. ' * I didn 't 
mean to be so damned overbearing. But I couldn't let you 
shoot me, you know. You'd be sorry afterward. All the 
row, you Imow. And, besides, there wasn't any occasion.** 

Mr. Cornish was staring at Annette now. Peter looked 
at her, too, and gave a gasp of pain, — she was crouched 
there so white, so terrified, so — so shrivelled ! 

''Take your wife home!" cried Peter, in a voice whose 
poignancy may even have sunk into Mr. Cornish's dazed 
mind, for the banker turned his dulled eyes slowly back 
to the young man. ' ' Take Annette home ! I admit that I 
love her J I admit that she thought for a brief moment th&t 
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she was fond of me I But she wasn 't ! Slie was bom to be . 
faithful to—to you and marriage— and — and law. I piRft 
you my word IVe done ber no harm — ^nothing that you 
and the law would call harm. Take her home! She's 
made for you, not for me. I wish to Gtod I*d never hurt 
her — and you — this way ! * ' 

He leaned back against a table and gazed at them both. 
Annette's expression had torn his heart. He was experi- 
encing what many better men than he are incapable of 
f eding, — ^the true rending passion of pity. 

Mr. Cornish spoke at last. 

"Come, Annette,'* he said hoarsely, and stretched out 
a trembling hand toward her. 

She rose slowly, with difSculty, shaking all over. She 
staggered a little. Her husband took her hand, gently 
enough, and drew her away. 

They went out of the door together. Nor did Annette 
look back, even once. 

Peter remained, leaning against the table, in the empty 
room. He stood there, motionless, for a long while; 
then, with a sudden oath, shook himself, dashed down- 
stairs, seized his hat, hurried out of the house, and 
swung off down the moonlit street at a heart-brealdng 
pace. 

Bitterness, his thwarted love, desolation, pity for the 
suffering he had wrought, all struggled pair^fully within 
him; but the last emotion was the strongest. 

It seemed to him that he was always harming some one. 
Why should he hurt people so? he demanded, as he strode 
fiercely along. He remembered the events in England that 
made his uncle ship him off. They, too, had hurt others, 
even though not grievously like this. He gnashed his 
teeth. What the devil was there of destructive in his 
nature? He had no intentions ever of being destructive. 
He merely lived. He hadn't wanted to hurt Annette — 
good God, no ! He had loved her, — ^that was all. 

But, however clearly he might think, thought must in- 
evitably be secondary to Peter. His reflections must al- 
ways resemble those of a man in a boat that is being swept 
down a swift-rushing river. The tumultuous current of 
life was strongest in Peter, It was strongest even now. It, 
and no reflection of his mind that bodily fatigpe would 
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overcome pain, forced him into this tremendous pace across 
Marville and out into the solitary night-country. 

Peter kept it up, along the white road, past fields, 
through villages, until nearly dawn. Finally he stopped 
at a road-house, waked some one, and took a roouL He was 
so tired that he fell asleep almost at once. 

The next noon he set off again. 

It was toward evening, two days later, when at last, 
worn-out but calmed, he returned to Marville. In all that 
time he had not spcdcen to any one, save to demand lodging 
or food. Any attempt at conversation from inn-keeper or 
farmer he had shaken off impatiently. 

But now, dusty and dishevdled as he was, he did not go 
to his own house, for which he felt a dull antipathy. He 
went to Annecy Blake's house. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Annecy Blake, at the time, was dtting in his study, 
reflecting; and his reflections were sad. 

For hovering in the air about the two people whom in 
all Marville he loved, Annette and Peter, he felt catastro- 
phe. He did not know whether it had yet struck, or was 
still to strike ; but he felt its presence. His fine intuitions, 
that arose not mysteriously, but from delicate observation 
of small facts — glances, the altered tone of a voice, a score 
of trivialities, — ^all apprised him of some active climax in 
the relations of these two young people. Besides which (as 
if he needed anything more!), he had Mrs. Carr-Bumford's 
outspoken warning. He had promised himself that he 
would try to do something, though he knew well enough 
that he was not one to hold up a catastrophe ; he had never 
been able to do anything successfully; he was merely the 
observer living on the margin of events. So, three days 
ago, as a result of immense mental effort, he had trudged 
over to Peter's house; but no one was there; no one an- 
swered his timid ring. And late this afternoon, only an 
hour since, he had nerved himself for a further effort, and 
had walked wearily over to the Cornish house, only to 
learn from a maid that Annette was ill in bed and could 
not see any one, not even him. 

So he went home, almost sure that the catastrophe, what- 
ever it was, had already struck, and that again he was 
only the helpless looker-on. His heart was very sad. 

And also there was the war. 

It struck Blake a^ tragically ironic that it should be 
*'and also the war.'* For the whole of Europe was fight- 
ing. To Blake this meant more, imaginatively, than to 
most Americans; for, though he could not visualize facts, 
he somehow visualizes] emotions. He had a sharp aching 
sense of the terrible pain let loose in the world. Yet even 
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to him it was ''and also the war." The nearer pettier 
sufferings of Annette and Peter meant more to him. 

Well, he thought, that was because they were not neces- 
sarily pettier. They were there in two individuals instead 
of in two million, — ^that was all. 

He thought of Peter dubiously, yet affectionately. He 
tried to d^pprove of him, but could not. For just as 
strongly as Peter appeared to Blake destructive in nature, 
so strongly he appeared to symbolize romance; and, right 
or wrong, beneficent or harmful, romance set up a warm 
glow in the heart ; it danced hand-in-hand with beauty. 

And, indeed, entirely apart from this hero-worshipping 
propensity, it was almost impossible for Annecy Blake to 
disapprove of anything. He observed and speculated; he 
did not moralize. Moralizing was not in his nature. He 
disapproved only of pain and the deliberate giving of pain. 
If Peter, who did give pain, had been one to give it deliber- 
ately, then sincerely Blake would have disapproved of him. 
But the older man perceived luminously thiat ** deliberate" 
was just what Peter never was. At first Blake had thought 
of Peter as free, because disorderly, while dl these Mar- 
ville people were slaves to Order. Now he saw more truly 
that, if they were locked up in a tawdry house, Peter was 
swept away on a devastating flood. He was no freer than 
they. There was no such thing as freedom. 

Somewhat in this manner Annecy Blake was reflecting, 
when there came a tap at his door, and Peter himself entered. 

The young man was covered with dust (some of which 
he brushed carelessly down upon the clean rug), his face 
was thinner, and his eyes were a little sunken; but there 
hung about him still the atmosphere of vitality that, Blake 
thought, would always be his. 

*'I'm a bit dusty,'' said Peter, sprawling down into a 
chair. **Hope you don't mind — or don't mind my drop- 
ping in on you so casually. Passed your housekeeper at 
the door. Looked at me disapprovingly. She would, you 
know. Exemplary woman! Most any one would," he 
added, as though to himself, and bitterly. 

* * I — I wouldn 't, ' ' Annecy Blake returned. " I 'm always 
— glad to see you." 

''Well, that's good of you, and charitable," said Peter, 
looking at Mm frankly, ''becttoa^ I'n^ «. to^dim^ that you 
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know more about me, a good deal, than any one else — ^more 
thwi I blow about myself, most likely. However . . . ' ' 

And this was the only allusion either of them made to 
the catastrophe that the one divined, and for which the 
other had been responsible. 

There was silence for some minutes. Peter said nothing, 
and his host did not know what to say. Blake was op- 
pressed by the thought of the calamity which must have 
fallen. He could not estimate just what it was, nor did he 
try; but he knew that it was some black event that had 
brought sorrow to Annette whom he loved. Yet he did not 
blame Peter for having caused it; he thought of it fatal- 
istically. 

Peter had lighted a cigarette and was smoking moodily. 
His face had taken on a look of pain. At last he started, 
as though he suddenly remembered the other man's presence. 
'*I've been walking for three days," he said. *' Can't 
say I know where IVe been, except I remember that one 
town where I spent the night was called Smithville — awful 
place!" 
**But that's more than forty miles south of here!" 
''Dare say," Peter observed indifferently. ''That wai 
the farthest I got. ' ' 

Blake looked at him helplessly, and sought for something 
else to say. 

"You — er—^you don't seem very excited about the 
news," he remarked finally. 

Peter started, an expression of fear passing over his face. 
"What news?" he demanded sharply. 

"Oh, nothing here! nothing here!" Blake returned, in- 
stinctively understanding, and aware now that the catas- 
trophe must be grave indeed. "I mean — ^the war." 
Peter stared at him. 

"What war? I haven't spoken to a soul in three days." 
Annecy Blake gazed, round-eyed, through his spectacles. 
Even to him, accustomed to consider events abstractedly as 
the mere vague shadows of thought, this was a little too 
much. It seemed colossally ironic that it should be he, the 
arm-chair philosopher, who must tell Peter, the fighter, 
about the European war. 

"Why — ^why," he stammered helplessly, "every one over 
there is — ^is at war. Ger-Germany declared war on "Rnv 
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sia and France, and — ^and invaded B-Belginm, and then 
England de-declared war on Germany — and '* 

But Peter had sprang to his feet, with a sharp excla- 
mation. And Blake, considering him, observed, with some- 
thing like terror, that not alone amazement shone in the 
young man's face, but also unmistakable joy. 

**But — but, oh, by God,*' stuttered Peter, "how— how 
glorious!" 

He fell silent All the fatigue and the melancholy 
seemed to have slipped from him. He stood there, staring 
happily away, as though he were dreaming of the mil- 
lennium. 

Annecy Blake recovered quickly from the shock. Almost 
at once he understood that joy was inevitably the emotion 
Peter must feel at such news. What was war but the very 
epitome of destruction, disorder, and thus (with all its hor- 
ror) of romance t It was the true medium for Peter. 

Not that Peter was thinking happily of destroying, of 
killing. Blake did not accuse him of that. For Peter de- 
struction would be unpremeditated, the mere following of 
an instinct. The joy that glowed in his eyes sprang, so 
Blake thought, from the anticipation of a heightened 
keener living. And Peter was right in that, Blake said to 
himself. It was the truth (however ghastly) that life was 
intensest, gladdest, most truly life, when it skirted con- 
sciously the very edge of sudden violent death. He, An- 
necy Blake, who existed safely in comfort, — he had never 
really lived, would never live. 

He sighed. 

But Peter shook himself out of his moment of reverie, 
and smiled at Blake. 

^'I can get a commission, not a doubt of it. I was in 
the Territorials for two years. I'll be off to-morrow. Q^t 
a boat in a couple of days, most likely. Oh, by Jove ! '' 

He snatched up his hat, as though he must set off at 
once. 

**But, oh,'* he exclaimed suddenly, no doubt perceiving 
the melancholy in his host's expression, *'you mustn't be 
sorry for me, you know ! Sorry ! Q^od Lord ! ' ' 

"Oh," said Blake sincerely, "I'm not sorry for you I I 
might as well be sorry for a — a singing bird or a — a bullet. 
J'zn only sorry for myaelt t\i-t\v»A. -jovil't^ ^ycli^ vw«.y." 
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''Thanks," returned Peter simply, ''but 111 come back, 
you know, or else youTl come to me. . That would be jolly." 

Blake nodded ; and they shook hands. 

But Peter suddenly frowned. "My house!" he said. 
"What the devil shall I do about that?" He reflected. 
"Look here, will you see to it, Blake f It would be awfully 
good of you. The rent 's all paid up to three months from 
now. Just give up the lease — or whatever it is they do, 
will you ? -^d, as for my stuff, the stuff I Ve bought, take 
it all. Keep it for me or give it away. There's a blue rug 
I want you to have anyhow." 

Blake was dazed by the horror of the prospect, at the 
thought of the physical and mental energy it demanded of 
him. He was so dazed that he could not even thank Peter 
for the proffered gift. 

"Why, yes — ^yes, of course I will," he stammered feebly. 
"I'll see — ^to — ^to the house." 

Peter had been smiling; but now his face had grown 
grave. 

"And, Blake," he added in a different voice, "look after 
— Annette — a little — sometimes." 

With a quick nod, Peter went out of the door. But sud- 
denly he reappeared. 

"Oh, Blake," he called (he was laughing now), "don't 
take that business of the house too hard ! Turn it over to 
Kenworthy or — ^no — Horace Browne, — some one whose life 
is Order, and who won't mind doing it. Good-bye." 

He was gone; and the older man was left alone in his 
study, that seemed suddenly to have grown gray. 

Blake sat down again (he was always sitting down), and 
meditated sadly. 

The business of looking after the house and taking 
Peter's belongings from it appalled him. 

And Peter? Why must he go away? What would be- 
come of him? 

And Annette, poor Annette, crushed somehow — even 
though Blake did not know just how — ^between Order and 
Disorder, between Law and Romance? The thought of her 
wrung his heart. Ever3i;hing seemed mournful, inhar- 
monious and ugly. 

And also there was the war. 



EPILOGUE 

To-day, after five years, there is no perceptible trace in 
Marville of Peter's four-months' sojourn. The little rip> 
pie that it made has vanished. The surface of the pool 
is clear. 

Mr. Eenworthy has never since speculated in stocks, al- 
though he might have done so profitably in almost any war 
stocks. Dr. Evans, Mrs. Kenworthy, H61^ne, Mrs. Evans, 
all are unchanged, — merely five years older. 

Elsie Cook was married to Horace Browne a few months 
after Peter's departure. Certainly she has still the man- 
ners and (more important) the manner that Peter made it 
possible for her to acquire ; they have even improved. But, 
BO far as one can see, she is still the same cold self-seeking 
person she was when Peter first met her at the moving- 
picture show. And there is no better representative of 
Order in all Marville. Also she is something of a snob, — 
but she was always that. As for Horace, he is very happy 
with her, and correspondingly grateful to Peter. Perhaps 
he at times feels vaguely that his wife might be a little 
less cold, a little freer and more gracious in returning his 
love ; but he is happier in the want than he would be in 
the realisation. For Horace is of those sentimentalists who 
desire elusiveness in women. 

There is, perhaps, some faint change in Mr. Cornish for 
which Peter might be held responsible. Mr. Cornish for- 
gave his wife, and in the generosity of the effort lost much 
of his pomposity. But with the merciful f orgetfulness that 
is growing slowly across the wound (of which he never 
speaks) the old pomposity is returning. 

In Annette there is, indeed, a change, but one that means 
defeat for Peter, complete victory for the force against 
which he fought. Annette has faded. She is thirty-six 
now, and looks forty. She is tired and apathetic. Few 
people find her interesting. For, in her one feeble little 
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attempt to break free from Order, that smlaU secret ele- 
ment of romance — ^Disorder — ^what you will — ^that grew 
somewhere in her soul was crushed out of her by the great 
machine it tried to defy ; and with it went her charm. She 
does not to-day dream pitifully of Peter ; but the truth is, 
rather, that she does not dream at all. If Peter were to re- 
turn he would be to frightened Annette only like a wind 
stirring up white extinguished ashes. 

So, after all, the last word is not with her. 

It is with Elsie. 

For this is the truth, — ^that, completely orderly as she 
appears, the very successful embodiment of Order, never- 
theless Elsie, if Peter were to return and caU to her, would 
leave the orderly home, the comforts, the motor cars, the 
wealth, all the things that formerly she so enviously craved, 
and that she possesses now greedily, — and would follow 
him, with a fierce joy, into all of the adventures in Disorder 
into which he might lead her, and for which she is so pro- 
foundly unfitted. 

But Peter will not return. He was killed in the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle. 

THE END 
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